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SOME ASPECTS OF OUR DEMOCRACY.! 


THERE are many who prophesy in the name of democracy, and 
through its opportunities have wrought prosperously and have done 
wonderful works, and still have little sympathy with the principle 
of its life. But loyalty to that principle is the first obligation of 
citizenship. Patriotism in democracy is not merely an instinctive 
affection for one’s native or adopted land, or exultation in national 
power. Patriotism in democracy is devotion to the rule of the 
people, love of its ideals, and pride in those achievements which 
realize the common aspirations and illustrate the progress made 
possible by equality of rights. It is the patriotism whose ardor is 
kindled by a keen sense of human brotherhood; and it counts 
as traitors all those who take up against the State the arms of in- 
justice or seek to turn to selfish uses the agencies designed to pro- 
tect the common interest. 

This consecration is readily evoked in the supreme effort to 
escape from the fetters of tyranny; but it is the more needed 
when there is no oppression to withstand, and the apparent stabil- 
ity of established institutions affords. general prosperity which 
may tend to blur the vision and substitute for fine enthusiasm 
the ignoble contentment of ease and indulgence. 

How may democracy be safeguarded against the perils of its 
success ? How may we maintain that sense of vital relation to our 
institutions, that vivid realization of personal responsibility with 
respect to their effectiveness, and devotion to the cause of true 
liberty through which alone we may avoid decadence and disas- 


1 Abstract of oration delivered in Sanders Theatre before the Harvard Charter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, June 30, 1910. 
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ter? It is not fostered by absorption in the pursuits of business, 
nor is it favored by the strain of professional and technical work. 
It is not always nourished by political activity. Even the calm re- 
flections of the student may supply philosophy without power, and 
the enrichments of culture are apt to carry with them anenervating 
indifference. It is so easy to cultivate an attitude of detachment, 
to lead lives that are centred in self-interest, to miss the realiza- 
tion of the fact that in society, as with the individual, there is 
either progress or retrogression, and .that to one or the other we 
are making, by the direction or absence of effort, our individual 
contributions. 

By this it is not meant that we shall lack alertness, or ingen- 
uity, or skill. We have no reason to fear want of masterful leaders 
to direct great enterprise. Scientific research will continue to win 
its victories, and the secrets of nature will even more largely yield 
their riches to the increase of the material resources of civiliza- 
tion. Nor will philanthropy fail to extend its beneficence, nor 
wealth to increase its largesses. Nor will the historic conflict be- 
tween conservative and radical, including that part of it which is 
between those who genuinely desire to conserve and those who 
genuinely desire to secure reforms, either cease or diminish in in- 
tensity. On the contrary, the inequalities which differences in 
talent, in aptitude and in force of character inevitably create, and 
the evils, both necessary and unnecessary, which afflict society will 
surely generate unceasing demands for change and correction, and 
shape political exigency and policy. To secure the blessings which 
should flow from the enlarging scope of achievement, to win true 
progress from this incessant strife, we must not simply consider 
particular measures or the merits of specific proposals, but we 
must be keenly alive to the importance of method and of the 
maintenance of the democratic principle. 

We need the culture of the democratic spirit. By this I mean 
not merely a fellow feeling, or an absence of superciliousness or 
disdain, but a profound respect for, and sincere attachment to, 
democratic institutions, and a keen appreciation not only of mutual 
obligation but of the essential conditions of mutual helpfulness. 

There are means which no end can justify, and the first concern 
of democracy is to protect its instrumentalities from perversion. 
Whatever other opportunities may be afforded to the man of edu- 
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cation, enlightened by the learning of the schools and joining the 
advantages of study to those derived from experience, the oppor- 
tunity to contribute the full weight of his individual influence to 
the strength of this conserving force upon which the wholesome 
life of the community depends, should not be lost. 

For the enemies of democracy are not to be found in particular 
propagandists merely because we may deem their proposals to be 
visionary or unwise. The danger lies more in method than in pro- 
posal. If the former be fair and right, we may trust the latter to 
the public judgment. And the matter of primary importance is 
fidelity to the fundamental laws of our institutions and the en- 
deavor to destroy those influences, on whatever behalf exerted, 
which are hostile to free government itself. , 

We shall all agree on the necessity of unceasing effort to put 
an end to corruption in administrative offices and legislative 
halls. We may be gratified at the evidence of moral soundness in 
our people so frequently illustrated in the response of public in- 
dignation at the corrupt abuse of public trust. But while exposure 
of gross corruption is unfailingly denounced, it is lamentably true 
that we do not have that measure of continuous and unrelenting 
resistance to corrupt influences which we have a right to expect 
from our citizens and particularly from those most favored by 
ability and success. The man who will not corrupt public officers 
if he believes himself secure from discovery, in order to pretect 
his business or to get what he wants or perhaps thinks he should 
have, is unhappily too rare. And despite the increasing number 
who go from college to the pursuits of the business world, 
there does not seem to be an increase in like proportion of the 
number of those who realize that success can be too dearly pur- 
chased and that the first duty of a patriotic man of business is to 
conduct his business in a patriotic manner. 

I believe we have made large gains in this matter and that higher 
standards are maintained, but we are still on the wrong side of the 
line of safety. Whatever disagreement there may be as to all other 
things, we should endeavor, so far as in us lies, to put a stop to 
official corruption. We shall not eradicate it, as we shall not stop 
entirely the commission of other crimes, but we may largely reduce 
its prevalence; and whether or not this be reduced will depend more 
upon the self-restraint and sincere loyalty to democratic ideals of 
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those who enjoy exceptional opportunities than upon any specific 
measure of legislation. 

Placed by general consent in a different category, but breeding 
corruption and spreading insidious influences, are the efforts to 
secure and to hold improper privilege. The victories of democracy 
have been won against privilege. And the constant struggle must 
be to keep our institutions free from the blight of favoritism and 
of special grants at the expense of the general welfare. To one oc- 
cupied with public affairs it frequently seems as if the security of 
the common interest — which one would suppose to be the first 
and essential consideration — were the most difficult to maintain. 
The persistent endeavor, prosecuted with regrettable measure of 
success, to place men in public office who are not corrupt in the 
ordinary sense, but can be relied upon to serve some particular 
interest to which they owe primary allegiance, has honeycombed 
administration and made our statutes to a large extent a patch- 
work of special favors. Much of this sort of thing is done without 
a sense of wrongdoing. If there be aught of democratic spirit in 
those who thus contrive against the community, self-interest hushes 
its too feeble protest. Under these conditions, there are those chosen 
as the representatives of the people to deliberate and decide accord- 
ing to their honest judgment as to what may be in the public in- 
terest or in accord with the announced policy of the party to which 
they belong, who merely ask what their masters want. They are 
there without independence, without manhood, to give what is de- 
manded, to avert what is opposed. This practice of prostituting 
the agencies of democracy, and of using the necessary instru- 
mentalities of free government against itself, is far more serious 
than any open attack upon our governmental system. Without 
fidelity in representation the institutions of free government are 
a mockery, and to secure fidelity in representation is of funda- 
mental concern. 

It would seem to be so simple for one faithfully to discharge his 
representative responsibility and thus realize the satisfaction and 
distinction of honorable service; it would seem to be so natural 
that it could be taken for granted, and that, assuming fair and 
impartial consideration, we might proceed to the decision of con- 
troversies over measures and policies. But experience teaches us 
sad lessons to the contrary. 
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Here every citizen has an opportunity to play his part, and the 
part is influential in proportion to his weight and influence. The 
bar especially has a large responsibility. We cannot guide our 
affairs or administer a government of laws without the aid of 
those trained in law. At every point we need the knowledge and 
guidance of experts. The bar rejoices in its traditions of inde- 
pendence and public spirit and the bar of a democratic community 
has rare opportunities and exceptional obligations. To be a min- 
ister of justice should anywhere be a position of dignity and honor ; 
to be a minister of justice under democratic institutions is a priv- 
ilege of vocation which cannot be outranked. But how shockingly 
this privilege is‘ ignored and this opportunity perverted to base 
uses when lawyers become legislators to write statutes under re- 
tainers or to employ their activities in poisoning the springs of 
government! 

Those who seek franchises are learning, and must learn even 
in greater degree, that fair and candid proceedings are the best; 
that if they would have rights, they must discharge duties; and 
that if they would receive, they must receive under fair con- 
ditions and give just return. The sure basis of enterprise must 
be laid in the public confidence, in respect for our institutions, 
in the recognition of the supremacy of the public interest, in guar- 
anties of reciprocal advantage, and in due regard for the demands 
of honor. 

A natural outgrowth of the evils to which I have referred, but a 
disposition which no wrongs can excuse, is the spirit of lawlessness. 
I do not refer to those occasional deeds of outbreaking violence 
which, in their defiance of law and order, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. But rather do I refer to what is really more serious, 
and that is, a spirit of impatience with the necessary processes of 
government. Democracy must be a government of laws. Its first 
essential is obedience to its rules. To be willing to abide by the 
public will declared in accordance with constituted methods; to 
seek to perfect those methods, where they may be deemed defect- 
ive, in the orderly manner provided for that purpose ; to respect 
the functions of officers as they are defined ; to recognize the lim- 
itations of authority while securing all the benefits that may be 
derived from a just, vigorous and efficient exercise of its powers, — 
these are the manifestations of the spirit that is truly democratic, 
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and to the extent that this disposition prevails may we measure 
the capacity for self-government. 

It is not a question of intelligence. Our schools are too numer- 
ous, and the advantages of education are too eagerly sought 
throughout the country, to permit us to fear the excesses that 
might be due to mere ignorance. It is a question of apprecia- 
tion, on the part of those who have had these advantages, of the 
necessary conditions of progress. We are realizing’ more and more 
what can be obtained from our institutions. Freed of the vices of 
corruption and favoritism, they should work as they were intended 
to work. Where laws are imperfect, means are at our command to 
amend them; where administration is faulty, measures may be 
taken to correct it. But in all this, it must be remembered that 
more important than any suggested change is the maintenance of 
that disposition to obey the laws and to safeguard the integrity and 
dignity of public authority, without which no reform can be of 
_ permanent value. 

The lawless spirit is frequently manifested in reckless abuse 
and indiscriminate censure of public officers. The most important 
agencies of democracy are, after all, not the organs of government 
but the influences that shape public opinion. No legislator or 
administrative officer holds a more important public trust than he 
who seeks to mould the judgment of the people ina sphere which, 
under modern conditions, is of unparalleled opportunity. Demo- 
cracy must prize its public life. It has stripped it almost altogether 
of ceremonial and of meaningless and absurd forms. It has placed 
the public officer in a position of power, to be used for service. 
He is the servant of all and, bound by obligation, is the master of 
none. Having surrounded him with none of the pomp which makes 
appeal to the thoughtless and ignorant, it must invest him with 
the higher honor which should be the reward of fidelity. Those 
who cultivate the true democratic spirit will be as earnest in their 
support of faithful officers as they are unsparing in their con- 
demnation of the faithless. 

Just appreciation, here as elsewhere, in the exercise of the crit- 
ical faculty is most difficult. But as the tone of the press with re- 
spect to this matter has greatly improved, and as, I believe, there 
is an increasing appreciation of responsibility on the part of all 
those holding positions of power in the ‘community, so we may 
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look for still further recognition of the importance of self-réestraint 
and discrimination in giving praise or blame to those who conduct 
public affairs. And herein lies a peculiar obligation on the part of 
educated men. Untruthful accusation and reckless denunciation 
are an injury not simply to the individuals who may suffer from 
them but to the government itself. 

In considering the trend of our demociacy we cannot fail to 
note at the present time the tendency to increase the relative im- 
portance and influence of the executive department, the difficulty 
of maintaining party coherence, and the larger measure of direct 
control exercised by the people over the instrumentalities of gov- 
ernment. 

The scope of administration has increased rapidly during the 
past few years, not only with respect to the multiplication of the 
demands traditionally associated with it, but also in the provision 
that has been made to secure adequate supervision of activities 
related to the public interest. This extension of administrative 
burdens and facilities would of itself enhance in public estimation 
the importance of the chief administrators in Nation and in State. 

But the aggrandizement of the Executive is not to be accounted 
for simply in this way. It is rather that out of the conflicts be- 
tween competing interests or districts the Executive emerges as 
the representative of the people as a whole. Within the State, 
for example, each representative in the Legislature is endeavoring 
to obtain something for his own district in order that he may 
stand well at home. He naturally looks at every general question 
with more regard to his political fortunes than with respect to the 
opinion or the interest of the State as a whole. It is well, of course, 
‘that each district should have its interests represented. But in this 
rivalry of purely local concerns, a proper perspective with regard 
to matters of general policy is often lost. The general sentiment 
must find a voice, and in the course of our experience the people 
have come to look to the Chief Executive for that voice. By his 
authority to recommend measures which he believes to be of gen- 
eral importance, and by his freedom to support his recommenda- 
tions with argument and appeal, he commands a position of influ- 
ence which is not embarrassed by district limitations. Having this 
opportunity, he is necessarily under the obligations which it im- 
poses, and when there is a preponderant sentiment in favor of a 
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measure or policy believed to be just, the people look to the Ex- 
ecutive to speak in their behalf and to present that measure or 
policy as cogently as he may within the limits of his constitutional 
authority. This is a result of the natural demand for leadership, 
and of the opportunity for leadership which the functions of the 
office afford. ;It also carries with it direct accountability to the 
people and in fact is only a phase of the tendency toward a 
greater measure of direct popular control. 

The Executive is elected as a candidate of a political party and 
represents the policies of his party. He is, however, more than a 
party leader. The loyalty of the people, irrespective of party, to- 
ward their government, which he in its chief office so largely per- 
sonifies, tends to establish a relation between the Executive and 
the people at large quite distinct from that which he sustains to 
his party. Here again there come into play the influences result- 
ing from the extension of administration and the demand on the 
part of the community for proper standards of administrative 
conduct. There is a wide field of executive action in which par- 
tisan questions have no place. Good administration is impartial, 
and with respect to it the matters as to which our citizens differ 
are of small account compared to those as to which they agree. In 
the just and honorable conduct of public affairs the Executive finds 
the opportunity, as well as the duty, faithfully to represent the 
common sentiment. 

But assuming that improper methods are not used, the Execu- 
tive is strong in meeting the responsibilities thus assigned to him, 
only as he in fact does represent public opinion. As the people 
are entitled to look to him to lead, he is entitled to look to the 
people for support. Upon public approval his leadership depends, 
and in fair appeal he finds the strongest instrument at his command. 
Thus,within his constitutional limitations, the influence of the Ex- 
ecutive broadens and, while wholesome and beneficial results may 
thus be secured, he enjoys no arbitrary power, for he is constantly 
under the check of public criticism and the common sentiment, 
which he ignores at his peril. 

The difficulty of maintaining party coherence may be accounted 
for in many of its local aspects by causes that are merely local. 
But as indicating a general tendency we must find other explan- 
ation. It is due in large part to the fading away of old contro- 
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versies and the raising of new questions as to which opinion does 
not divide in exact accordance with old party lines. This does not 
imply any change with regard to the importance of parties in the 
working of our system of government. But it does reflect the in- 
creasing independence of voters and the absence of a paramount 
issue corresponding to the line of cleavage between the parties. 
This makes questions of administration all the more influential 
and places in greater prominence the appeal upon the basis of 
achievement in the solution of problems and the conduct of affairs 
in which there is a general interest. 

The exercise of a larger measure of contro] over the instrumen- 
talities of government is the result of the effort to insure fidelity 
and enforce accountability on the part of public officers. It is 
manifested in many changes in political methods and strikingly of 
late years in the centralization of administrative authority under 
recent municipal charters. It presages the demand for the aboli- 
tion in our States of those codrdinate administrative offices which 
divide responsibility and power with the Chief Executive. The 
people in many communities are insisting upon simple methods, 
facilitating the concentration of public attention upon a few 
choices. They seek opportunity for a freer and more direct expres- 
sion of public opinion. Measures designed for this purpose are 
in an experimental stage, and much care and study are needed 
to adapt the means to the end that is evidently desired, and that 
is to make representative government more truly representative. 

In reflecting upon these tendencies we inevitably recur to the 
essential safeguards of democracy. We are conducting our polit- 
ical affairs under self-imposed restraint. In the fact that we have 
these restraints and in the conspicuous wisdom with which they: 
were provided, we feel just pride. There is here a manifestation 
on the largest scale known to history of the self-control essential 
to the perpetuity of democratic institutions. As respect for law 
must underlie all our activities, so of first consequence is respect 
for the fundamental law of the land. 

Constitutional restrictions in Nation and in State assure us im- 
munity from the excesses of transient demands, and an opportunity 
for the sober second thought. But our final security must be the 
sobriety of the second thought. Important as are the checks im- 
posed, they are the subject of change. And against innovations 
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which would threaten stability and work havoc in our social insti- 
tutions, our final reliance must be in the intelligence and moral 
sense of the people. They will ultimately have what government 
they wish; they may safeguard or sacrifice their liberty. What 
they choose they may preserve, and what they reject they can de- 
stroy. 

It is, then, in a true conception of liberty and in an apprecia- 
tion of the priceless boon of individual freedom, under law and in 
conformity with the common interest, that we must rest our hopes 
for the future. 

We are confronted with the problem of size. The burdens of 
administration already tax human capacity almost to its limit. 
Government grows apace and the strain of its activity heightens, 
but men do not grow in like proportion. Congested communities 
and the complexities of social, industrial and commercial relations 
present difficulties with respect to which the benevolent intentions, 
always ascribed to democracy, cannot afford a substitute for intel- 
ligent grasp and just solution. 

We need something more than the growing sentiment of brother- 
hood, something more than a recognition of our mutual dependence, 
essential as these are. To the tasks of democracy the best thought 
and the most unselfish effort of educated America must be dedi- 
cated. To the men of intellectual power, of trained ability, of acu- 
men and foresight we must look for something more than exhibitions 
of shrewdness and skill in the management of their individual con- 
cerns, for something more than proficiency in the promotion and 
conduct of enterprise. From them we have a right to expect un- 
wavering loyalty to the cause of self-government and a pride in 
unselfish public service transcending the pride of individual 
achievement. 

Democracy cannot control itself by power or hold itself in check 
by force. Its victories must reflect the conquests already won in 
the individual life. And it will prosper only through the discipline 
of virtue, the common appreciation of justice and the willingness 
of its members to devote themselves to the public weal. 

Charles E. Hughes, h’10. 
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MELVILLE WESTON FULLER. 


THE name of Melville Weston Fuller stands very high among 
those upon whom Harvard has conferred her honorary degrees. 
Graduating at Bowdoin in 18538, he spent the year 1854-5 at the 
Dane Law School as it was then called, was President of the Harvard 
Law School Association for many years, and received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws in 1891. After a successful career of thirty 
years and upwards at the Bar in Chicago, diversified by some 
very creditable literary work, he was appointed by President 
Cleveland Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, taking the oath of 
office at the commencement of October Term 1888, at the age of 
55, and continued to hold that great office —the greatest under our 
Constitutional system — until his death on July 4, 1910. 

His appointment was a genuine surprise to himself and to the 
profession and the country at large, for it had been generally 
expected that the President’s choice would fail upon that great 
lawyer of world-wide fame, Edward J. Phelps; but political con- 
siderations intervened, and Mr. Fuller was finally nominated, and 
after vigorous opposition from some Republican Senators of great 
eminence, was confirmed by the Senate. Outside of Chicago he was 
not generally known, nor had he been distinguished by any great 
professional triumphs of a national character. 

It was, therefore, a severe ordeal for this new and untried man 
to find himself suddenly placed at the head of the great tribunal 
which commanded the attention and admiration of the world, as 
the successor of Jay and Marshall, of Taney and Chase and Waite, 
and among colleagues such as Miller, Field, Bradley and Harlan 
and Matthews and Gray, all men of strong personality, and thor- 
oughly familiar with Federal jurisprudence, and judicial duty. 

It is not too much to say that in the twenty-two years of his 
arduous service Chief Justice Fuller well justified his appeintment 
and commanded the confidence and esteem of his associates and of 
the Bar and the community. Character always tells — and his told 
all men that he was worthy of the seat in which political accident 
had placed him. Pure in heart, conscientious and high-minded, 
with no thought of self or of personal glory, he devoted himself with 
unflinching and absolute fidelity to the discharge of the tremend- 
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ous duties that had been thrust upon him, and with a success that 
astonished those who had not known him well before. 

He presided in the Court with unaffected dignity and grace, 
giving the closest attention to every argument, no matter how ob- 
scure or ineffective might be the person who presented it, and 
seeking faithfully to obtain from the advocates who appeared be- 
fore him all possible light and assistance that might lead to the 
just determination of the facts and the law of the case. Henatu- 
rally relied most confidently upon lawyers who came with the honest 
purpose of giving the Court all the help they could — the highest 
duty of the advocate. But he was no respecter of persons in ar- 
gument or in judgment, and this always goes far to make a success- 
ful and satisfactory judge. No matter how sinuous or disingenuous 
might be the mind of the advocate addressing him, he was sure of 
the attentive ear of the Chief Justice, curious and eager to ascer- 
tain, in spite of the sophistry, what merits there might be in that 
side of the cause. He was just as attentive to the young lawyer 
arguing his first case, as to the veteran who had been famous for 
a generation. 

There was a quiet repose of manner about him —the hall-mark 
of the true gentleman —and as manners make the man, this greatly 
emphasized the respect and growing reverence in which he was 
held as time went on. The gentleness and kindly courtesy of his 
nature won for him the tender regard and affection of all who 
came in contact with him, and I never heard of the defeated suitor 
or the disappointed advocate, or of anybody else, who cherished 
any ill-feeling against him. 

He had no ambition but to discharge to the satisfaction of the 
profession and the country, the overwhelming duties imposed upon 
him. He left politics behind him when he mounted the Bench, and 
no one could have guessed from his , :dicial conduct or decisions to 
which party he had belonged. 

The usage of the Court assigns to the Chief Justice the conduct 
of its business and the despatch of the calendar, and this import- 
ant branch of his service his previous business habits as a lawyer 
enabled him to discharge with eminent ability. But it is also ex- 
pected of the Chief Justice that in the decision of all important 
constitutional questions he shall take a great part — and there is 
no doubt that from the beginning to the end of his career he made 
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a very careful study of these and became a most learned constitu- 
tional lawyer. He was a faithful and most conscientious guardian 
of the compromises and safeguards of the sacred instrument which 
the wise men who sat in council in 1787 adopted for the security 
of the lives, the liberties and the property of the citizen, and this 
made him always a safe and conservative judge. The elaborate and 
weighty opinions in which he spoke for the Court in the Income 
Tax cases, on the original hearing and the rehearing, only six years 
after his accession to the Court, demonstrate how thoroughly he 
had mastered the principles of the Constitution, and how determined 
he was that they should be maintained against popular pressure or 
the threatening force of numbers. These powerful and persuasive 
opinions, rendered against the most aggressive and vehement oppo- 
sition at the Bar and in the face of the almost violent hostility of 
a large minority in the Court itself, demonstrated that the Chief 
Justice had already become a thorough master of the Constitution, 
and was a legitimate successor of Marshall, and that he was there- 
after to be reckoned with on all constitutional questions, and so he 
always was. 

The dignity of the Court has been well sustained under Chief 
Justice Fuller, and he died beloved and regretted by his colleagues, 
by the profession and the nation. He leaves behind him a most 
honorable and enviable record. 

It was doubtless inevitable that on so many of the great consti- 
tutional questions that arose in his time, the Court should have 
been so seriously divided —five to four being too often the vote — 
and that dissenting opinions in such cases outnumber without out- 
weighing the “ opinions of the Court” and fill so large a space in 
its reports. It will certainly be well worth considering whether, as 
all the judges of the Court and the whole nation are bound by the 
decisions of the majority, the prestige of the Court will not be 
better sustained by suppressing the publication of these dissenting 
opinions, which tend to distract the profession and to leave the im- 
pression upon the community that the law, though settled, is still 
uncertain. 

When that great compact of concessions and compromises, the 
Constitution of the United States, was finished, the Federal Con- 
vention, which, like the Supreme Court, had throughout its delib- 
erations sat with closed doors, suppressed all its discussions and 
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dissenting opinions, and they never saw the light for many years. 
If they had been published along with the document itself, the 
struggle for its adoption would probably have been defeated. 

Franklin, arguing for an unconditional signature by all the dele- 
gates, said to his colleagues— “I consent, sir, to this Constitution 
because I expect no better, and because I am not sure that it is 
not the best. The opinions I have had of its errors, I sacrifice to 
the public good. I have never whispered a syllable of them abroad. 
Within these walls they were born and here they shall die.” 

Let us hope that the successor of Chief Justice Fuller, whoever 
he may be, in his conduct of the business of the Court, may throw 
the weight of his influence in favor of Franklin’s philosophy about 
dissenting opinions. 

Joseph H. Choate, ’52. 





AMERICANS SHOULD BE EDUCATED AT HOME! 


There are just two things that I want to say. In the first place, 
I come home with an increased and hearty friendship and good- 
will for other countries. I have visited many different nations, 
and the more I see of decent people of other nationalities the 
more I realize the truth of Abraham Lincoln’s statement that 
there is a deal of human nature in mankind. A good man is a 
good man anywhere, and a scoundrel ought to be made to pay the 
penalty of his scoundrelism, whatever his birthplace or nationality. 
And yet, with that feeling there has come a constantly increasing 
understanding on my part of the fact that the man who wishes to 
be a good citizen of the world must first and foremost be a good 
citizen of his own nation. Distrust above all other men that man 
who prides himself upon a weak cosmopolitanism, which, in taking 
away his own patriotism, his patriotism for his own land, has 
really robbed him of the opportunity for usefulness in any land. 

I have been given honorary degrees in certain foreign univer- 
sities on the continent of Europe and in England. I am deeply 
grateful therefor; I appreciate the honor. It was the keenest 
pleasure to me to visit those universities. I admire them with all 
my heart. And now, having said that, you will not misunderstand 


1 From introductory address of the President of the Harvard Alumni Association, 
at the Commencement Exercises in Memorial Hall, June 29, 1910. 
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me when I say that I come back feeling more truly than ever 
that the place for a man to be educated is his own home. Let 
him be sent to school and to the university here in the United 
States. If he has a chance to take a post-graduate course else- 
where, according as his tastes and needs dictate, good ; but let him 
have the foundations laid here, where his citizenship must be ex- 
ercised. 

Let me also point out the fact that you cannot be useful abroad 
unless you have abroad the respect that only comes if your use- 
fulness has been proved at home. No man ought to receive or will 
receive respect abroad unless as an American he has won his spurs 
in American life at home. I trust I need not say I speak in no 
spirit of mere Chauvinism. On the contrary, I speak, as I have 
said, from the standpoint of one who sincerely admires other 
nations, who admires them now even more than he admired them 
in the past, who has a sense of grateful appreciation of what they 
have done for him, but as a man who is more than ever convinced 
that to be useful to the world at large it is necessary, first, to be 
bone of the bone and blood of the blood of his own country, feel- 
ing with his own countrymen, able to do his duty to the fullest 
extent in dealing with the problems that his fellow countrymen 
have to solve. 

It is important that this University should turn out scholars. 
It is more important that it should turn out men able to do, to 
the fullest extent, what is required by the complex needs of 
American citizenship. Remember always that your power to 
show respect to others will largely depend upon your own self- 
respect. In the days when America mistrusted itself, America felt 
bound rather loudly to assert itself in the face of foreign nations. 
The greater America’s confidence grows in itself, the more Amer- 
ica becomes strong and able to hold her own in the face of any 
nation of the earth, the more ready America will become to treat 
each and every other nation in a spirit of the fullest cordiality and 
friendship, and the less apt she will be to take offense, not merely 
needlessly, but to take offense when there is some small need but 
not enough to warrant losing one’s temper. The admission of in- 
feriority in the face of another power is often rendered as evident 
by over-quickness to resent a fancied slight as it is by a tendency 
to bow down to the other power, and America has reached the 
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position when she need show neither one nor the other form of 
admission of inferiority. One prime reason why we have reached 
that position is because more and more we have grown to feel that, 
while it is of advantage to us to adapt much from abroad and 
fashion it to our own needs, it is a harm merely to copy anything, 
and especially to copy anything without regard to our own needs. 
More and more we have grown to realize that whether or not our 
ideals are better or worse than those of other people it is at least 
certain that they are ours, and that our children must be educated 
at home in those ideals. Incidentally, I may add that personally 
I believe them to be better. 

One more word and then I am through. I was struck by two 
things everywhere that I traveled abroad. One was that the name 
“ America” stood as a golden symbol of hope for all who felt that 
they were downtrodden, that through no fault of their own they had 
failed to receive the justice to which they were entitled in life. The 
name “ America” stood asa symbol of aspiration, of the possibility 
of realizing ideals according to which each man, rich or poor, 
should be treated on his worth as a man and should be given an 
opportunity to show that worth and to be judged as he sucegeded 
in showing it. That on one side. On the other side I fotnd every- 
where a certain disheartened sense that we had not come up to our 
ideals as there was ground for believing that we ought to have 
done; that we had not achieved them as we ought to have achieved 
them ; and every instance of corruption, of demagogy, of the unjust 
abuse of wealth, the unjust use of wealth to the detriment of the 
public, or the improper acceptance by the public of the idea that 
mere wealth in and of itself constituted a claim to regard in the 
community, every instance of brutal materialism on our part, every 
time that it was made evident that the attitude of this country was 
such as ought not to be the attitude of a democracy founded on 
the principles upon which ours was founded — every such instance 
served to dim the ideal that the name “ America ” conjured up in 
the minds of those in foreign lands; every such instance served 
as an excuse for those who, with a sneer, bid mankind halt where 
it is, because the ideals that they have set before them are the 
ideals of dreamers only. 

Now, you Harvard men here, you men of America, if you won’t 
see that your house is put in order for your own sakes, I suppose 
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it would be useless to ask you to put it in order for the sake of 
other men; and yet, I cannot imagine a more stirring appeal 
being made to any people than this well-nigh voiceless appeal from 
those who in other lands have not had the treatment to which 
they are in justice entitled, who appeal to us to manage our Re- 
public according to the highest standards of morality and decency, 
so that they can keep unshaken their faith in a realizable ideal. 
Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THE announcement made by President Lowell at the Commence- 
ment dinner that the gifts during the last year to the College 
amounted to $880,000, brought out from Professor Prothero, of 
Cambridge University, a lament that it was so difficult to obtain 
funds for the Cambridge in England. He commented particularly 
upon the gift of the Class of 1885. 

No college in England receives such gifts from its members. A 
Master of one of the colleges of Cambridge, in commenting re- 
cently upon the remarkable aid which graduates give pngusn vs. 
to American colleges, deplored the fact that the Eng- ag." 
lish colleges and universities had little of such assist- *™™ 
ance from their sons. Indeed, the English colleges lose a large 
part of their sons as soon as they take degrees. When a young 
man enters a college at Cambridge or Oxford, he pays into the 
college a sum of money, usually £25, as a security for his ex- 
penses. At the end of his residence, he may take up this money, 
but, if he does so, he ceases to be a member of the college — although 
he may have a degree from the University. He is thenceforth an 
outsider so far as the college is concerned —and the touch of the 
University is cold and academic. 

Nearly two thirds of the young men, tempted by the cash, at a 
time when bills are pressing, take up their deposits and with them 
their connection with their college. If bonds with sureties were 
filed as with us, there would be no withdrawal from the college 
when the student left it: but the Master said that in conserva- 
tive England it would be very difficult to substitute a bond with 
sureties for a money deposit. 
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It was feared when Harvard classes grew to their present pro- 
portions the class spirit would die out — but in the celebrations 
of the classes since 1879— and their great generosity —we see a 
greater spirit than the smaller classes exhibit. Each man is proud 
of the name of a classmate, and anxious to lend a hand to a “ for- 
lorn and shipwrecked brother,” and all stand together for the Uni- 
versity. The fellowship of an English college would doubtless 
be very strong, were all the members kept on the rolls — but it 
would not be the same comradeship as exists in a class of men of 
the same age. Each Harvard class seems to have an identity, and 
one class differeth from another in glory. All from 1838 to 1910 
are linked together; and they form the strong supports of their 
Alma Mater in every part of the Union. , 

The publication by the Harvard Monthly of a volume of selec- 
tions from the poems contributed to that journal during the first 
‘ quarter-century of its existence deserves unqualified 

‘ur 
Literary approval.' In the first place, many of the poems are 
more than creditable — a few of them are even better 
than that; in the next place they have the interest which attaches 
to the work of all young men of promise — they are symptomatic. 
A wise man, —or at least a man whose vital curiosity outlasts his 
prime, — who recognizes that he has exploited to the full the spe- 
cial qualities of his own generation, turns unjaded to the effusions 
of the young men for a prophecy of the characteristics of the next 
generation. Poetry, particularly that of the young, is usually much 
more subjective, and therefore more symptomatic than prose. 

This is the aspect under which the volume of the Harvard 
Monthly's anthology chiefly interests me. It records the dreams 
which the young men dreamed from lustre to lustre ; and not only 
their dreams, but their admirations. In these pages we discern the 
poets whom they took as models, and therefore imitated, quite un- 
conscious, as youth so‘often is, that they were imitating. Natur- 
ally, the models most in vogue are not the masters, but the celeb- 
rities of the day or year; the men who are just enough older than 
the undergraduate to loom like colossi to him. We come here upon 
traces of Stevenson, although his influence in verse has been far 
less than in his faultily faultless prose, which cloys with its far- 

1 The volume is for sale at Amee’s, the Codperative, &c., Cambridge ; price, $1. 
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sought adjective inevitably linked to every noun and its garish 
adverb clinging to every verb. Kipling, of course, begins to rever- 
perate in the early nineties, and plays his martial tunes well into 
the present decade. O. Wilde —more’s the pity !— has seduced 
some callow minds by his zsthetic degeneracy. Latterly, a dra- 
matic purpose crops out. And so, if you wished to know the popu- 
lar fashions in technique you would find them also reflected here. 

On the whole, it has been a hard quarter of a century for the 
aspiring Parnassians, because it has furnished them with no really 
great models. All the arts have been running to sensation; but 
sensations alone have never been the substance of any great poem, 
from the Book of Job and the Odyssey down. Youth, however, 
has its native exuberance, its Storm and Stress, which make ju- 
venile poems of passion, if they be sincere, always interesting. You 
find this type well represented here, although George Lodge and 
Stickney are perhaps more sophisticated than the typical youthful 
poets who manage to “ have relish in the fairy power of unreflect- 
ing love.” 

Take it for all in all, Mr. Santayana is princeps, if not facile 
princeps, among the singers in the Monthly’s choir. But he, like 
Matthew Arnold, too early put off poetry for prose. Mr. W. V. 
Moody remains at the head of those still singing who, as under- 
graduates, built up the Monthly’s reputation. But comparisons 
are odious, and this is no versemen’s rank-list. One wonders, how- 
ever, what has become of all these young poets? Will not the 
Monthly send a questionnaire to each of them and learn why he 
abandoned the Muse? What else did he find in life that is half 
so delightful, or satisfying, or compelling? What can the vintner 
buy that is half so precious as the wine he sells? Ah, there ’s the 
rub! Perhaps the young poets could not sell their wares ; perhaps 
they had to buy a modicum of oatmeal to keep soul and body to- 
gether. 


THE NEW QUINQUENNIALS. 


TuE first thought that comes to one on opening the new University 
Quinquennial ! is, Where is this wonderful publication going to stop? Only 
a generation ago the University Roll was issued every three years, and 

1 Quinquennial Catalogue of the’ Officers and Graduates of Harvard University. 1636- 
1910. Cambridge, Mass. For sale by the Publication Agent, 2 University Hall. Cloth, 
8vo, 908 pp., $2 (post-paid, $2.20)’; paper, $1.50 (post-paid, $1.65). 
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before the Triennials a few thin lists appeared irregularly. Now, the 
modern portly octavo volume has added 154 pages in five years, and if 
the present rate of accelerated increase is maintained for a century, thg 
Quinquennial will swell to the proportions of a many-tomed encyclopedia. 
Indeed, the time must come when the Smiths will require an entire volume 
to themselves. 

In make-up and arrangement this latest issue corresponds closely with 
its predecessor. The first section, comprising 119 pages, contains the 
names of all the Officers of Government and Instruction. One notices here 
a large increase in deans, secretaries, directors and curators, not to mention 
the many new titles of professors’ chairs, all of which bear witness to the 
enormous growth of the University plant and of the increase and differ- 
entiation of knowledge. Down through 1868, for instance, only seven 
“ Assistants ” are catalogued ; from 1869 to 1910 inclusive, there are 1422 ! 
The “Instructors” have multiplied almost as fast, while the “ Austin 
Teaching Fellows,” the first of whom dates from 1899, now number over 
220. It requires some 20 pages to register the professors and assistant 
professors, but in this section many names are repeated, either because 
the title of the chair has been changed, or because of promotions. 

The bulk of the volume — 595 pages — is devoted to the lists of holders 
of degrees, arranged in chronological order by classes. The A.B.s of 
course predominate here, but the M.D.s and the LL.B.s, who number 
nearly 5000 each, have grown very rapidly. The alarming increase in the 
number of new titles of degrees conferred —and this Commencement 
shows still newer ones — suggests that the time has come to stop the prac- 
tice of awarding a different title to the proficients of each branch and 
twig of each subject. On the Bachelor’s or Master’s diploma the graduate’s 
specialty could properly be stated; but for what is practically a single 
“School” to confer degrees with the following abbreviations (p. 497) 
comes very near the ludicrous: M.C.E. ; M.M.E. ; M.E.E. ; M.E. ; Met.E. ; 
M.Arch.; M.L.A,; M.F. In this group S.B. and C.E. also belong. With 
equal pertinence, the specialist in chemistry might demand a special de- 
gree — M.Chem., and before long more refined specialists in chemistry 
would cry for recognition. Then we should have Masters of Soda, Bache- 
lors of Potassium, Doctors of Radium, and so on through the entire cata- 
logue of chemical elements. Nay, the same prodigy might aspire to be a 
Master of Muriatic Acid and a Doctor of Volumetrics. Unless we take 
care we shall reach the Utopia of Dr. Pangloss sooner than we expect. 

The roll of College Classes reveals many interesting facts. 1642, the first 
Class to graduate, had nine members, and although all of them came from 
the towns round Massachusetts Bay, it was prophetic of the future cosmo- 
politanism of Harvard, that one of the nine, George Downing, had an 
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important and checkered career abroad, and that two others took higher 
degrees —at Oxford, and at Padua. In 1644, 1648, 1672, 1682, and 
1688 there were no graduates. 1652 and 1654 had only one each ; while 
1899 had 454, 1901 had 453, 1903 had exactly 500, 1904 had 496, and 
1909 had 433. 1903 enjoys, therefore, the distinction of being the largest 
Harvard Class. 1860, with 108 graduates, was the first to exceed the 
100 Kmit ; 1879, had 202; 1891 had 393. 

The roll of degree-holdere is followed by the list of officers not gradu- 
ates, by the index of officers, and finally by the alphabetical index of gradu- 
ates, which last fills 151 four-column pages. The work has been thoroughly 
done. Begun under the direction of Mr. E. H. Wells, ’97, it has been 
completed by Mr. W. H. Tillinghast, ’77, who was editor of the Quin- 
quennial from 1885 to 1895 inclusive, and has been reappointed to this 
office this year. Of the usefulness of the Harvard Quinquennial, it is not 
necessary to speak here. Merely as a book of reference it belongs in 
every library and editorial office. It contains so many interesting and 
unexpected facts, that it can be opened almost anywhere and, like the 
dictionary, yield rich returns. To every Harvard man it is indispensable. 
A few years ago, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, then Ambassador to Eng- 
land, confessed at the Commencement speech-making, that he had the 
Quinquennial in his hands oftener than any other book. Considering his 
well-known familiarity with the Bible and Shakespeare, nothing more 
needs to be said. 

The following summary shows how great the labor of compiling this 
catalogue has become: 


Whole Number of Degrees (including Honorary) conferred by Senses B707 


Number of Individuals on the Roll of —— ‘ a 1147 
Number supposed to be living F ‘ ° a) is am ° 19013 
Bachelors of Arts (living 11654) E ‘ . ° ° ° . . 20087 
Bachelors of Science (living 1167) . rs ; 7 . ° 3 « 1295 
Doctors of Philosophy (living 552) . ° ‘ é ® ° e e 578 
Doctors of Science (living 27) ‘ ‘ . ‘i i" 30 
Masters of Arts by Examination (living 2247) . ° e ‘ . 2353 
Bachelors of Laws (living 3405) ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° . 4874 
Doctors of Medicine (living 2967) . ° . ° . . - 4940 
Doctors of Dental Medicine (living 602) . ‘ ° ‘ : : . 658 
Divinity School Alumni (living 241) i‘ . . - 623 
Non-Harvard Honorary Degree Holders (iving 156) 2 . « 885 
Total Honorary Degrees . 4 1325 


Total Masters of Science, 56; Civil and Mining Engineers, 36; "Mas- 
ters in Engineering, 14; Masters in Architecture, 5; Masters in 
Landscape Architecture, 2; Forestry, 11; Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, 12; Bachelors of Agricultural Science, 54; Doctors of 
Veterinary Meilicine, 127. 


The new Law School Quinquennial has been prepared by that expert 
veteran cataloguer, Mr. John H. Arnold, who, as librarian of the Harvard 
Law Library for nearly forty years, has assembled the most remarkable 
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collection of law-books and books on the law in the world. This new 
volume, like its predecessors, has three lists — chronological (293 pages) ; 
geographical (132 pages); and alphabetical (211 pages). There are in 
all the names of 9904 individuals, 1395 more than in 1905; and when it 
is taken into account that the dates of entering and leaving the School are 
given for each person, together with his degree, and present address, or, 
in case of death, the date and place of death, we shall understand the 
magnitude of the labor which the Editor has most successfully performed. 
That the Catalogue contains the very latest information is shown by the 
mention of deaths that occurred only a few weeks before it was issued 
and of appointments made on May 9, 1910. 

The second section — “‘ Geographical List” — is alone so valuable that 
this Quinquennial should be in the office of every lawyer. For it furnishes, 
by States and Towns, the names and addresses of all living lawyers who 
have been connected with the School, and are now scattered throughout 
the United States ; and not through the United States only, but in Canada, 
China, Cuba, England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Monaco, Morocco, Panama, Peru, Roumania, Santo Domingo, Siam, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland. If you have reason to communicate with any of the 
places, no matter how remote, included in this list, you will find here the 
name of a Harvard Law School man whom you can address. Mr. Arnold’s 
adoption of bold-face type for the names of towns and cities adds notice- 
ably to the ease with which the information desired can be referred to. 

It is difficult to see how this Quinquennial could be improved upon, either 
in form or substance. So far as we have tested it for accuracy, it is flaw- 
less. It reflects so much credit on the great School of which it is the regis- 
ter, that the other Professional Schools, which lack adequate Quinquen- 
nials, may well envy and emulate it. In 1915, we hope that Mr. Arnold 
will include, beside the list of “student librarians,” the names and dates 
of the Deans and Librarians of the School. In conclusion, we quote the 
summaries. 


Past Members (Graduates of the School, 4872 ; eamgnniaates, 5032) 9904 
Graduates of Colleges 7265 


Harvard Graduates 8208 
Graduates of other Colleges 4057 
Non-Graduates 2639 
9904 
Number known to be dead 3447 
Believed to be living 6314 
Not accounted for 143 
9904 


The Harvard Law School Association, which has codperated in the pre- 
paration and publication of this Quinquennial, deserves hearty gratitude 
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ACADEMIC HONORS. 


THE issue of the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard University for 
1910 furnishes a means of comparing the academic honors recognized 
there, to see if any important improvement can be suggested. A list has 
accordingly been prepared of those to whom 20 or more lines have been 
assigned. The first four columns give the name, the year of birth, of death, 
and of receiving the first degree from Harvard. The fifth column gives _ 
the successive Harvard degrees ; the sixth, the number of honorary degrees 
received from other colleges. The following columns give the number of 
lines in the various catalogues from 1875 to 1910. Before 1875, the cat- 
alogue was published at intervals of three years, instead of five. 


ACADEMIC HONORS 
































Name. B. | D. | G. DzcreE. [5 | 75 80 85 90 95 00 05 10 
Newcomb, 8. /| 1835/1909} 1858/S.B., LL.D. 15] 6 7 18 18 27 37 48 54 
Agassiz, A. 1835 | 1910} 1855) A.B.,S.B., LL.D.| 8} 3 3 6 25 28 82 42 46 
Retzius, G. 1842 |——/ 1893) LL.D. 6} - - =~ - 815 15 40 
Hoff, J. H. van’t} 1852 | —— | 1901) LL.D. 5} - ----- 85 3 
Bryce, J. 1838 | ——} 1907 | LL.D. w= <---> - 32 
Gray, A. 1810} 1888 / 1844} A.M., LL.D. 6} 9 10 11 38 84 34 32 3 
Agassiz, L. 1807 | 1873 | 1848 | LL.D. 4| 7 7 8 15 18 26 26 27 
Dana, J. D. 1813 | 1895 | 1886 | LL.D. 3] -— =-— — 28 25 25 27 27 
Whitney, W. D.| 1827 | 1894 1876 | LL.D. 7| - 8 15 26 28 26 26 26 
Davis, M. /|1850|——/1869/S.B. 2} 2 2 2 8 5 10 12 25 
Pickering, E. C.|1846|——|1865|S.B.;A.M.,LL.D.| 6| 2 4 5 14 18 15 18 25 
Putnam, F. W. | 1839 |——| 1862/S.B. 2} - - = - - 12 22 2 

all, 1811 | 1898 | 1886| LL.D. 5} - - -— 23 25 24 24 23 
Bancroft, G. 1800} 1891/1817) A.B., LL.D. 5| 12 12 18 22 22 22 22 22 
Langley, S. P. | 1834/1906) 1886} LL.D. 7) = = - 19 20 20 22 22 
Scudder, S. H. | 1837|——| 1862|S.B. 2} 8 8 418 14 15 21 22 
Gould, B. A. | 1824/1896|1844/A.B.,A.M.,.LL.D.| 1} 4 4 11 16 20 21 21 21 
Walker, F. A. | 1840/1897 | 1883] LL. 9} - - 715 20 22 21 21 
Goodwin, W. W.| 1831 | ——| 1851) A.B., LL.D, 8| 3 8 56 712 16 19 20 

| 








The first point to be noticed is the preéminence of Newcomb and 
Agassiz, not only as regards other graduates of the University, but as re- 
gards the distinguished men, selected from the whole world, who have 
received honorary degrees. The number of honorary degrees received by 
Newcomb, from other colleges, is also striking, and is surpassed only by 
those of Bryce. The average age of the deceased members is 75 ; of those 
that are living, 68 years. 

Of the 19 men on the list, the degree of A.B. has been awarded to 
four, of S.B. to six, and of LL.D. to sixteen. All of the A.B. degrees 
were awarded before 1856; all of the S.B. degrees, after. This includes 
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Agassiz, A.B. 1855, S.B. 1857, and S.B. 1862. The absence of gradu- 
ates of the College of the last half-century indicates that there is some- 
thing wrong in the list of honors included in the Quinquennial. Not only 
do we fail to find the great historical characters, who have received hon- 
orary degrees, like Washington, Franklin, and Lafayette, but the leaders 
in various departments of intellectual activity, like Eliot, Longfellow, and 
Emerson, are also missing. It is difficult to suggest a remedy. Possibly it 
could be found if there were literary societies which take the same care as 
some of the leading scientific societies, in selecting honorary members. 
On the other hand, for comparative studies, it is very important that rad- 
ical changes should not be made in the selection of honors. It is probable 
that in recent years, such changes have been slight, since in the case of 
deceased graduates the space allotted remains nearly constant. The great 
increase in 1890, for Agassiz, Gray, and Scudder, may be due to such a 
change. Again, the marked increase in 1910, for Retzius and Davis, sug- 
gests possible omissions in the earlier catalogues. 
E. C. Pickering, s ’65. 





TO THE SPANISH WAR DEAD. 


On this day, dedicated to those who died in a great war, we meet to 
honor the memory of eleven of the generation of their sons who likewise 
gave their lives in the service of their country. 

I need hardly recall to this audience how rapidly the possibility of in- 
tervention in Cuba became a certainty during the weeks of March and 
early April, 1898. The men who were then in College had grown up in 
a world that was at peace, and in a sense amounting to an unconscious 
conviction that their busy country had done with battles for a lifetime 
at least. But, suddenly, in that year, between the Christmas recess and 
the spring vacation, the thundercloud rose towering from the horizon. 


1 On Mtmorial Day, May 30, there was dedicated in the Living Room of the Har- 
vard Union a large bronze tablet to the memory of the Harvard men who died in the 
Spanish War of 1898. The tablet, by Bela L. Pratt, represents an eagle with out- 
spread wings, and a crown of victory. Under the shadow of the wings are the names 
of the eleven men: Oliver Bridges Henshaw, ’93; Philip Ashley Crapo, LL.B. °94; 
Stanley Hollister, ’97; William Huntington Sanders, L.S.S. 97; William Ariel Tal- 
cott, Jr., LL.B. °97; James Thwing Furness, 98; Roy Walter Stover, ’98 ; Stuart 
Wadsworth Wheeler, ’98; Nathaniel Brown Adsit, °00; Raph Ward Lahman, ’00; 
and Sherman Hoar, ’82. Sketches and portraits of all were printed inthe Magazine for 
December, 1898. Prof, I. N. Hollis, chairman of the Trustees of the Harvard Union, 
presided on Memorial Day, and told briefly the origin of the memorial and its comple- 
tion by subscriptions from classmates and friends of the dead volunteers. Henry 
James, 2d, ’99, delivered the accompanying fine address; after which President 
Lowell accepted the tablet in behalf of Harvard and her Alumni. — Ep. 
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The IJaine was blown up on February 15. Sixty-five days later war with 
Spain had begun. 

There was an orderly eagerness of preparation here in Cambridge 
which showed how completely this sudden challenge took possession of 
the imaginations of the students. Drill-squads practised behind the Gym- 
nasium and on Soldier’s Field from morning till dark, and as the two 
calls for volunteers were issued in rapid succession and the regiments 
were recruited, men disappeared from among us quietly and without 
circumstance. They entered the army, the navy, the hospital corps, and 
sought their places where they supposed they could be most useful or 
most surely meet the foe. We learned that they had enlisted, when we 
found that they were gone. We had no idea how very creditable their 
numbers were to Harvard, for none then could count them; and while 
through that sultry summer the papers told the fragmentary and con- 
fused news of sweltering fights in Cuba and fever-stricken camps and 
rendezvous, we knew but little of the fate of any individual in the 
ranks. 

But when autumn came the war was over. The lists were made up, and 
we learned the names of those whose service was forever complete: Hen- 
shaw, Crapo, Hollister, Sanders, Talcott, Furness, Stover, Wheeler, Adsit, 
Lahman, and Sherman Hoar, who, without bearing arms, spent himself 
for the soldiers’ welfare as completely as any man in uniform. 

These men and their more fortunate comrades hoped eagerly for battle 
and its chances, but they were not blind to the darker risks of the sum- 
mer campaign in the tropics which everyody then foresaw. They went 
as promptly and gladly as to a game, but beneath such careless bearing 
many concealed a sterner resolution. Three of those who died — Hen- 
shaw, Crapo, and Talcott — had been out of College for some years and 
each had gained ground in his chosen profession, and knew what it might 
cost to abandon it. Henshaw had graduated in ’93, and was a student of 
philosophy and a teacher, a man of thoughtful and academic type; but 
he felt himself called to take part in a war for humanity and obeyed that 
call. He never saw action but was killed in camp in Virginia, while help- 
ing a fellow trooper to control a frightened horse. Crapo, a Law School 
graduate of 94, had already begun to climb the long ladder of his exact- 
ing profession; but he volunteered immediately and tried to raise a com- 
pany in his home town in Iowa. He realized soon, however, that its 
chances of seeing service would be slight, and so joined the 54th Iowa 
Volunteers as a private and went to Florida. After a few weeks in camp 
he was made regimental quartermaster’s clerk. He contracted malarial 
fever and a furlough was urged upon him; but he refused to leave his 
duties, until he had to be taken to the hospital at Jacksonville, where a 
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few days later he died. Talcott had received some training in the militia 
before the war, and so he turned his back on his law practice and enlisted 
in the 71st New York. He was quickly made a corporal, took part in the 
attack on San Juan Hill, and on July 9 received a second lieutenancy in 
the Seventh Regular Infantry. He served through the whole campaign 
in Cuba, but fell ill on the way North and died of typhoid malaria. 

Two other men had also received some training, Stover in the militia, 
Furness in the naval reserve. When the war broke out Stover enlisted in 
Battery A here in Boston. But when this battery was not mustered into 
active service he resigned and entered the First South Dakota regiment. 
His company was sent to the Philippines and he became a sergeant-major, 
but fell a victim to fever in October. Furness, who had been in the naval 
reserve while in College, volunteered for both the army and the navy 
when war was declared. He wrote frankly of his own enlistment: “I did 
not do it becanse I believed that any great moral question was to be set- 
tled, but because I felt that if the United States were to go to war I 
should not like to be left behind. . . . After all she is my country, and 
is worth a little sacrifice.” He was mustered into an Iowa regiment as 
corporal and did excellent service, first as a recruiting officer and then in 
camp at Jacksonville, Florida. But he died there of typhoid without ever 
getting to the front. 

Stuart Wheeler, a giant in strength but a boy in years, served through 
the Porto Rican campaign with the Philadelphia City Troop. There is 
much wearisome and even sordid labor about a tropical campaign, but 
though Wheeler had been brought up in luxury he did without flinching 
work from which more haydened men turned away. Thus he earned the 
reputation of never sparing himself. But he also understood the soldier’s 
duty to keep in condition for more work ; and so he was finally one of only 
about a dozen men among three hundred who were fit for heavy duty. 
Just before leaving Porto Rico he contracted typhoid, and never recovered 
from the illness which announced itself soon after he reached home. 

Three of these men were in the First Volunteer Cavalry. Sanders 
was Col. Roosevelt’s orderly during the morning of the fight at El Caney. 
Later his colonel wrote of him, — “The work of an orderly on foot, under 
the blazing sun, through the hot and matted jungle, was very severe, and 
finally the heat overcame him. He dropped, nor did he ever recover.” 
Fever succeeded, and after sufferings and misfortunes which it is heart- 
breaking to read of, and which are damning evidence of the neglect and 
mismanagement from which the Cuban army suffered, he finally suc- 
cumbed. 

Stanley Hollister, a clean and splendid athlete whose generous char- 
acter justified the love and honor that a college class seldom fails to give 
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to such men, was one of the first to join the Rough Riders. He was a 
most cheerful and efficient soldier, and his strength, his bravery, and his 
never ending helpfulness to others earned him the undying love and loy- 
alty of his troop. Yet he spoke so solemnly and earnestly about his rea- 
sons for enlisting to a member of one of the other troops whom he met 
and talked with one day in Tampa that he impressed only his exceptional 
solemnity of purpose on that man’s memory. He served in all his regi- 
ment’s engagements and at El Caney was wounded in the breast and in 
the hip. He would not let the surgeons attend to him until they had 
ministered to what he considered worse cases, and he made no reference 
to the shrapnel ball in his hip until several hours after they had dressed 
his more obvious wound. After ten days in the field hospital he was 
taken North to Fortress Monroe. There typhoid developed, and for nearly 
six weeks he made another cheerful and uncomplaining fight. Then even 
his strength was exhausted. 

Adsit, like Hollister, was one of the very first to volunteer his services 
as a Rough Rider. He was not then accepted, but later joined Troop C 
and was left in Tampa. There he and his fellow troopers curried horses 
and drilled in the blazing heat. When I mentioned him lately to one of 
them, the man’s first remark referred to an incident that illustrated a 
quality which made Adsit dear to his troop. “I remember,” the man said, 
“how one day he made a football out of a stuffed feed-bag and started us 
all playing the game.” When luckier men were sent to the front, Adsit 
set himself cheerfully to the important task of keeping up the spirits of 
his comrades. When his death was announced to his troop, the men dis- 
persed, dazed, to their tents. 

Lahman was a member of the Class of 1900 and got to Cuba with a 
company of the First Illinois Volunteer Infantry. After 48 hours in the 
trenches he was detailed with others to guard-duty at the yellow fever 
hospital at Siboney. There a volunteer was called for to act as clerk to 

.the surgeon in charge. Lahman stepped forward and began his tasks at 
once. When not busy with his clerical duties he was constant in his attend- 
ance on the sick, until, thus courting death, he himself fell a victim to 
the fever. 

Another man, a few years older than these, spent himself for the com- 
fort and welfare of the fever-stricken army and did an important work 
so generously and well that, though he never wore a uniform, his name 
too is placed upon the list today. As an agent‘of the Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Aid Association, Sherman Hoar visited and inspected the hospi- 
tals and hospital camps throughout that summer. He procured much- 
needed supplies for them, and did everything that money, tact, and 
energy could to reduce the disease, confusion, and suffering that were so 
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terrible. Finally he contracted typhoid, and, being exhausted by the ex- 
ertions that had saved many lives, quietly surrendered his own. 

Such are the records of these men. They are simple records, and as I 
state them so briefly, you are perhaps thinking how undramatic and how 
little relieved they are by battle scene or other martial incident. Truly, 
indeed! But such are more and more the soldier’s chances. As arma- 
ments are improved, and armies and their equipments grow apace, re- 
latively more depends on the commissary department, the hospital corps, 
and the mere good health, good order and good temper of the officers and 
men in the ranks; and such qualities spring only remotely from the indi- 
vidual volunteer’s undisciplined readiness to die for his country. They 
are precious fruits of toil and sacrifice and much enduring. Without them 
no regiment and no army can be trusted to march among the unpredict- 
able ordeals of war, where, at any moment, all ignorant of its tremendous 
réle and uninstructed save by the qualities I have named, it may suddenly 
be called upon to strike a blow that wastes or saves a generation. For 
such great moments no preparation is too thorough. They are the emerg- 
encies of history with which the soldier has to deal. Their momentous 
brevity dignifies any qualities that help an army to meet such emergencies 
and every drudgery that makes those qualities strong. Mere training and 
discipline are half the victory. 

To this truth the tablet here unveiled is in some sense dedicated. The 
fate that allowed no glamor or romance to cling about the records of these 
dead whom we commemorate spells their lesson plain. Think of their ex- 
perience! Many of them early lost all hope of that hour of glorious strife 
in which are born the hero and the song. Not one was killed in action. 
Think of the fever-stricken camps-and the glaring drill-grounds; of the 
raw volunteers patiently training and dying of typhoid ; of the days that 
were dust and sweat, and flies and labor; of the weary nights when they 
could find no rest! Even the few who got to Cuba went through such 
weeks. Others knew no other experience. But each of them stuck steadily 
at his prosaic tasks, knowing that out of the base metal of the recruiting- 
camp he was somehow helping to forge the tempered steel of a fighting 
regiment; proud in that knowledge, uncomplaining and asking no more. 

Happily we never had to fight the field for which they thus prepared, 
and today that short summer’s war looks small indeed beside the great 
campaigns and engagements of ’sixty-one to ’sixty-five. But we are now 
looking back, and twelve years ago the sinking of the Maine surprised 
and roused the country as unexpectedly as did the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, or the shots along the Concord turnpike. So, suddenly, do wars 
always come upon a people, even though a farseeing few may have read 
the omens, —and the duration of the war has little to do with the merits 
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of the volunteer. We live in an age in which one ship’s gun far at sea 
may wake the muttering drums of three continents; and, as in the past, 
so to the world’s end, small skirmishes and easy victories will usher the 
conflict that brings a generation to its knees or ennobles a nation. Yet 
in a day of great military establishments, we have chosen to do without 
standing armies and a military class. We boast that our citizens will 
leap to arms at the first threat of war and meet dangers and fatigues with 
gallantry and fortitude. Therein, we say, lies our strength. It is a splen- 
did boast and expresses a noble ideal, but it is well to remember that 
there is a subtle relaxation in preferring “I can get ready” to “I am 
prepared,” and that as surely as small wars bring great wars, so surely is 
no day too mean to put our willingness to the test. 

Twelve years ago these men helped our nation to meet such a test. 
They waited for no reading of the riddles of the hour; asked no pledge 
of the future, paused for no sweeter promise. They thought but of their 
country’s honor, and consulted only the stout eagerness of their own 
hearts. Young, favored of fortune, rich in opportunities and friends, 
happy children of this largely endowing mother, they tossed upon the 
altar of duty and manhood all the untold loves, desires, and ambitions, 
that are the immeasurable promise of life to the young. To us who were 
in College with them and knew them, the Spanish War with all its waste- 
ful errors has seemed a brighter page of history because such men as 
these gave up all else to serve in it; and their sacrifice has seemed to 
lend fresh ‘life and beauty to the ideals in loyalty to which they died. 
We said in the autumn of 1898 that they must not be forgotten in the 
University ; and “to express our love for them, and our pride in their 
happy memory ” we appointed a committee to see to the erection of a 
“worthy memorial.’ That committee has considered long and consulted 
wise counselors. Today the sculptor’s genius completes the work. There, 
beneath that eagle’s glorious wings, their names are writ forever where 
their younger Harvard brothers shall read them as they come and go 
throughout the generations. 

Mr. President: I now have the honor of presenting this tablet, on be- 
half of the committee, to the Union and the University. 

Henry James, Jr., ’99. 





A SKETCH OF CHIEF JUSTICE FULLER. 


MeELvILLE Weston Futter was born in Augusta, Maine, Feb. 11, 
1833, the son of Frederick Augustus and Catherine M. (Weston) Fuller. 
He died suddenly of heart disease in his summer home at Sorrento, Maine, 
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on July 4, 1910. His father was a lawyer in Augusta; an uncle was a 
lawyer in Bangor; his grandfather on his mother’s side, Nathan Weston, 
was associate justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, and his paternal 
grandfather, Henry Weld Fuller, a classmate of Daniel Webster at 
Dartmouth, was a judge in Kennebec County. Young Fuller fitted for 
college in Augusta; graduated at Bowdoin in 1853; studied law in the 
office of his uncle George M. Weston at Bangor, and at the Harvard Law 
School (1855). In 1856 he was admitted to the bar and began practice 
in Augusta, where he was elected to the City Council and also for a time 
served as city attorney. He also edited the Augusta Age, which was in- 
tended to be a rival of J. G. Blaine’s Kennebec Journal. 

That same year, 1856, Mr. Fuller moved to Chicago, which was still 
in its youth. There the young lawyer made his way rapidly. Within two 
years he appeared before the Supreme Court of Illinois in the case of 
Beach vs. Derby. From that time on his success as a practitioner was 
remarkable, and he was closely associated with the legal, political and so- 
cial progress of Chicago. The cases in which he was interested appear in 
more than one hundred of the law reports of Illinois. He was a personal 
friend and admirer of Stephen A. Douglas. In 1862 he was a member 
of the convention to revise the Illinois Constitution, and in 1863 he served 
as a member of the lower house of the Legislature. He was a delegate 
to the Democratic national conventions of 1864, 1872, 1876, and 1880, 


and made an eloquent speech in 1876 in placing Thomas A. Hendricks 


in nomination. 

Mr. Fuller began to practise in the Federal courts early in his career. 
His first case before the United States Supreme Court was that of Dows 
vs. Chicago, brought to restrain the collection of a tax on shares of bank 
stock. His first personal appearance in the Supreme Court was to argue 
the case of the Traders’ Bank vs. Campbell, involving the question 
whether a judgment against a bankrupt could constitute a fraudulent 
preference. His appearances after that were many and frequent. It is a 
singular coincidence that in the first case heard by the late Chief Justice 
Waite in 1874, Mr. Fuller, his successor in office, was counsel. 

President Cleveland offered Mr. Fuller at different times the offices of 
Solicitor-General, Civil Service Commissioner, and member of the Com- 
mission on Pacific Railways; but all of these he declined. At length, on 
the death of Chief Justice Waite, in 1887, the President offered him the 
place and he accepted, taking the oath of office Oct. 8, 1888. From a 
financial point of view his acceptance was a great sacrifice. In the two 
previous decades he had argued more cases before the Supreme Court 
than any other Western lawyer. His income had been $75,000 a year, 
whereas his salary as Chief Justice was only $10,500. 
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The case which brought Mr. Fuller into more than local notice prior to 
his appointment as Chief Justice was that in which he defended Bishop 
Charles E. Cheney, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, against the charge 
of canonical disobedience. The court was amazed at the knowledge of 
ecclesiastical law and the familiarity with patristic literature displayed by 
him. His argument before the Supreme Court of Illinois, to which the 
case finally went, has been pronounced a masterpiece. 

Mr. Fuller’s nomination as Chief Justice encountered bitter opposition 
in the Senate. The nomination was referred to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which held it back for nearly three months, and then re- 
ported it “ without recommendation.” Not until July 20, and then largely 
through the influence of the Republican Senators from Illinois, Cullom 
and Farwell, who cordially indorsed Mr. Fuller and silenced the false 
charges that he had been a “copperhead,” was he confirmed. 

Many cases of the highest importance to the country have come before 
the Supreme Court in the 22 years of Mr. Fuller’s service. The first of 
these was the income tax case of 1894. The court first stood 5 to 4 in 
favor of a tax, but on a re-argument, Justice Shiras was won over to the 
opposition, and the final decision, by a vote of 5 to 4, held the tax to be 
unconstitutional. The Chief Justice wrote the majority opinion. 

The second case of great importance involved the tariff policy toward 
the Philippine Islands. The Chief Justice sided with the minority, con- 
tending that to regard the Philippines as outside territory was unconsti- ~ 
tutional. Inthe Northern Securities decision Mr. Fuller was again with 
the minority. The court was closely divided. The position taken by the 
Chief Justice was not unexpected, in view of his general attitude toward 
the recent enlargement of Federal authority in business affairs. Other 
well-known opinions were in the Danbury hat case, in which labor unions 
were held to be amenable to the Sherman anti-trust law; the Western 
Union Telephone Company vs. Pennsylvania, a State being denied the 
right to tax messages except when intrastate; the Bank of Washington 
vs. Hume; Inman vs. South Carolina; Moore vs. Crawford and Lesly 
vs. Hardin. ‘ 

In 1903 the Chief Justice was eligible to retire. In 1906 the rumors 
that he would retire were renewed, and it was said that President Roose- 
velt wished to appoint Secretary Taft to fill the vacancy. Chief Justice 
Fuller, however, wanted to die in harness, feeling vigorous physically 
and mentally unimpaired. 

Mr. Fuller was a man of frugal tastes. He lived simply, in a large 
double house in the pleasant West End of Washington. In the summer 
he sojourned at Sorrento, near Bar Harbor, in his native State. His one 
passion was for books, of which he bought great quantities, devouring 
them with the zeal of a scholar. 
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Mr. Fuller was twice married. His first wife was Calista O. Reynolds, 
whom he married in 1858. She lived only a few years. He married 
for a second time in 1866 the daughter of the late William F. Coolbaugh, 
for many years president of the Union National Bank of Chicago. The 
Chief Justice had one son and eight daughters. Mr. Fuller was short in 
stature, and small, weighing only about 140 pounds. But he had a strik- 
ing appearance, with a mass of long, wavy, silver-gray hair, a face which 
might almost be called pallid, clear blue eyes, a Roman nose and finely- 
cut features. He was the first Chief Justice to wear a moustache, but he 
wore no beard. 

Politically Mr. Fuller was a Democrat of the purest type, and never be- 
trayed the principles of the New England Democratic stock from which 
he sprang. He was emphatically an anti-Federalist and strict construc- 
tionist, and a believer in honest money. It has been remarked, says the 
New York Tribune, that his name is not linked with as many notable, key 
decisions as that of his associate Justice Brewer. One reason for that is 
that the Chief Justice, being a Democrat and generally a close construc- 
tionist, was in the minority of his own court on a number of key ques- 
tions, ever since he was appointed. Another reason is that, inasmuch as 
the duty of assigning a member of the court to write an opinion (where 
the members are agreed) devolves on the Chief Justice, it often happened 
that he gave that opportunity to another. His associate justices say that 
never was a Chief Justice so loved and honored by his associates, and 
every lawyer who practises in the Supreme Court says the business of 
the court is facilitated and the trial of cases made simpler by this condi- 
tion. There was never a Chief Justice before allowed so much discretion 
in passing upon questions and in the decisions of minor points, by the 
associates who are supposed to enter into council even over the little 
things. During the years that Mr. Fuller presided, the most perfect 
| harmony was maintained on the Supreme bench, and this was done at 

times under trying circumstances. 

Mr. Fuller was the eighth Chief Justice. Harvard conferred the 
degree. of Doctor of Laws on him in 1890; Northwestern and Bowdoin in 
1888; Dartmouth and Yale in 1901. At the time of his death he was 
President of the Harvard Law School Association. He valued highly 
his Harvard ties and attended whenever he could the meetings of the 
Association. 
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BABBITT’S “THE NEW LAOKOON.”? 


Turis is the most important study of the bases of criticism that has been 
made in America for many a long day. Mr. Babbitt does not busy him- 


1 The New Laokoon. An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. By Irving Babbitt, 
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self with the mere surface. He goes below opinions to principles. In 
striving to discover the bed-rock of aesthetics, he surveys all “the arts,” 
for he understands, as every thinking person must, that you cannot iso- 
late one art —be it poetry or painting, music or sculpture, architecture 
or the drama — and imagine that, though it has and must have laws of its 
own, it can be independent of the underlying laws of aesthetics. Anarchy, 
or Pragmatism, to give it its more genteel name, has so far invaded 
every field, that we are in danger of reaching the chaos of individual 
tastes, in which any taste will be assumed to be as valid as any other. 

In so-called literary criticism this condition of chaos has existed for 
some time. You come upon examples of it every day in the professed 
critical journals, which seem to take it for granted that fiction is the only 
form of literature. Thus the editor of the New York Times Saturday 
Review recently informed his readers that John Morley had “ of course ” 
not produced anything in the higher walks of literature. As if a great 
biographical history like Morley’s “‘ Gladstone ” did not belong to “ higher 
literature”; or his studies of Voltaire and Rousseau, and many of his 
essays were to be ostracized from the higher circles of intellectual products ! 
As if any literary forms which had served Thucydides and Tacitus and 
Plutarch — to mention only the ancients —for producing master; ieces, 
were not to be classified as “ higher literature’! The editor of the Times 
Saturday Review simply proved by that remark that he, like most of his 
readers, is the victim of that confusion of the arts which Professor Babbitt 
has diagnosed with such penetration. 

Lessing wrote his “ Laokoon ” a century and a half ago to investigate 
the proper domain of each art, and especially to condemn the encroach- 
ment of painting on literature. This, and a return to nature, constituted 
his general gospel; a return to that nature which had been almost stran- 
gled out of existence by the artificialities and conventions of Neo-Classic- 
ism. At the very moment when Lessing was laying down his theory, a 
mightier than he was spreading the same gospel concretely in some of 
the most seductive books ever written. With Lessing, the doctrine 
might long have remained a topic for literary critics: with Rousseau it 
became a battle-cry, and urged forward that Revolution which has trans- 
formed men’s ideals throughout. The new wine of Romanticism burst the 
old bottles of Neo-Classicism. 

But before analyzing the various manifestations of Romanticism during 
the 19th century, Prof. Babbitt surveys the older theories on which the 
arts were consciously or unconsciously practised. He examines Aris- 
totle’s dicta on imitation, and epitomizes Lessing’s conclusions. Very 
striking is his parallel between Lessing and Luther. Then he takes up 
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Romanticism from its inception, and traces it through its many forms 
down to today. He reminds us that Tieck, Hoffman and other Germans 
experimented in extravagances, which are popularly supposed to be the 
monopoly of latter-day Frenchmen and their imitators. Romanticism 
proper, Primitivism, Symbolism, Naturalism, Impressionism, are dissected 
with a keen scrutiny. Prof. Babbitt shows how the same influences have 
affected different arts; how in their effort for spontaneity writers have 
appropriated the characteristics of musicians or of painters, how painters 
have tried to transfer the attributes of poetry to their canvases, and com- 
posers have run to program music ; how Rodin with his amorphous sculp- 
ture is as irrational (not to say absurd) as is Rimbaud with his vowel-colors 
and Mallarmé with his meaningless concatenations of syllables. 

If you follow Prof. Babbitt, you will see that the 19th century, as it 
expressed itself in the arts, was the period when Liberty degenerated 
first into License and then into Anarchy, and when the dominant effort 
revealed itself more and more in the substitution of mere sensation for 
reason and character. The scope for individual expression, which was a 
crying need in 1760, was long ago attained ; and individual expression is 
now the prerogative of everybody. An unbridled Individualism reigns. 
In their pursuit of sensations, decadents like Wilde and Verlaine sink 
into bestiality, and then, by a perfectly logical rebound, plunge into a 
pseudo-religious mysticism. For mysticism, whether Catholic or Pantheis- 
tic, is just as much a negation of reason as sensationalism is. Mere sensa- 
tions lead nowhere — except to the Pit. They have no value, unless they 
be related to what went before and will come after, —to character, in 
short. Character implies that life has purpose, order, laws, to which the 
individual adjusts his conduct. 

“ Restraint” was the motto of the Greeks in all their arts —“ yundev 
dyav, nothing too much.” “ Riot” is the motto of Romanticism carried 
to its inevitable extreme. “ Have sensations! There is neither good nor 
evil, only a douche of sensations, hot, tepid, cold! Experience as many, 
and as intensely, as youcan! Right and wrong are merely subjective 
illusions — details of climate! If moral considerations hamper you, away 
with them! Passion —that is, sensation raised to the highest power — 
is the only test. To get the cash value out of your senses, mix them up 
— confound music and poetry, color and music. Or go even further, and 
imitate Huysmans’s hero who devised a mouth-organ, or that other im- 
becile who elaborated a symphony of smells. Have sensations!” That is 
the Alpha and Omega of the modern creed ! 

Between the “ Restraint” of the Greeks and the “ Riot” of modern 
Romanticism is no reconciliation possible? That a way of mediation may 
be found is Prof. Babbitt’s belief, and he pronsises to outline it in another 
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volume. But whoever reads this essay intelligently will understand the 
nature of the remedy. Merely in exposing evils and extravagances as he 
has done, he has rendered the first, indispensable service. There is no- 
thing haphazard, nothing hasty, in his diagnosis. He supports his positions 
by numberless instances, and so truly commands his subject, that his illus- 
trations, though drawn from many fields, have structural pertinence. He 
may seem elusive at times to readers who cannot think — and persons 
devoted to sensations regard thinking as drudgery for slaves — but even 
they can hardly fail to be pierced, at one point or another, by his shafts 
of criticism. We, at least, will hope that “The New Laokoon” may be 
the signal for a reformation as necessary as that which was wrought in 
part by the “ Laokoon” of Lessing. 





THE HARVARD MONTHLY: 1885-1910. 


Last spring, at its annual dinner, the Harvard Monthly celebrated the 
25th anniversary of its founding. Thus, though the Monthly is younger 
than the Lampoon, the Advocate, or the Crimson, it can no longer be re- 
garded as the baby of Harvard’s literary family ; it has grown up, and 
must be judged not only by what it promises, but by what it has actually 
accomplished. Twenty-five years ago, when Houghton, Fullerton, San- 
tayana, Sanborn, Carpenter, and Baldwin began to publish a “literary ” 
undergraduate magazine, they had little or no definite conception of what 
the future of their publication would be, and no certainty that it would 
have any future at all. They simply felt that the existing college papers 
provided no suitable medium for the expression of their ideas and emo- 
tions in the ways in which they desired to express them. Seldom has a 
magazine been founded with less view to catching the public taste, or with 
more exclusive devotion to the intellectual needs of its editors. Fortun- 
ately, this group contained men of exceptional ability. One of them has 
since become known to Harvard men everywhere as a poet, a philosopher, 
and an inspiring teacher. Another, Fullerton, has for years occupied one 
of the most important posts in the world of journalism, that of Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Times. A third, Carpenter, had already be- 
come one of the foremost of American teachers of English when his death, 
a year ago, ended a life of great accomplishment and still greater promise. 
It is not surprising, then, that these men, though they had little thought 
concerning the future of the magazine they had created to meet their 
own needs, laid secure foundations for a work which, so well started, was 
bound to be carried on. And it has been carried on, until now the list of 
past editors bears 150 names; and the 250 numbers of the magazine con- 
tain pieces of prose and verse of which the members of the original board, 
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as they survey the career for which they were originally responsible, may 
well be proud. 

A history of the Monthly would be really a series of character-studies 
of the men who have had charge of it in the successive years. For though 
the nature of the Monthly in minor respects has often changed, though 
there have been good years and bad years, the fundamental purpose for 
which the paper was designed by its founders has remained unaltered : 
it has always been carried on primarily to give the editors and contribut- 
ors a chance to say whatever they felt to be worth saying, provided they 
said it as well as they could. The readers have not been entirely ignored ; 
but the attitude of the editors has regularly been that of the Englishman 
in a French railway carriage who, upon the offer of a fellow traveler to 
translate his protests concerning his baggage to the courteous but uncom- 
prehending guard, replied with dignity, “ If these chaps don’t understand 
my English, they can go to blazes.” This attitude has worked both for 
good and for evil. It has meant that at its best the Monthly has been 
absolutely devoted to the publication of what the editors believed to be 
the best available material, irrespective of popular demand ; and there 
are few periodicals of any kind that can boast of a prouder aim than that. 
On the other hand, the principle on which the Monthly has been conducted 
has led some editors to forget that popular judgment has often much wisdom 
in it. Thus there have been times when an unfortunate conception of liter- 
ary values has led the Monthly into strange paths, when the editor’s lim- 
itations excluded much good work that was not in accord with his tastes, 
when the expression “Good, but not Monthly material” has been used 
to condemn contributions sometimes of real excellence. But whatever the 
limitations, whatever the errors of judgment, it can truthfully be said 
that the aim has always been high. And when we realize how high this 
aim is, and remember that the execution has been in the hands of boys 
generally not much over 20 years old, the success of the Monthly is dis- 
tinctly remarkable. 

For the Monthly has been successful. This is the testimony, in the 
first place, of the men who were formerly its editors. They feel that it 
has well fulfilled its chief purpose, in that it gave them and their contem- 
poraries, as it is giving men today, an opportunity to think and to write 
without which their undergraduate lives would have been distinctly poorer. 
This is the testimony, again, of those who have followed the career of the 
Monthly, who have read it from year to year, and who remember that 
amid much that was artificial and weak, much that was insincere and sen- 
timental, there have been stories of real power, essays with serious and 
honest thought lucidly expressed, and verse with touches of that finality 
which marks true poetry. And the good work has been limited to no one 
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time. Almost every year of the Monthly’s history has produced some- 
thing deserving a place among the best literary productions of Harvard 
undergraduates. Many as have been the changes in the tone of the paper, 
there has been a real and unbroken continuity in the excellence of the best 
work. It is on this continuity that the greatest hopes for the future of the 
Monthly must be based. 

That the future will show any radical changes from what the Monthly 
has been in the past is unlikely, at least if we are to judge by what has 
already happened. The Monthly of today is not essentially unlike that 
of 1885-86. There have been great periods in the Monthly’s history, 
names that stand out in the list of contributors, but of great changes 
there have been few. Yet there has been one change, brought about so 
gradually that the difference is perceptible only when we compare the work 
of the entire last decade with that of the years between 1885 and 1895. 
The Monthly of today may not truthfully represent the general course 
of undergraduate thought at Harvard, but there certainly is no direct 
opposition. In the earlier years, on the other hand, the Monthly — if we 
are to accept the testimony of the men who managed it in those days — 
was often frankly an exotic; it was a source of pride to the editors that 
they saw visions unseen by other men, visions which, perhaps, other men 
had no desire to see. Today the Monthly is not without the same exotic 
element, especially in its verse; but there is evident a marked and con- 
stantly growing tendency on the part of the Monthly’s contributors to 
feel that the things deserving the serious thought of college students are, 
after all, those which immediately concern the community in which they 
live. And the dream of those who have served and loved the Monthly is 
that some day, without the sacrifice of one particle of individuality or 
literary excellence, it shall become the medium through which all that is 
best in undergraduate thought shall find sincere expression. 

The Monthly editors of the future will find, when they look over the 
Monthly’s rolls, that they have been admitted to a fellowship of which 
they may well be proud. At Harvard we have Professor Baker, Professor 
Moore, Professor Rand, and Professor Santayana, besides Professors 
Briggs, Neilson, and Wendell among the honorary editors. Other former 
editors who have won distinction as teachers are Robert Herrick and 
R. M. Lovett at Chicago, the late George R. Carpenter at Columbia, and 
R. P. Utter at Amherst; while Frederick Winsor is at the head of one 
of the foremost private schools in New England. In journalism the 
Monthly has Norman Hapgood of Collier’s, M. A. de W. Howe of the 
Youth’s Companion, H. T. Parker of the Boston Transcript,and W. M. 
Fullerton of the London Times. Among those who have become known 
as writers are Charles M. Flandrau, Henry Copley Greene, Hermann 
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Hagedorn, William Vaughn Moody, Arthur Stanwood Pier, Henry 
M: Rideout, and the late Joseph Trumbull Stickney, together with 
Bliss Carman, Perey MacKaye, and Edwin Arlington Robinson of the 
honorary editors. What these Monthly men have accomplished may best 
be summarized in the words used by Professor Wendell in a speech made 
at the 21st annual dinner at New York in 1906. “I have sometimes 
wondered,” he said, “ whether the Monthly has been of any real service 
to literature in this country. But when I think of American poetry of 
today, I remember that the foremost name is that of William Vaughn 
Moody ; when I think of American journalism, I remember that the fore- 
most name is that of Norman Hapgood ; and when I think of American 
fiction, I remember that one of the foremost names is that of Robert 
Herrick. This, gentlemen, is the Monthily’s contribution to American 
letters.” 

Below is a list of all the editors of the Monthly from 1885 to the 
present time: 

Editors-in-chief: A. B. Houghton, ’86, * G. R. Carpenter, ’86, G. P. 
Baker, ’87, M. A. de W. Howe, ’87, R. E. N. Dodge, ’89, N. Hapgood, 
90, R. W. Herrick, ’90, * H. McCulloch, ’91, R. M. Lovett, 92, H. Ware, 
93, J. R. Oliver, 94, E. K. Rand, 794, P. la Rose, 95, W. T. Denison, 
96, H. A. Phillips, 97, R. S. Dunn, ’98, H. M. Rideout, 99, W. Mor- 
row, ’00, J. G. Forbes, 01, R. M. Green, ’02, L. Ward, ’03, H. L. War- 
ner, 03, W. H. L. Bell, ’04, S. Hale, 05, H. A. Bellows, ’06, H. Hage- 
dorn, ’07, J. H. Wheelock, ’08, R. E. Rogers, 09, E. E. Hunt, ’10. 

Editors: W. M. Fullerton, ’86, *T. P. Sanborn, ’86, G. Santayana, 
’86, B. Berenson, ’87, F. S. Palmer, ’87, *H. G. Bruce, ’88, W. A. 
Leahy, ’88, * H. S. Sanford, ’88, C. T. Sempers, ’88, H. Bates, 90, H. 
T. Parker, ’90, H. A. Davis, ’91, S. P. Duffield, 92, W. V. Moody, ’93, 
*P. H. Savage, 93, H. C. Greene, 94, C. M. Flandrau, ’95, * J. T. 
Stickney, ’95, A. S. Pier, 95, *C. G. Carter, 96, J. P. Cotton, ’96, E. 
H. James, 96, A. T. Robinson, ’96, H. W. Miller, ’97, A. Z. Reed, ’97, 
S. R. Wrightington, ’97, E. W. S. Pickhardt, 98, R. P. Utter, 98, P. G. 
Carleton, ’99, J. W. Keiley, ’99, P. L. Miller, 99, W. L. Raymond, ’99, 
M. S. Savage, 99, W. C. Arensberg, ’00, R. C. Bolling, 00, * W. Jones, 
00, J. P. White, 00, J. la Farge, 01, G. H. Montague, ’01, E. Bern- 
baum, ’02, G. C. Hirst, 02, B. B. Lee, 02, H. S. Pollard, 02, H. R. 
van Law, ’02, B. Wendell, 02, O. J. Campbell, 03, H. W. Holmes, ’03, 
V. V. M. Beede, 04, J. V. J. Brandon, ’04, L. M. Crosbie, 04, S. A. 
Welldon, ’04, O. Bates, 05, C. H. Brown, ’05, P. P. Crosbie, ’05, R. C. 
Sturgis, 05, W. H. Gibson, 06, C. T. Ryder, 06, F. D. Webster, ’06, 
M. Wertheim, ’06, R. M. Arkush, ’07, A. Davis, 07, C. H. Dickerman, 
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07, J. L. Price, 07, E. Royce, ’07, R. Altrocchi, ’08, L. D. Cox, ’08, G. 
Emerson, ’08, J. T. Addison, ’09, D. Carb, 09, R. W. Follett, ’09, L. 
Grandgent, ’09, E. R. Lewis, 09, H. B. Sheahan, ’09, C. D. Britten, ’10, 
N. Foerster, ’10, C. E. Hale, ’10, E. W. Huckel, ’10, W. Lippmann, ’10, 
J. S. Reed, ’10, A. Seeger, ’10, P. Marriett, 11, K. R. Macgowan, ’11, 
J. S. Miller, 711, P. Snedeker, ’11, R. Douglas, ’12, J. G. Gilkey, ’12. 
Business Managers: W. W. Baldwin, ’86, F. H. Sellers, ’87, W. D. 
Bancroft, ’88, C. H. Moore, ’89, * P. S. Abbot, ’90, T. W. Lamont, 92, 
F. Winsor, 93, M. Ladd, ’94, W. P. Hapgood, ’94, E. G. Merrill, ’95, 
W. B. Parker, ’97, J. A. Ballentine, 7 99, C. Blaikie, 99, C. E. Reck, 
01, A. E. Ells, 02, H. J. Winslow, ’02, H. S. Martin, 03, E. L. Burn- 
ham, ’04, M. K. Hart, ’04, L. H. Schoff, ’04, A. L. Thayer, ’04, R. H. 
Miller, 05, R. F. Putnam, ’05, A. P. Crum, ’06, G. A. Moriarty, ’06, 
C. E. Ware, 06, O. C. Wagstaff, 07, W. F. Low, ’07, H. E. Aulsbrook, 
08, J. W. Baker, 08, R. R. Sloane, 08, H. M. Pitman, ’09, J. W. 
Adams, ’10, W. M. Kraus, 710, W. Sammons, ’11, E. D. Smith, ’13. 
Honorary Editors: L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, B. Carman, P. MacKaye, 
"97, W. A. Neilson, E. A. Robinson, ’95, B. Wendell, ’77. 
Henry Adams Bellows, ’06. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “DROPPING.” 


In looking over a series of Class Reports recently, I was struck by the 
fact that the mortality was invariably greater — in some cases, astonish- 
ingly greater — among the temporary than among the graduate members 
of the classes in question. This seemed puzzling at first, because as I 
recalled the dropped men of my own Class and its immediate neighbors, 
I did not remember being aware as an undergraduate that they seemed to 
have a poorer expectation of life than the rest of us. On the contrary, 
the fellows who after a season or two swelled the ranks of the dropped, 
were often endowed with unusual physical exuberance and sometimes with 
apparent mental superiority. 

A generation ago a dropped man’s classmates seldom regarded him 
with severity. The mere fact that he had not studied carried no stigma. 
It was felt that he had “loved not wisely but too well ” sports, the theatre, 
comradeship, the joys of indolence which most of us recognized as de- 
lightful and necessary parts of life. The trouble with our dropped com- 
panions was that they tried to make a part the whole; but as between 
them and the Faculty, our sympathies went out inevitably to them. So 
long as they were “ good fellows,” no punishment that the Faculty im- 
posed caused them to lose caste among their associates. 

* Died. 
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The candidate for dropping had an unfathomable capacity for becoming 
conspicuous from the very moment he entered College. You felt mor- 
tified when you confessed, perhaps as late as Thanksgiving of Freshman 
year, that you did n’t know X. “ What! not know X!” your interlocutor 
would exclaim, rubbing it in; “why, he’s the Big Man in our Class.” 
And perhaps X indicated his claims to primacy by the vigor he devoted 
to the Class Punch — that Bacchanalian festival where Class and other 
spirits flowed without stint, and the Registrar invariably appeared at the 
moment when a batch of good fellows were too much overcome by enthu- 
siasm to escape from his punitive curiosity. Once, indeed, he had an un- 
expectedly warm reception; for he arrived at the street entrance, just 
after some playful Freshmen, of what proved to be a very sober Class, 
had thrown the air-tight stove downstairs. 

But “good fellowship ” was not the only cause of dropping. Some men 
fell behind through illness ; others suffered from weak eyes; others again 
had a congenital incapacity to learn; while some were too young, and a 
few had hard luck in their marks. In those days the Harvard instructors 
had so sensitive a marking system that they literally thought in thou- 
sandths. The passing mark was 40 per cent. If you received 40 per 
cent you got through, while your chum Jones, with only 39.9 per cent, 
was dropped. Jones may now be a judge, or a Philadelphia lawyer, or 
a railway president, and you are — what you are. Perhaps it was this 
splitting of hairs that roused our scepticism as to the justice of dropping. 
We did n’t believe that even Professor Cook, with his intricate marking 
machine, could really come within the tenth of a per cent in appraising us. 

Then, too, youth is always liable to mistake mere eccentricity for unusual 
power. The undergraduate discovers genius in strange persons — some- 
times, in himself. Professor Shaler once told me that if he had a son 
who promised to be a genius, he would not spoil him by sending him to 
college. In every Class there are, I suspect, one, or two or more fellows 
who, without the least confirmation from their father or teacher, believe 
themselves endowed with genius. They instinctively take care that col- 
lege routine shall not spoil them. Naturally, the Faculty does not appre- 
ciate them. They cannot work in harness. They regard fixed hours, pa- 
rietal regulations, academic proprieties as shackles to be spurned. They 
generally disappear from Harvard’s precincts before the end of Fresh- 
man year, to become — the tradition used to be — those members of the 
staff of the New York Sun, perpetually fresh and indisputably clever, 
who wrote up the Tenderloin for that newspaper in old days. 

But the statisties which the best Class Secretaries now furnish, espe- 
cially in the valuable Class encyclopedias which they bring out to cele- 
brate the 25th year of graduation, throw a different light on dropping. 
Here are a few sample figures : 
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Class of 1876 in 1901 | Cuter HS ABs "a 
Class of 1881 in 1906 { ¢ ABS i 
Class of 1882 in 1907 { ABs 88 
Class of 1884in 1909 } 4 "MOA S |B 
Class of 1885in1n10 fw MEADS 


Summing up, we find that in these five Classes 140 out of 927 A.B.s, 
15. +- per cent have died; whereas, out of 299 temporary members, 93 
or 32.-+ per cent have died. In other words, the expectation of life of 
a graduating member of a Class is at least double that of a temporary 
member. 

It need hardly be pointed out that all temporary members are not the 
victims of dropping: some excellent scholars come to Harvard with the 
deliberate purpose of staying only a year or two, and then they pursue 
their chosen career in the world, and are often very successful. But this 
makes the case of the dropped even less hopeful. If the five Classes, — 
76, 81, 82, ’84, and ’85, — whose statistics have been cited here, are 
fairly representative, we may infer that the dropped or temporary mem- 
bers average about 8 per cent of each class ; that 85 per cent of the gradu- 
ates will live to celebrate their 25th anniversary of graduation, but that 
less than 68 per cent of the temporary members will survive at that date. 

Only a careful study of the reasons which led in each case to drop- 
ping or to withdrawal from College, with an investigation into the subse- 
quent career, would enable us to generalize confidently ; nevertheless, the 
figures examined warrant us in concluding that dropping often implies 
more than mere juvenile inattention or whim, or than revolt against aca- 
demic restraints. It seems to indicate a predisposition to bodily, mental 
or moral inefficiency, which sooner or later, and usually sooner rather 
than later, results in disability and death. We all know temporary mem- 
bers who have done noble things; but as a group, the stars in their courses 
are against them. The fellow who “could stand high, if he wanted to,” 
should be warned that his not “ wanting to” is an unfavorable symptom. 

Finally, even this cursory survey may do something towards justify- 
ing the marking system of old days and towards demonstrating that the 
Faculty, whose disciplinary action we sometimes regarded as either hap- 
hazard, incompetent, arbitrary or downright unjust, did really succeed, to 
a remarkable degree, in distinguishing the youths of promise from those 
who, even as Freshmen, had an ominous though often unsuspected flaw. 
It is to be hoped that some one with leisure will investigate this subject 
thoroughly. 


William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 
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THE SUMMER TERM. 
i Tue Commencement exercises were held on June 29, in Sanders 
| Theatre. The usual orations and parts were delivered in the morning by 
| The Com- representatives of the various groups of candidates for de- 
| mencement grees, and at the close of these morning exercises President 

Festival. : . 2 

Lowell conferred the various diplomas, numbering some- 


what over a thousand in all. There were 12 honorary degrees. Hon. 
C. E. Hughes, Governor of New York, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Gen. 
Horace Porter, Pres. R. C. Maclaurin of the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Prof. Samuel Williston, ’82, of the Harvard Law School, 
: became honorary Doctors of Laws. Prof. G. W. Prothero, late professor 
i of history in the University of Edinburgh and now editor of the Quar- 
f terly Review, who has been lecturing at Harvard during the past year, | 
was given the degree of Litt.D. Three distinguished scientists were en- | 
rolled as Doctors of Science, these being Sir James Murray, Prof. T. W. 
t Richards, ’86, of Harvard, and Prof. Theobald Smith of thé Medical 
School. The honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon 
Col. Thomas L. Livermore of Boston, Mr. Robert A. Woods of the South 
End House, and Mr. John E. Thayer. 

Nine hundred and ninety-three degrees were given to students in the 
various university departments, of which number all but 40 were degrees 
in course. These 40, commonly known as degrees “ out of course,” were 
degrees given to students who, although candidates for degrees in some 
previous year, did not at that time completely fulfil the requirements. Of 
the 953 graduates in course, 437, or somewhat less than half, were Bach- 
elors of Arts. It is interesting to note, therefore, that the majority of the 
degrees conferred by the University were what may be termed “ gradu- 
ate degrees,” or degrees taken by students who are already college gradu- 
! ates. Despite her large undergraduate interests Harvard is preéminently 
an institution of graduate study. The Law School turned out one of the 
largest graduating classes in its history, numbering 186 in all. There 
were 120 Masters of Arts and 35 Doctors of Philosophy, about the usual 
quota. Eight students received the degree of Master of Business Admin- 
istration, this being the first occasion upon which the University has con- 
ferred that degree. —In the afternoon following the Alumni luncheon 
addresses were given as usual in Memorial Hall. Hon. Theodore Roose- 
velt, ’80, president of the Alumni Association, presided and introduced 
President Lowell, Gov. Draper, Gov. Hughes, Prof. G. W. Prothero, 
Pres. Maclaurin, Mr. Wetmore, and Judge Sanford, all of whom spoke at 
some length upon interesting topics. The hall was well filled with gradu- 

\ ates, for the weather was ideal and the various class reunions seemed to at- 
j tract larger numbers of Alumni to Cambridge than in most previous years. 
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The annual meeting of the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was 
held as usual on the day following Commencement in Memorial Hall. 
Mr. F. B. Fish, ’75, presided. The oration was delivered by Gov. Charles 
E. Hughes, LL.D., of New York, and the poem was read by Prof. Henry 
van Dyke, S.T.D., of Princeton University. —The annual election of 
Overseers was attended this year with more than ordinary interest owing 
to the strong list of candidates presented to the Alumni for election. 
The results of the balloting were as follows: For six-year terms, C. W. 
Eliot, ’53, of Cambridge, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, of Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
F. L. Higginson, ’63, of Boston, Rev. G. A. Gordon, ’81, of Boston, and 
A. L. Mills, ’81, of Portland, Ore. For the two-year term, Gov. A. E. 
Willson, ’69, of Frankfort, Ky., was chosen. 

The regular annual report of the Graduate Treasurer of Athletics 
made its appearance some weeks before College closed. This is a docu- 
ment which, perhaps owing to the belated date at which it is forthcom- 
ing, receives as a rule a great deal less attention than its im- he year in 
portance deserves. The present report covers the academic Athletics. 
year 1908-09 and presents in tabulated form the receipts and expend- 
itures connected with every branch of the University’s athletic interests. 
For the year in question the receipts from every field of sport amounted 
to $124,585.53. Football was of course the largest source of income, 
being responsible for $78,897.76; but baseball was also an important 
money-maker and brought no less than $23,589.63 into the treasury. All 
other sports, with the exception of tennis (where the fees obtained for the 
use of the courts is an important item), were maintained at a financial 
loss. The total expenditures amounted to $121,819.35, so that the surplus 
for the year was only $2,766.18 as compared with a surplus of $26,091.10 
for the preceding year (1907-08). This difference is not due to any 
appreciable falling-off in receipts, which were nearly the same in the 
two years, but to an increase in expenses amounting to over $20,000. 
For this increase football was mainly responsible. During the year 
1908-09 University football brought in about $4000 less than in 1907-08, 
but it cost nearly $12,000 more, the expenses rising from $19,894.97 in 
one year to $31,067.17 in the other. This is a very remarkable increase, 
amounting to over 60% in a single season and ought to be adequately 
explained lest it create suspicion among the athletic authorities of other 
institutions. In these two years the schedules of games were substan- 
tially the same so far as football was concerned, although in 1908-09 the 
fact that the Yale game was played at New Haven accounts undoubtedly 
for some additional expenditure. 

In the series of Spring athletic contests with Yale the University’s re- 
presentatives made on the whole a very satisfactory showing. The annual 
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The Spring tack games with Yale were held at the Stadium on May 
Series with 14, and although the outcome was in doubt until the decision 
_ of the very last event on the program, the University team 
won by a small margin — 524 to 51} points. The victory was extremely 
creditable, for the track team had passed through a very trying season 
owing to numerous accidents. In the baseball series Yale won handily the 
game at New Haven, and Harvard retaliated decisively on her own field. 
The deciding game at New York on June 28 was one of the best and 
most exciting contests ever held between the two colleges, the winning 
run being scored in the latter half of the ninth inning. Yale won by a 
score of 10 to 9. From every point of view the two teams were well 
balanced. The University closed the athletic season on June 30, however, 
by a remarkable series of rowing victories on the Thames, defeating Yale 
in the University eight, the University four, and the Freshmen eight- 
oared races. The only event which Harvard failed to win was the one- 
mile race for Freshmen fours, rowed on the evening before the regular 
contests. In the most important race of the series, — the ’Varsity eight, — 
the issue was never in doubt after the contest got properly under way. 
Harvard finished in the best of condition with a lead of about five boat 
lengths, having rowed practically the whole race at the uniform stroke of 
32. The year in athletics may be said, therefore, to have ended with hon- 
ors about even. Yale showed a decisive superiority on the gridiron ; but 
Harvard showed an equally distinct superiority on the river. On the track 
and on the diamond the teams representing the two institutions showed 
themselves to be of just about equal strength. Best of all, however, is the 
fact that in every one of the various contests the spirit of the contesting 
teams was excellent, and the entire absence of all ill-feeling, chicanery, and 
roughness is gratifying to all lovers of clean and good-tempered sport. 

Since the issue of the last number of the Magazine the staff of the Law 
School has been strengthened by the addition of two new teachers. Dr. 
Law School § Roscoe Pound, who has been Professor of Law in the Law 
a. School of the University of Chicago, comes to Cambridge 
with the beginning of the next academic year to assume the Story Pro- 
fessorship of Law as the successor of Prof. Jeremiah Smith, ’56, whose 
resignation was recorded a short time ago. Prof. Pound is one of the best- 
known of the younger jurists in the United States. He has written many 
articles of the very highest order for the leading law journals and in them 
has shown marked originality and independence of thought. In his coming 
to the Law School the University adds to its circle of teachers one who 
has amply demonstrated his ability both as an instructor and as a creative 
scholar in the broad fields of jurisprudence and legal philosophy. 

The other appointment is that of A. W. Scott, 2 ’09, as Assistant Pro- 
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fessor of Law. Prof. Scott is a graduate of Rutgers College, and since his 
graduation from the Harvard Law School a year ago has been giving lec- 
tures on Pleading and on Equity at the School. The appointments of 
Dean Thayer, and Professors Pound and Scott necessitate a considerable 
rearrangement of the work of instruction in the Law School. Dean Thayer 
assumes charge of the courses on Torts and on Evidence. Prof. Pound 
wili give the courses on Equity and on Quasi-Contracts. Prof. Scott will 
have the course on Trusts. For the new fourth year of the Law School 
curriculum a number of interesting courses are provided. Prof. Wyman 
offers a course on Administrative Law; and Prof. Beale a course on 
Jurisprudence. Instruction in Roman Law and in the Modern Codes of 
Civil Law is to be arranged before the term opens ; and it is the intention 
to provide courses on the Interpretation of Statutes and on the Theory of 
Legislation a year later. 

Another appointment which does not fall quite within the circle of the 
Law School but which will ensure permanent instruction in an important 
branch of legal science has also been announced. Prof. G.G. protessor 
Wilson of Brown University has been chosen Professor of Wilson's 
International Law, and will assume charge of the instruction ae 
in that subject with the opening of the next college year. Prof. Wilson 
has been for ten years in charge of all the instruction in international law 
given at the Naval War College at Newport to the higher officers of the 
United States Navy. As this work is performed mainly during the summer 
months, Prof. Wilson’s appointment to Harvard will not interfere with a 
continuance of his duties in this important position. Last year Prof. Wilson 
was associated with Admiral Stockton as the representative of the United 
States at the London Conference which undertook, on behalf of the various 
great powers, the revision of the rules of international law relating to war- 
like operations at sea. He is the author of a well-known text-book on in- 
ternational law, and has frequently contributed articles of high value to 
legal periodicals and to the journals of learned societies. During the past 
three or four years Prof. Wilson has been giving lectures at Harvard 
while retaining his connection with Brown University, and during this 
time he has made a most favorable impression alike upon his students and 
his colleagues. 

The Corporation has also announced an appointment of high importance 
to the Medical School. Dr. Harvey Cushing, m ’95, becomes Professor 
of Surgery. He has also been appointed by the authorities of ne medical 
the new Peter Bent Brigham Hospital to be surgeon-in-chief School. 
at that institution. Dr. Cushing is a native of Cleveland and a graduate 
of Yale College, from which institution he came in 1891 to the Harvard 
Medical School. After his graduation in medicine he spent two years as 
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house surgeon in the Mass. General Hospital, and then went to Baltimore, 
where he became Associate-Professor of Surgery in the Medical School of 
Johns Hopkins University. Although still a young man he is regarded as 
the leading exponent of neurological surgery in the United States. With 
Dr. Cushir 5 as surgeon-in-chief, and Dean Christian as physician-in-chief, 
the Briziaam Hospital will begin its work in the most intimate possible re- 
lation with the Harvard Medical School. 

In the academic staff several transfers and changes of title have been 
Changes in recently made. Prof. G. P. Baker, ’87, hitherto Professor 
the Faculty. of English, takes the new title of Professor of Dramatic 
Literature; Prof. D. G. Lyon, A 01, formerly Hollis Professor of Di- 
vinity, becomes Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other Oriental Lan- 
guages; Prof. J. H. Ropes, ’89, who has held the Bussey Professorship of 
New Testament Criticism and Interpretation, becomes Hollis Professor 
of Divinity; and Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, formerly Professor of History, 
assumes the Eaton Professorship of the Science of Government. 

The University loses by resignation several valued officers of instruc- 
tion and administration. Jerome D. Greene, ’96, relinquishes his position 
as Secretary to the Corporation to accept the general man- 
agership of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
in New York City. Mr. Greene has been connected with the administra- 
tive staff of the University since 1901, first as Secretary to the President 
and for the last five years as Secretary to the Corporation. In both of 
these positions he displayed marked executive ability which, joined with 
his unfailing courtesy, made him the centre to which a host of adminis- 
trative duties gradually drifted. During his nine years in University Hall 
Mr. Greene acquired a knowledge of the details of Harvard administra- 
tion which seemed quite equal to that of Pres. Eliot himself. Every one 
connected with the University came to depend heavily upon him in the 
solution of every sort of minor difficulty, and there is scarcely an adminis- 
trative officer whose departure would be more distinctly felt. His resig- 
nation is sincerely regretted in every quarter. The position to which he 
goes is one of large responsibility and very unusual opportunity ; but no 
one who has known Mr. Greene’s work at Harvard will have the slightest 
doubt of his ability to fill it with conspicuous success. Mr. C. M. Stearns, 
’01, who has held the post of Regent during the last five years, resigns to 
accept the headship of the Department of English in the Jacob Tome 
Institute of Maryland. Dr. A. W. Boesche, Instructor in German, and 
Dr. H. DeW. Fuller, ’98, Instructor in Comparative Literature, leave 
the service of the University with the opening of the college year; the 
former to accept a position in another institution, the latter to join the 
staff of the New York Nation. — After along period of uninterrupted serv- 
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ice Prof. B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, Dean of Harvard College, has been given 
leave of absence for the year 1910-1911 and will take a well-earned vaca- 
tion. During his absence Mr. E. H. Wells, 97, who held a few years ago 
the post of Acting Dean, but who has been more recently engaged as 
Secretary of the Alumni Association and Secretary of the Library Coun- 
cil, will be Acting Dean. Mr. Wells has given up the office of Secretary 
for Appointments, and for the future Mr. R. A. Derby, ’05, will have 
charge of this work. 

A new and interesting experiment is embodied in the appointment of 
Dr. Franklin Dexter, formerly Associate Professor of Anatomy in the 
Harvard Medical School, to be Director of Scholarships in 4 pjirector of 
the Medical and Dental Schools. It is expected that the S¢holarships. 
Director will receive all applications for scholarships and other aids to 
students in those two University departments, and by studying carefully 
the claims of each applicant will be able to increase in efficiency the sys- 
tem under which these monetary aids are now granted. It is also intended 
that the Director of Scholarships will act as general adviser to all students 
in the Medical or Dental Schools to whom scholarships have been 
awarded, being at their disposal for counsel on all matters outside the 
immediate range of their studies. In addition, the Director will furnish 
a centre at which information will be gathered concerning opportunities 
for employment open to graduates of both schools. In the other depart- 
ments of the University most of the foregoing functions are performed 
by the Deans, and the outcome of the experiment in these two professional 
schools as a means of relieving the Deans from some perplexing{duties 
which ean perhaps be better performed by a special officer will be watched 
with much interest. 

A memorial tablet to the honor of the Harvard men who gave their 
lives in the Spanish War was unveiled in the Union on May 30. The 
tablet, which is placed just over the main door of the great Spanish War 
Living Room, was designed by Bela L. Pratt, the Boston Memorial 
sculptor, and was erected by the subscriptions of graduates — 
under the supervision of a committee headed by Henry James, 2d, ’99, 
who made the address at the unveiling. The central feature of the tablet 
is a great eagle with outstretched wings. On either side are the names 
of the graduates who died in service. There are eleven in all, of whom 
ten died from fever contracted during the campaign in the tropics. 

The University has received during the past quarter many important 
and useful gifts. First in amount and importance among these is the gift 
of the Class of 1885 in commemoration of its 25th anniver- 
sary, This generous donation, amounting to $111,800, re- 
presents the contributions of 185 members of the Class or representatives 
of deceased members, which is a highly creditable showing when it is 
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remembered that the Class of 1885 at its graduation numbered less than 
200 members. The gift is unrestricted, save that the income derived from 
it is to be devoted to Harvard College and not to the Graduate or pro- 
fessional schools. — Dr. F. C. Shattuck, ’68, Jackson Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, has given funds for the establishment of a fellowship of the 
value of $1000 per annum, to be known as the Henry P. Walcott Fellow- 
ship in Clinical Medicine. The gift is made in testimony of the donor’s 
affection and regard for Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, senior Fellow of Harvard 
College, ‘‘ whose great abilities, rare wisdom and human sympathies have 
for so many years been unselfishly devoted to the University, the State, 
and mankind, in many and varied directions.” — An anonymous friend 
of the University has given $1000 to maintain, during the next two years, 
a fellowship in Social Ethics. The holder will be required to devote his 
attention to special researches in social questions under the direction of 
the Department of Social Ethics.——-In memory of the late W. Bayard 
Cutting, Jr., 00, a committee of classmates and friends have given to the 
University the sum of $25,000 for the establishment of “The Bayard 
Cutting Fellowship,” with an annual income of $1000 or more. The 
Fellowship is to be held by a student of modern European history, diplo- 
matic history, international law, or colonial government, and is available 
for study either abroad or in Cambridge. —The College Library has by 
a recent gift come into possession of several interesting manuscripts con- 
nected with the life and activities of Joseph Willard, President of Har- 
vard from 1781 to1804. The donor is Mr. Grenville H. Norcross, ’75, of 
Boston, who secured them by purchase from members of the family. 
Some interesting letters have been added to the collection, these being 
given by Pres. Willard’s granddaughters. Among the documents are 
letters from Pres. John Adams, Alexander Hamilton, and Gov. John 
Hancock. — An anonymous benefactor has given the Library a remark- 
able collection of the works of Alexander Pope. The collection comprises 
nearly 500 volumes, including nearly every edition of the poet's works. 
Among them are 22 editions of the ‘“ Essay on Man,” 26 editions of “ The 
Dunciad,” and first editions of all the poems. The collection, which in- 
cludes many extremely rare volumes, represents the best collection of 
Popeana ever brought together in any library, and makes a very import- 
ant addition to the University’s already strong collections of eighteenth- 
century English literature. —A brick and stone drinking-fountain has 
been erected through the gift of Robert Stow Bradley, ’76,in memory of 
his son R. S. Bradley, Jr., 07, who died shortly after graduation. The 
fountain has been placed behind Holworthy Hall. 

The list of courses to be offered under the auspices of the Commission 
on Extension Courses during the year 1910-11, has been issued and shows 
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an attractive body of instruction which is to be offered by University 
the six codperating colleges and universities in the Boston Extension 
District. Twenty courses in all are proposed, and these oe 
cover all the important branches of a college curriculum. Harvard con- 
tributes courses in English Literature, Psychology, Botany, and Geo- 
graphy. All the instruction may be counted towards the new degree of 
A.A., the requirement for this degree being 17 full courses. 

The Harvard Summer School of Arts and Sciences for 1910 will go on 
record as the most successful in a considerable term of years. The enrolled 
attendance was large owing, in part, to the number of teach- phe summer 
ers who came to Boston to attend the annual convention of School. 
the National Education Association and then remained over for summer 
school instruction. More particularly, however, the success was due to the 
unusually wide range and high quality of the instruction provided, and to 
the admirable arrangements made by the Dean and his associates for the 
comfort and convenience of the students. A new feature which proved its 
value was the use of the Radcliffe College plant in connection with the 
Summer School. More than half the Summer School students are women, 
and the privilege of using the Radcliffe Library, Lunch Room, Gymna- 
sium, and other facilities was extremely welcome to them. 

The list of prizes available to students at the University continues to 
grow year by year, and the announcement of prize-winners has now come 
to form a rather formidable category of names. Unlike the ne annual 
fellowships and scholarships, the prizes are awarded to the Prize-winners. 
most meritorious among competing students without any regard to their 
financial circumstances. The prizes are, therefore, commonly regarded 
as having a higher place among intellectual honors than other forms of 
award. The Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize of $100 was awarded to H. T. 
Pulsifer, ’12, for a poem on “ The Conquest of the Air.” The production 
was of high merit and was published in various periodicals throughout 
the country. The Boylston Prizes for Elocution were awarded, first 
prizes to W. G. Beach, 11, and F. Stern, ’11; second prizes to C. J. 
Cudahy, ’10,G. L. Harding, ’10, and E. A. Bemis, ’11. The Bowdoin 
Prizes for Graduates were won by S. P. Chase, A.M., W. J. Musgrove, 
A.M., and D. Zek-tsang Yui. The last named hails from Wuchang, 
China, and his thesis on “ The Schools of Old China” was regarded as a 
remarkable study, showing careful research and was written in excellent 
form. The Bowdoin Prizes for Undergraduates were awarded to N. O. 
Foerster, 10, R. R. Hess, ’11, N. M. Clark, ’12, and S. Leventall, 11. 
The Susan Anthony Potter Prize of $75 in Spanish Literature was 
awarded to Isaac Goldberg, ’10 ; and the Susan Anthony Potter Prize of 
$50 in Comparative Literature was won by A. E. Phoutrides, 11. The 
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Ricardo Prize Scholarship of $350, awarded as the result of a competitive 
examination in Economics, was won by C. S. Collier, ’11. The Sales Prize 
of $45 in Spanish Composition was awarded to F. K. Cahill, 10. The 
Sargent Prize of $100 in Classics was taken by E. T. E. Hunt, ’10. The 
Toppan Prize of $150 for the best essay on a subject in Political Science 
was awarded to R. H. Lord, A.M., and the George B. Sohier Prize in 
Modern Literature went to N. O. Foerster, ’10. 

The secretary of the Alumni Association has issued the graduate necro- 
logy of the year 1909-10. From Commencement 1909 to Commence- 
wn ment 1910 the deaths among Harvard graduates numbered 
Pigures. 281. The senior alumnus of Harvard College is now Rev. 
James I. T. Coolidge, ’38, of Cambridge, but two other members of the 
same class are still alive. The Class of 1839 is extinct, while the Class of 
1840 has but one of its number remaining. 

The 1910 edition of the Quinquennial Catalogue of the University has 
been printed and is now on sale at the Publication Office. — Prof. W. T. 
Miscelianeons Porter has been elected a Correspondir + Member of the 
and Personal. Royal Society of Physicians in Vienu. Prof. H. W. 
Smyth, ’78, delivered the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Swartamore College 
on May 28. — Dr. M. J. Rosenau has been elected president of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Medical Milk Commissions. — Prof. T. W. Richards, 
’86, will deliver the next Faraday Lecture before the London Chemical 
Society. — C. B. McLaughlin, ’11, has been elected captain of the Uni- 
versity Baseball Team for 1911; and R. W. Cutler, ’11, has been chosen 
captain of the University Crew for next year. — Prof. W. H. Schofield 
has accepted the invitation of the Rector and Consistory of the Univers- 
ity of Copenhagen to give a series of lectures at that university during 
the year 1910-11. — The Division of Forestry has been offered the use 
of Corbin Park, the famous game preserve and forest reservation in 
New Hampshire, as a training-ground for students. The invitation has 
been accepted, and the second-year students in forestry will do their spring 
field work there next year.— The Massachusetts Legislature at its last 
session passed an Act authorizing the Metropolitan Park Commission to 
expend $50,000 in acquiring such lands as may be necessary to facilitate 
the erection of adrawless bridge across to the Stadium. — Through the 
kindness of the Nawn Construction Co., which has the contract for 
the construction of the Cambridge Subway, several thousand cartloads of 
earth have been secured for filling the lower part of Soldier’s Field. About 
four acres are being reclaimed in this way and will soon be available for 
minor sports. — Prof. C. R. Lanman has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. — An innovation in 
undergraduate publications is embodied in the “Freshman Red Book,” a 
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club book devoted to the interests and activities of the Freshman Class. 
— The 1911 meeting of the Associated Harvard Clubs will be held in 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The headquarters will be in the former city, 
but meetings will be held in both.— The new system of Freshman ad- 
visers goes into force in September. The number of advisers is to be very 
greatly increased, so that no one will have more than four or five Fresh- 
men under his supervision. — The volume of business of the Harvard 
Cowperative Society for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1910, amounted 
to over $360,000, an increase of more than $45,000 over the business of 
the fiscal year preceding. — Arrangements have been made for a monster 
aviation meet to be held at Atlantic during the second week of Sep- 
tember. — On July 4, the National Education Association held its 
largest meeting in the Stadium. Addresses were given by President Taft, 
Governor Draper, President Lowell, and others. — A series of outdoor 
plays was given in the College Yard during the Summer School term by 
the Coburn Players. — Prof. C. L. Bouton, p ’96, has been given leave 
of absence for the year 1910-11, which he will spend abroad. — The 
Football schedule announced for the autumn contains nine games. The 
only change from last year is the substitution of Amherst for the Uni- 
versity of Maine in one of the earlier contests. 
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W. B. Munro, p’99. 





COMMENCEMENT. 
Wednesday, June 29, 1910. 
and reunions, admission to the Yard was 


had by tickets. The crowds who came 
were fully as numerous as had been 
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Commencement Day, 1910, was as 











nearly perfect for weather as the Oldest 
Living Graduate could recall. A fresh 
northwest breeze blew; the thermo- 
meter did not rise above 75°; the sunshine 
was uninterrupted. Only in the College 
Yard one felt the absence of shade, 
owing to the cutting off of the upper 
branches last year, to check the ravages 
of the moths. There is great likelihood 
that in a few seasons, the elms, which 
have been the glory of the Harvard 
Yard for seventy years, will have been 
destroyed. As a large attendance was 
expected at the academic ceremonies 


anticipated — the presence of ex-Pre- 
sident Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, — just 
returned from his year’s trip in Africa 
and his triumphal progress through 
Europe, — being a powerful attraction. 
Hardly less interest and enthusiasm 
were excited by Gov. C. E. Hughes, of 
New York, recently appointed to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

Promptly at 10 a. m., the Procession 
was formed, under the direction of the 
Acting Marshal, Prof. Barrett Wendell, 
"77. Gov. Draper arrived at the John- 
ston Gate, accompanied by the Lancers. 
































Pres. Lowell received him. Then the 
line set out in the usual order. Several 
of the prospective recipients of honorary 
degrees were unknown even by sight 
to the groups who cheered the procession 
on its way to the Theatre. 

The graduation exercises began with 
a Latin oration by Edward G. Schau- 
roth. Then followed disquisitions on 
“The Good that Henry VIII did,” by 
Jay E. Cates, and “‘The Promethean 
Gift,” by William K. Huff. Farnham 
Bishop, candidate for the A.M. degree, 
discussed ‘‘Our Socialist State at Pan- 
ama.” Henry A. Bellows, candidate 
for the doctorate, spoke a part on “The 
Study of Mediaeval Literature.” 

President Lowell then conferred 953 
degrees in course, as follows, with the 
corresponding figures for 1909. 


1910 1909 
Bachelors of Arts, 437 402 
Bachelors of Science, 5665 
Masters of Arts, 120 106 
Masters of Science, 3 2 
Doctors of Philosophy, 35 37 
Masters of Business Administration, 8 
Master of Civil Engineering, i 2 
Masters of Mechanical Engineering, aq 
Masters in Electrical Engineering, 4 4 
Master in Landscape Architecture, 1 
Masters of Forestry, 4 3 
Masters of Mining Engineering, 3 3 
Master of Architecture, 1 2 
Bachelors of Agriculture 5 
Doctors of Dental Medicine, 18 18 
Doctors of Medicine, 66 52 
Bachelors of Laws, 186 175 
Bachelors of Sacred Theology, 6 12 
Total degrees in course, 953 880 
Degrees out of course, 390s «48 
Honorary degrees, 12 8 
Degrees at midyear, 62 7 
1066 1013 


At the conferring of the Honorary 
Degrees much applause was given for 
Prof. T: W. Richards, ’86, and Prof. 
Samuel Williston, ’82. J. P. Morgan, the 
financier, attracted attention, and so 
did Gen. Horace Porter, late Ambassa- 
dor to France; but Gov. C. E. Hughes 
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evidently inspired the most enthusi- 
asm. 

The following A.B.s graduated summa 
cum laude: Isaac Goldberg, C. A. Her- 
rick, H. R. Rafsky, E. G. Schauroth, 
D. L. Webster, F. S. Wyner. E. L. 
Derby was the only S.B. who reached 
this grade. 

From the Dental School, S. E. Daven- 
port graduated magna cum laude. 

From the Medical School, L. W. 
Bortree, A. M. Burgess, P. P. Chase. 
Bronson Crothers, G. D. Cutter, R. W. 
French, J. L. Gamble, Isaac Gerber, 
F. C. Irving, R. D. Leonard, R. H. 
Miller, W. W. Palmer, C. T. Ryder, and 
H. H. Smith graduated cum laude. 

From the Law School the cum laude 
men were R. R. Allen, F. R. Appleton, 
R. L. Brown, Bradley Goodyear, J. J. 
Kaplan, C. G. Krause, J. M. R. Lyeth, 
R. E. McMath, D. L. Pickman, W. H. 
Pollak, J. C. Prizer, W. C. Rempfer, 
R. T. Swayne, and Harrison Tweed. 

Keiji Ashida graduated cum laude in 
Divinity. 

Final honors were awarded as follows: 

In the Classics: J. J. Desmond, A.B., 
L. B. Struthers, E. G. Schauroth (High- 
est Honors). 

In English: N. O. Foerster, E. T. E. 
Hunt, P. R. Lieder, C. A. Herrick 
(Highest Honors). 

In Chemistry : H. R. Rafsky (Highest 
Honors). 

In Literature, Especially Latin and 
German: F. S. Cawley. In Romance 
Languages and Literatures: Isaac Gold- 
berg (Highest Honors). 

In Geology: C. T. Brodrick, A.B. 
(Highest Honors). 

President Lowell conferred the fol- 
lowing honorary degrees: 

“In exercise of authority given me by 
the two Governing Boards I now create 

“Honorary Masters of Arts: 

*Ropert ARcHEY Woops, a man who 


























labors to raise his fellow men; trusted 
alike by those who toil and those who 
think; a knight of Christ’s chivalry with- 
out fear and without reproach; 

*‘Joun Exior THAYER, a son who does 
honor to this College; a friend and coun- 
selor to the people of his town; a lover 
of science who by his gifts and his know- 
ledge has enriched the study of American 
birds; 

“Tuomas Leonarp LiveRMoRE, sol- 
dier, lawyer, man of affairs, and writer; 
who almost in boyhood fought in the 
Civil War; now a profound student of its 
history; pre-eminent among statisticians 
of the conflict; 

“Honorary Doctors of Science: 

“THEODORE WILLIAM RICHARDS, & 
chemist, who has weighed the atoms in 
his balances; an explorer to whom the 
elements of the universe have told their 
secret; a modest seer of things invisible 
to man; 

“THEOBALD SmitH, discoverer of the 
cause of Texas Fever, who taught men 
to seek in insects the source of human 
plagues; he stands among the great bene- 
factors of mankind; 

“Smr Joun Murray, one of the pi- 
oneers in the Challenger who searched 
the bed of the ocean, year by year more 
famous as an explorer into the depths of 
its silence and its mystery; 

** Doctor of Letters: 

“Grorce Water Protuero, his- 
torian, and editor of a monumental his- 
tory and of The Quarterly Review, who 
has illumined the story of the mediaeval 

and modern world; he brought hither the 

1 The Latin for the diplomas, by Prof. E. K. 
Rand, ’94, is as follows. Insome cases, to aid the 
engrosser, the phrases have been abbreviated. 

Rosertum ArcHey Woops, hominum genus al- 
tius efferre contendentem, eis qui laborant eisque 
qui cogitant aeque probatum, Christi ordinis mili- 
tem, metu et probro carentem, ARTIUM MAGIse 
TRUM. 


IoHANNEM ExtoT THAYER, filium huic collegio 
honorem adferentem, oppidanis suis ami et 
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learning of the old Cambridge and car- 
ries back the affection of the 1ew; 

“Doctors of Laws: 

“SAMUEL WILLISTON, brilliant master 
and keen teacher of the common law, 
who for a score of years has trained and 
inspired a generation of lawyers; 

“RicHaRD CocKBURN MACLAURIN, & 
scholar distinguished in three continents 
for his knowledge of the laws of nature 
and of man, whom we welcome as a 
friend, and honor for his own talents and 
as president of our most celebrated 
school for engineers; 

“Jonn Prerpont Moraan, public- 
spirited citizen; patron of literature and 
art; prince among merchants, who by his 
skill, his wisdom, and his courage has 
twice in times of stress repelled a na- 
tional danger of financial panic; 

“Horace Porter, soldier, ambassa- 
dor, and author, who since he won a 
medal for gallantry in war has served his 
country and earned her gratitude in 
many fields; 

“Cartes Evans Hucues, lawyer, 
governor, and judge, who, beset by foes, 
has fought with firmness in the right as 
God gave him to see the right; now a 
guardian of our institutions in a tribunal 
that demands both the learning of the 

jurist and the wisdom of the states- 
man; 

‘And in the name of this Society of 
Scholars I declare that these men are en- 
titled to the rights and privileges per- 
taining to their several degrees, and that 
their names are to be borne forever on 
its roll of honorary members.” ! 


monitorem, scientiae amatorem, qui donis et 
doctrina sua artem avium Americanarum cognos- 
cendarum locupletavit, ARTIUM MaaisTRUM. 
Txomam Leonarpvm Livermore, militem, iuris 
peritum, rerum actorem, scriptorem, paene pue- 
rum in bello civili proeliatum, nunc res ibi gestas 
penitus scrutantem, inter numerorum bellantium 
investigatores clarissimum, ARTIUM MAGISTRUM. 
Taeoporvum GuiieLmum Ricnarps, chymicum, 
atomos in lance sua librantem, mundi elementa 
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Degrees out of Course. 


A.B. 

1866. William Story Sargent. 

1877. Frank Cornelius Hatch. 

1885. Louis Krumbhaar, Edward 
Franklin Weld. 

1888. Julius Ross Wakefield. 

1890. Herbert David Croly, magna 
cum laude (History, and Philosophy, three 
times). 

1891. Kenneth Brown. 

1894. John Corbett. 





et arcana explorantem, virum modestum, eaquae 
homines videre non possunt videntem, SclzNTIAE 
Docrorem. 

TuHEOBALDUM Smit, febris Texasensis causae 
repertorem, qui humanorum morborum originein 
culicibus vestigato de humano genere optim- 
meruit, ScrenTiAE DocTOREM. 

IoHANNEM Murray, qui inter primos illos navi 
Challenger vectos alveum Oceani investigavit at- 
que meliore quotannis fama silentia arcanaque 
eius profunda exploravit, SciznT1az DocTorgM. 

Geroreium GUALTEEUM PRoTHERO,historicum,qui 
monumento annalium confecto, trimenstri criti- 
corum libello edito, res vel medio aevo vel his 
temporibus gestas illustravit veterisque Canta- 
brigiae doctrina huc adlata novae illuc amorem 
reportat, LirreERAruM DocToREm. 

SaMvUELEM WILLIsTON, iuris communis magis- 
trum splendidum et acrem praeceptorem, qui iam 
XX annos saeculum iuris peritorum instituit in- 
citavitque, Leeum Docrorem. 

Ricagpum CockBuEN MAcLavrw, virum doctum 
propter et naturae et hominum iuris scientiam in 
tribus mundi partibus notum, quem amicum salu- 
tamus atque vel suo ingenio praeclarum vel 
scholae machinatorum inter nostras celeberrimae 
praesidem honoramus, Leaum DocToRem. 

JOHANNEM PIERPONT MORGAN, civem rei publicae 
consulentem, litterarum et artium fautorem, inter 
negotiatores regem, qui sollertia sapientia forti- 
tudine sua bis in rebus arduis ruinam fortunarum 
toti imminentem patriae depulit, Legum Doc- 
TOREM. 

HoraTiom Porter, militem, legatum, scripto- 
rem, qui patriae propter operam ei multis in locis 
tributam gratiam meruit, Leeum Docrorem. 

Carotum Evans HuGHes, causarum actorem, 
civitatis gubernatorem, ab inimicis cireumventum 
sed recti quoad Deus ut rectum videret ei dedit 
tenacem bellatorem, nunc in eo tribunali in quo 
et doctrina iuris consulti et rei pub!‘cae perito 
sapientia utendum est instituta nostra seruantem, 

Lseaum DocTorem. 


1901. Charles Miner Stearns. 

1906. John Patrick Donovan, Harlan 
Trimble Pierpont. 

1907. Herman Turkel. 

1908. Sidney Webster Fish. 

1909. Wallace Rodman Brown, cum 
laude; Paul Nicholas Crusius, cum laude; 
Alfred Stackpole Dabney, Jr.; John 
Bailey Hebberd; John Chester Herring; 
Francis Hathaway Kendall; Henry Fon- 
taine Nash; Nathaniel William Niles; 
Edward Hale Perry; Carleton Rubira 
Richmond; Abraham Isidor Shain, cum 
laude (Political Science); Frans Alfred 
Thomsson; Courtlandt Van Brunt; 
Chauncey Worcester Waldron. 


S.B. 
1907. Parker Hayward Daggett; 
Douglas Grahame Field, cum laude. 
1909. Richard Montgomery Fieldy 
Gideon Robert Forbes. 


LL.B. 


1908. Edward Shenton McQuaid, 
A.B. (Mt. Allison Univ.) 1905; John 
Shepard Shedden, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 
1905; Fred William Walsh, A.B. (Clark 
Univ.) 1905. 

1909. Arthur Briggs Church, A.B. 
1907; Roy Ray Colby, LL.B. (Univ. 
of Illinois), 1906; William Henry 
Hoyt, A.B. (Fordham Univ.) 1902, A.M. 
(Univ. of Vermont), 1906; Edgar Avery 
Marden, A.B. (Dartmeuth Coll.), 1906; 
Arthur Truman Steere Phetteplace, 
A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1906. 


B.A.S. 
1907. Stuart Wilbur Michie. 


Crercises in fMemorial Hall. 


Shortly after two v’clock the band 
sounded ‘‘Assembly,” crowds began to 
gather round Massachusetts Hall, and 
eager watchers, two and three deep, 
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formed two lines on either side of the 
walk between University and Massa- 
chusetts, and cheered the officers and 
guests who came down the steps from 
the Chief Marshal's spread. 

The Chief Marshal, James J. Stor- 
row, 85, formed the procession as usual, 
and was assisted by the following aids 
and marshals: 

Aids: R. W. Boyden, H. B. Coxe, F. A. Delano, 
W. K. Draper, A. T. French, R. 8. Gorham. 
Daniel Kelleher, G. R. Nutter, C. G. Parker, E. 
T. Sanford, J. E. Thayer, W. 8S. Thayer, H. M. 
Williams, E. L. Winthrop. 

Marshals : W. C. Boyden, G. L. Peabody, J. W. 
Bartol, C. A. de Gersdorff, C. F. Choate, Jr., W. 
D. Baneroft, J. P. Morgan, Jr., P. D. Trafford, R. 
F. Herrick, R. J. Cary, T. W. Slocum, Nicholas 
Longworth, A. J. Garceau, M. D. Follansbee, E. 
J. Lake, H. McK. Landon, C. K. Cummings, G. 
H. Irfgalls, Robert Homans, G. C. Lee, Jr., R.W. 
Emmons, 2d, R. D. Wrenn, A. M. Kales, J. D. 
Greene, R. H. Hallowell, N. P. Hallowell, E. H. 
Wells, L. P. Marvin, J. H. Perkins, Malcolm Don- 
ald, E. P. Davis, R. C. Bolling, F. L. Higginson, 
Jr., James Lawrence, Jr., H. B. Clark, C. H. 
Schweppe, Charles Platt, 3d, Roger Ernst, Alfred 
Stillman, Preston Davie, J. A. Burgess, John 
Tuckerman, R. H. Oveson. 


The order was as follows: 


Aids. 
The Band. 
The Chief Marshal. 
Aids. 
The President of the Alumni Association. 
The President of the University. 
The Fellows of the Corporation. 
His Excellency, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 
His Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Governor’s Military Staff. 
The Sheriff of Middlesex. 
The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees at This 
Commencement. 
Recipients of Honorary Degrees in Former 
Years who are not Graduates of the 
University. 
Other Invited Guests. 
Alumni of the College in the Order of Their 
Classes. 


C. J. Capen, ’44, the oldest alumnus 
present, was cheered as he headed the 
line of classes. The number of men who 


marched was larger than ever before, 
and although many of them dropped out 
before entering Memorial, the crowd in 
the Hall exceeded all previous records. 
Not a chair was unoccupied, nor was 
there room for more chairs, and scores of 
men perched as best they could on the 
shelves along the walls. 

Seated at the table on the north wall 
were Pres. Roosevelt, with Pres. Lowell 
on his right and Gov. Draper on his left. 
To the right of Pres. Lowell came Gov. 
Hughes; Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58, a Fel- 
low; Sir John Murray; Pres. Maclaurin, 
of the Mass. Institute of Technology; 
Judge F. C. Lowell, ’76; Hon. E. T. San- 
ford, ’85, of Knoxville, Tenn.; Prof. 
Samuel Williston, ’82; Hon. L. A. Froth- 
ingham, ’93, Lieut.-Gov. of Mass.; T. N. 
Perkins, 91, a Fellow; Prof. T. W. Rich- 
ards, ’86; The Sheriff of Suffolk County; 
The Sheriff of Middlesex County; and 
W. A. Locke, ’69, the chorister. On Gov. 
Draper’s left were: Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
editor of the Quarterly Review; Senator 
H. C. Lodge, ’71; Col. T. L. Livermore; 
Chief Justice Knowlton and Judge Rugg 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts; 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, of New York; 
Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, Ambassador to 
France; R. A. Woods; Mayor Fitzgerald, 
of Boston; Prof. Theobald Smith; C. F. 
Adams, 2d, Treasurer of the University; 
and Gen. W. H. Brigham, Adjutant- 
General of Mass. 

When the company was seated, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ’80, President of the 
Alumni Association, rose, and when the 
long and ringing applause had _ suffi- 
ciently subsided, he said: ‘The alumni 
will come to order, and Psalm txxvut 
will be sung.” After the singing Mr. 
Roosevelt spoke as follows: 


THEODOPE ROOSEVELT, ’80. 
Mr. Presideat and Fellow Alumni: I 
wish first to thank you for the great 
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honor of making me President of this 
association. I was very deeply touched 
and pleased when, on my coming out of 
Africa, I learned what it was proposed 
by the men of Harvard to do in connec- 
tion with me. I have had a most inter- 
esting and enjoyable trip. As I have al- 
ways said, I do not believe any man ever 
enjoyed himself as President more, and I 
know nobody has ever enjoyed himself 
after being President more than I have, 
and you may count yourselves rather 
fortunate that I am limited in time so 
that I cannot tell you about my trip, 
otherwise I should not spare you... . 
[Pres. Roosevelt’s remarks are printed in 
large type on pp. 12-15.] 

And now, fellow alumni, it becomes 
my duty to introduce a Harvard man, of 
whom not only Harvard men but Amer- 
icans can well be proud. For, after all, 
our words must be judged by our deeds. 
The principles we profess must be judged 
by the men we produce, and by the op- 
portunity we give them to achieve re- 
ward and success and to represent us. 
Wherever I went in Europe, when I met 
any scholar, he was sure to know the 
work of productive scholarship that had 
been done, that was to the credit of one 
Harvard man. He was interested always 
in knowing that the man who had won a 
reputation abroad by studies into the 
governmental systems of Continental 
Europe and England which in point of 
profundity and insight deserved to rank 
with the similar studies made into Amer- 
ican government by the great French, 
German, and English writers, DeTocque- 
ville, Von Holtz, and Bryce — wherever 
I went I found that it had added credit 
and renown to Harvard University that 
we should have as our president Mr. 
Lawrence Lowell. (Applause and cheers.) 


Before Pres. Lowell responded, James 
J. Storrow, ’85, Chief Marshal, arose and 


presented the contribution of the Class 
of ’85 in these words: 

Mr. President: As the representative 
of the Class of 1885, I am asked today to 
present to the University, as a token of 
our filial devotion, a gift, and to assure 
you of the loyalty of our class to the Uni- 
versity, and to you, as the leader of our 
University. (:pplause.) [Mr. Storrow 
then passed a check to President 
Lowell.] 


PRESIDENT LOWELL. 


Fellow Alumni: One does not receive 
for the University a gift like that with- 
out emotion. These sons of Harvard 
went out from here 25 years ago and 
they come back now bringing their 
sheaves of wheat with them, and they 
now lay at the feet of their mother a 
check for $104,597.01. (Loud applause.) 
They give it in order that she may be 
able in some way to increase the intel- 
lectual and moral power of the children 
that still cling around her knees, and 
that will cling around her knees to gener+ 
ations yet untold. Although the Class of 
*85 has been a great and prosperous 
class, a gift like this is not given without 
a sacrifice, and in the name of this Uni- 
versity I thank them most deeply for it. 
(Applause.) 

It is fitting here also to mention some 
gifts that we have received during the 
year. Mr. Adolphus Busch has given 
us $150,000 toward building and main- 
taining a Germanic Museum. About 
$95,000 have been subscribed toward 
building a research laboratory for Prof. 
Richards, and we know what that will 
mean in productiveness. $5000 more is 
needed to complete that building. The 
total amount received during the year, 
including this gift from the Class of ’85, 
has been about $880,000, and that with- 
out calling for the decease of any of our 
past members. (Laughter.) 
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I want to read you also a telegram that 
I received last night: 

Portraits by Sir Peter Lely of Sir Matthew and 
Lady Holworthy, bought from Holworthy family 
at the family residence in Bury St. Edmunds, 
England, can be delivered Thursday: gift of Ed- 
ward F. Whitney, '71, and myself ; where shall I 
have them delivered? J. P. Morgan, Jr. 

That will be an ornament to this Uni- 
versity, if we ever had one. 

After speaking of the gifts it is not un- 
natural to speak of needs. (Laughter.) 
The University is something like the 
daughter of the horseleech, who cries 
“*Give, give.” We have three great needs. 
One of them is for the building and 
equipping of a Freshman dormitory. I 
will not go into an argument in favor 
of a Freshman dormitory, for I am 
afraid I should thereby construct here, 
in this hall, a graduate dormitory. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) I find that wher- 
ever I go I meet with general approval 
of that scheme. Another thing that we 
need is a chemical laboratory. We have 
the money for the research laboratory, 
or nearly have it, for Prof. Richards; 
but if any of you will go into the labor- 
atory where the teaching is done today 
you won’t stay there, you won’t dare to 
stay there. The condition of things is 
entirely outgrown and quite unfit for our 
purposes. 

Another thing that we need, and the 
third great thing that we need, is a li- 
brary. We have some funds towards it, 
funds with which we can do something, 
but we have n’t got enough. The library 
is almost wholly outgrown. A consider- 
able portion of the books, owing to lack 
of funds, are uncatalogued and quite a 
number are still entirely unclassified. 
How you can use books which are un- 
catalogued and unclassified, I leave it to 
this scholarly audience to determine. 
(Laughter.) 

Now, you will ask me something about 
what has been going on in the Univers- 
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ity, and I should like to mention two 
things that have been going on during 
the year. One of them was planned 
some time ago and has been gradually 
reaching maturity, but has attained its 
fruition in the present year. You are 
probably all aware, and certainly all of 
you who are medical men are aware, of 
the great difficulty under which our 
Medical School has always labored from 
the fact that it had n’t close enough con- 
nection with any hospital. You are also 
aware that money was left to trustees by 
Mr. Brigham to found a hospital. You 
know very well that there have been 
efforts for a good while to bring those 
two institutions into close co-operation. 
Those, as I say, have been growing 
closer together, and finally now we have 
made an entire co-operation. But, mind 
you this, it is a co-operation. Let us not 
say that we own a hospital, for we do 
not. That hospital is run for the benefit 
of the patients and the Medical School 
is run for the benefit of the students; but 
both, the Coporation of this University 
and the trustees of that hospital, believe 
that it is for the mutual benefit of beth 
that they should be run in the closest 
possible co-operation. (Applause.) Agree- 
ments therefore have been made for 
that purpose, and the same men are pro- 
fessors of clinical medicine in the Col- 
lege and chief physician of the hospital, 
and professor of surgery in the Medical 
School and chief surgical officer of the 
hospital. That is complete, and we may 
look forward to a great advance in our 
Medical School. (Applause.) 

Another thing that we have done is to 
modify the courses of study. We have 
provided — and that is already com- 
plete, and goes into effect with the class 
that enters this fall — we have provided 
that a man must take a sufficient amount 
of work in some one field to get really 
some grasp and control of it, that he 
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shal] not graduate from this place a mere 
smatterer; and, on the other hand, that 
he shall not graduate merely a man who 
knows one technical subject well, but has 
no training in other things. We have 
provided an elaborate arrangement by 
which he must take a considerable 
amount in one subject and must scatter 
some of his electives over the whole field 
of education. (Applause.) 

Now, how is that going to affect the 
student? It will affect the man who has 
been too narrow, who has merely learned 
to use one technical branch of know- 
ledge, and who has not really got any- 
thing like a thorough education. It will 
affect him. It will also affect the man 
who has been in the habit of going 
through college by, as somebody said to 
me some time ago, selecting three snaps 
and taking them twelve times over. 
(Laughter.) But it will not very much 
affect the serious student, who has 
hitherto selected; he will probably find 
that one or two changes will bring him 
within the rules. Does that mean that it 
will have no influence upon him? By no 
means. 

The question whether a certain set of 
studies in college is taken haphazard 
by a mere fortuitous election at the be- 
ginning of each year, although those 
may total up to a set that will fit into 
a scheme, is a very different thing from 
a deliberately selected system of edu- 
cation. The one thing that we wish ev- 
ery man to do when he comes here is 
not merely to take a choice of studies 
which will qualify him to be considered 
to be admitted to the fellowship of edu- 
cated men, but that he shall plan for 
himself a course of study, that he shall 
think over his study, that he shall know 
that each course that he does take has 
some bearing beyond the getting a mark 
in that course which he can check off and 
forget. We mean that he shall do that, 
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and it makes a vast difference to a man 
that he does it. 

Our professors, who have already be- 
gun to talk with the Freshmen of this 
year, many of whom have voluntarily 
attempted to frame such plans, tell me 
that it is exceedingly interesting to work 
it out with them, and it has made a 
great difference in the attitude towards 
the course. 

Now, we need men of that kind, and 
our country needs them as she never 
needed them before. We need men who 
are not merely trained to a pedantic 
classification of facts, to a knowledge 
peddling with the names of things; we 
need a body of men who can see clearly 
and think generously, who do not get 
confused with the vast mass of things 
that come about us, who €o not get con- 
fused with the fog so that they cannot 
see their course straight, but who can 
get a clear idea and know the difference 
between the essence and the attributes 
of the things that are about them. 

We suffer in this country very much 
from certain confusions of thought 
which take a deep hold upon us. We suf- 
fer very much from misguided loyalty. 
We suffer very much from the men who 
mistake the means for the ends. And it 
is possible for a man, while showing the 
utmost loyalty to the institution in 
which he is, absolutely to do harm by 
carrying it too far. A man may have a 
loyalty to his corporation which he 
serves, to the trades-union of which he is 
a member, to the political party to which 
he belongs, aye, to the college of which 
he is a graduate, which actually injures 
the influence that he might have upon 
the community. (Applause.) Our dan- 
ger in this community is not individual 
greed; our danger is co-operative selfish- 
ness. Many a man has higher principles 
in his private conduct, that affect his 
own pocket, than he has as a member of 
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an institution, where it affects the 
pocket of that institution. In other 
words, the danger that we have in our 
vast modern system of free and fertile 
organization is that the organization — 
as I say, the corporation or trades-union, 
or whatever it may be —is far more 
selfish than the sum of selfishness of all 
the individuals composing it. 

Now, what I want to say is this. 
Where shall we turn for broader and 
higher views, if not to our colleges? 
There is no justification for our colleges 
if they cannot turn out the citizen who 
is able to see these things clearly and to 
help us to solve the vast problems whose 
shadows we see coming heavily upon us. 
(Applause.) e 





2 PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

It now becomes my duty and my very 
great pleasure to introduce to this audi- 
ence a man of whom this State has rea- 
son to be very proud. (Applause.) The 
longer a man is in public life the more he 
realizes how indispensable to the welfare 
of the Nation it is that its public men 
should possess those great fundamental 
characteristics which in their sum make 
up character. I introduce to you a man 
whom all of us honor, because to sound 
common sense he adds an unflinching 
courage and the highest probity — 
Governor Draper. (Applause.) 

[The band played “Hail to the 
Chief.”’] 

GOVERNOR DRAPER. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I feel 
distinctly honored in being here today 
as the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and having the Pre- 
sident of your Alumni Association intro- 
duce me in such a manner. I appreciate 
it extremely; I wish I were more worthy 
of the introduction. I realize that in 


coming here today I do not come with ° 


the expectation from you that I am to 
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try to deliver an oration, or make much 
of a speech. And I confess to you that 
there is no audience that I have to face 
as Governor of Massachusetts — and I 
have to go to everything, from a Sun- 
day School picnic to a political conven- 
tion (laughter) — that fills me with so 
much trepidation and places me in a po- 
sition where it is so difficult for me to 
select a proper subject. 

I realize that I am here because the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts and 
Harvard College have been closely con- 
nected for a great many years, and that 
the Governor of the Commonwealth is 
expected to come here and bring a greet- 
ing to this great University. 

Your President has told you that Har- 
vard is prosperous. She needs much, — 
three different needs, I believe he told 
you of; but on the whole she is doing 
very well. I come to you representing 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
who is your partner, and tell you that on 
the whole we are doing very well. (Ap- 
plause.) The Legislature has just ad- 
journed (laughter), and they have left a 
record of more than 600 Acts passed and 
150 Resolves. Four that they passed did 
not become laws because the Governor 
did not sign them, ten of them did be- 
come laws without a signature. But on 
the whole, while they have been prolific, 
they have passed many laws that were 
wise and they have done good work in 
public health, in so-called labor legisla- 
tion, in railroad measures, in laws for 
the better protection of our banks and 
banking interests, in laws for public 
morality, and safe and sane Fourth of 
July (laughter); immoral entertain- 
ments have been restricted, and great 
laws have been passed which I am sure 
will result in the betterment of our 
people. 

But we have need in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and we look to 
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Harvard College to supply part of that 
need. Harvard College owes much to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; let 
her graduates see that they pay their 
debts to the Commonwealth. We want 
the service of men who have been well- 
educated, who have been educated to 
believe that their first duty requires 
them to be good citizens, and that they 
shall do all that in them lies to see that 
this Commonwealth maintains her 
proud place in the history of this nation. 

I say to you that the action of the 
Legislature has made Massachusetts still 
a state where Harvard College may be 
proud to be located. We are proud of 
Harvard College, we are proud of her 
past, we wish her a future as grand and 
fine as her past has been illustrious, and 
we say to her that we congratulate her 
on her location in the best common- 
wealth in the greatest nation on earth. 
(Applause.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


It is perhaps hardly considerate of the 
Governor of Massachusetts, after having 
been intreduced by a president of the 
Alumni Association, of New York, so 
pointedly to leave New York from the 
list of topics. Gentlemen, we have a 
governor, too. (Applause.) Whether at 
the moment our governor can deliver as 
unqualified a eulogy upon his legislature 
as that to which we have just listened, 
I do not. know; but it seems to me he 
feels fonder of it, because whereas Gov. 
Draper, in completing his remarks upon 
the manifold blessings of Massachu- 
: setts, mentioned the fact that the Legis- 
lature had adjourned, and showed no 
symptom of a desire to bring it together 
again, our Governor evidently feels a 
little homesick without the Legislature 
and has gathered it together again. 
(Laughter.) 

Moreover, our Governor has a very 
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persuasive way with him. I had in- 
tended to keep absolutely clear from any 
kind of public or political question after 
coming home, and I could carry out my 
resolution all right until I met the Gov- 
ernor this morning, and he then ex- 
plained to me that I had come back to 
live in New York now, that I had to help 
him out, and, after a very brief conversa~ 
tion, I put up my hands and agreed to 
help him. (Prolonged applause.) I say, 
I agreed to help him; I meant to say, 
agreed to try to help him. That makes 
adifference. I have n’t the slightest idea 
whether my efforts will do any good or 
not, but I have sent to the local authori- 
ties in New York as emphatic an appeal 
as I knew how to send asking that the 
Legislature hold up the hands of our 
Governor and pass the legislation affect- 
ing our political structure which the 
Governor feels, which the best people 
throughout the State are growing more 
and more to feel, to be essential to our 
wholesome political life. (Applause.) Se- 
riously, the reason why I so gladly did 
what the Governor requested was be- 
cause during the four years of his incum- 
bency as Governor of the State of New 
York we have grown increasingly to 
honor him, and to recognize in him a 
man who possesses the same inflexible 
standard of public honor that is pos- 
sessed by your Governor here in Massa- 
chusetts, a man who without fear acts as 
your Governor has acted, as he con- 
ceives the interests of the people to de- 
mand. It is a fortunate thing for New 
York, and it is also a fortunate thing for 
the United States, that New York should 
have as its chief executive a public serv- 
ant of the stamp of Governor Hughes. 
(Cheering and applause.) 


GOVERNOR HUGHES. 
President Roosevelt, Gentlemen: I de- 
sire to express my appreciation of the 
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great service which today has been ren- 
dered, not to me, but to the people of the 
State of New York, by its first citizen. 
I congratulate the people of the State of 
New York, and all those who in other 
States are fighting the battles of public 
decency and honor, that at this time of 
his resumption of active participation in 
the great work of solving the problems 
of our imperial Commonwealth, his deci- 
sion, in accordance with the example 
which he has so frequently given of his 
allegiance to that which counts for the 
public good, has been rendered in a man- 
ner to leave no doubt that the weight of 
his great and just influence is cast upon 
the side of freedom within parties, hon- 
orable conduct of party affairs, the ex- 
pression of the intelligent will of the peo- 
ple, and of the efforts to make our politi- 
cal life sweet to the taste of our citizens. 
(Applause.) 

Brethren of Harvard, there is no day 
in my life which will be more tenderly 
cherished in memory than this day, 
which links me, through the high honor 
you have conferred, to our greatest uni- 
versity. I thank you not simply for the 
honor that has been bestowed, but espe- 
cially for the cordial manner in which it 
has been conferred. It is particularly 
agreeable to me to be introduced for the 
first time to this audience of Harvard 
men by one who has received, in the 
great school of affairs, the highest de- 
gree, in affection and esteem, which his 
fellow citizens could offer. (Applause.) 

I come here emerging from the con- 
sideration of a mass of legislative bills 
which have employed me day and night 
for weeks, but in the presence of the 
activities which he personifies I feel at 
rest. (Laughter.) There is a delicious 
sense of repose that steals over one as 
one contemplates the unparalleled vigor 
and versatility of him who has been so 
highly and deservedly honored abroad, 
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in recognition of his services not only to 
this nation but to the entire world. In 
the presence of this dynamic force, as 
I have said, I feel positively static. 
(Laughter.) 

But I desire to express the sense of ob- 
ligation which citizens of the nation, in 
every state, must feel to this great uni- 
versity. One of the most significant as 
well as one of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of our development is the adjust- 
ment made to changing conditions by 
our great instrumentalities of education. 
A short time ago we were considering the 
problems confronting the small college; 
and it seemed that, with the rivalry of 
larger foundations and the plentitude of 
opportunity afforded by the greater uni- 
versities, the small college must sink into 
an ignoble position and lose the oppor- 
tunity for service that it had formerly 
enjoyed. Instead of that, the small col- 
lege is adjusting itself to an obvious 
need, and these are days of the greatest 
prosperity in New England and in other 
states for these smaller institutions, 
‘which have enriched the nation, and 
through the wise guidance of which we 
may look forward to still greater enrich- 
ment. 

We are today considering the special 
problems that are incident to the devel- 
opment of the great universities. But 
here, again, we find that gratifying 
adaptability which enables Harvard and 
Yale and Princeton and our Western uni- 
versities to meet the needs which are 
associated with the great problem of size. 
You naturally, and pardonably and 
commendably, cherish the memories of ¥ 
the past, and you rejoice with pride in 
the fact that this is an old institution 
that through generations has con- 
tributed men of learning and men of 
power to our national life. But America 
is not a place where anything can con- 
tinue valuable simply because it was es- 
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tablished long ago. Your pride in a past 
so rich in benefits would give you small 
satisfaction if the present were not full 
of gratifying service; and the best thing 
about Harvard is not its age or the dis- 
tinction of the record of its alumni and of 
the members of its faculty and of its of- 
ficers, but that in the last 25 years, and 
today, it stands unsurpassed by any 
educational institution in its adaptation 
to the needs of American life. 

It is significant that here at Harvard 
some years ago there was promoted that 
extraordinary change in academic meth- 
ods which made this the most progress- 
ive of all institutions; and you have 
here, in the oldest of our universities, in 
these recent years, given to America per- 
haps the greatest name in education in 
your great president, Charles W. Eliot. 
(Applause.) And now, at a time critical 
because of the passage of one adminis- 
tration and the necessary making of ar- 
rangements for an uncertain future, you 
have called to the’ chief place of adminis- 
tration one whose character and scholar- 
ship and administrative ability give an 
absolute guarantee of the continuance of 
your pre-eminent success. (Applause.) 

Here, again, we note the power of 
adaptation. A little while ago men of 
scholarship and of discrimination, and 
conscious of the most profound needs of 
university life, were lamenting the dis- 
position to depart from ancient tradi- 
tion, and to select men recommended by 
reason of their business career. It was 
wondered whether college presidencies 
were to become officers of business 

@routine. I would not exchange all the 
information that my good instructors 
attempted, so unsuccessfully, to impart 
during my college course, for the respect 
and veneration that were quickened in 
me toward a great man, who came into 
real relation to my life, the president of 
my university, the personification of its 
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liberal ideals. (Applause.) We can never 
afford to divorce superintendency from 
scholarship. Fortunate is it that we are 
able at this great university to call into 
this chief place of administration one 
commended not simply by scholarship, 
but by performance which has challenged 
the admiration of the thinking world 
along the line of research and of facility 
of communicating the results of exact 
study, and that we find in him also the 
executive capacity which permits you to 
intrust with confidence the management 
of this institution to his care. It is a 
happy omen, not simply for Harvard, 
but for American universities at large, 
that we have a scholar and a writer anda 
man of intellectual power as the admin- 
istrative head of this university. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I desire also to express my apprecia- 
tion of the contribution made by college 
men to the best work in public affairs as 
well as in private undertakings or enter- 
prises. No one is more sensible than I of 
the deflections of men of extraordinary 
opportunity from standards of right 
conduct in the business world. I am 
deeply conscious of the fact that many 
college men have been oblivious to the 
demands which the public have a right 
to make upon them. But on the other 
hand, one would have a very false per- 
spective who did not realize that one of 
the greatest forces for good in American 
life emanates from those who have been 
trained in college halls and who are un- 
selfish in their devotion to public duty. 
It is no accident that we have just closed 
the administration of Theodore Roose- 
velt of Harvard and are under the ad- 
ministration of William H. Taft of Yale. 
Everywhere in connection with phil- 
anthropic service, with every form of 
social service, with every effort to secure 
betterment in political conditions, you 
will find active, energetic and enthusiast- 
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ic, the men who personify the ideals of 
their university training. I wish not to 
give the impression that I think college 
life is to be relied upon exclusively or 
even perhaps to as great a degree as is 
frequently expressed, for the reinforce- 
ment of the moral life of our people. The 
hard school of experience, the serious 
training of active life, with its conflicts, 
with its opportunities for compromise, 
with its insistence upon the standards of 
honor, — that life is a school from which 
every servant of the people must receive 
his degree in order that he may be of use. 
And there are many who have never 
come to our colleges or had the advant- 
ages of special academic training who 
are conspicuous and successful gradu- 
ates of that school. A man must learn 
somewhere, but some men learn no- 
where, and the best men learn anywhere. 
But the fact remains that if you want to 
present to the people any proppsition 
calling for accurate judgment, for close 
discrimination, and at the same time for 
a response of the better nature, protest- 
ing against blighting cynicism, you can 
find no surer audience than the alumni 
of any college in our land. 

The contribution of the past, I be- 
lieve, is being excelled by the contribu- 
tion of the present. The most hopeful 
sign in American life today is the atti- 
tude of the first voters, and the most 
hopeful sign in academic life is the atti- 
tude of the young men toward public af- 
fairs, the young men who are going out 
to take their part in a world of strife. It 
has been my pleasant privilege to come 
into contact with scores of these in con- 
nection with many of our colleges. They 
are alive, thoughtful, keen. Now I do 
not mean to press it far, for I know as 
well as you know many of the indica- 
tions of modern college life, many of the 
indications, which awaken regret and 
disappointment. But it is equally true 


that you can depend on young America, 
and the young man going out today, I 
believe, in the majority of cases, goes 
out with a truer perspective of what his 
duty is to the community and a livelier 
desire to fulfil that duty, than at any 
period of our history. 

And what is that duty? And what is 
the attitude toward the problems which 
have been so suggestively referred to by 
President Lowell? It is not the question 
of this particular measure or that par- 
ticular proposition; it is the question of 
a desire to do justice, to deal impartially, 
to analyze the fact and to be true to 
your intellectual convictions of its 
merit. And so we look to the young man 
as well as to those of earlier days who 
have had the advantages of college edu- 
cation, to give us that poise and sanity, 
that common-sense point of view, and 
above all, that intellectual integrity 
without which no question can be rightly 
solved. 

There are some who look at the waves 
of criticism, at the ebullitions of impa- 
tience, at the occasional manifestations 
of demagoguery, with fear and despond- 
ency, with regard to the future. But 
they fail to realize that public opinion is 
not shaped in America by things that 
are not founded in reason. Our public 
schools, and academies and colleges are 
turning out men in shoals who demand 
proof, who want to know what is what, 
and who are content to register their 
decisions only when their minds and 
consciences are satisfied. I see today 
through this nation thousands and 
thousands of men in every community 
with the quietude and unobtrusiveness 
which is the natural consequence of 
their intellectual training, men who are 
thinking, pondering, reasoning, weighing 
the various recommendations that are 
made, hearkening without yielding to 
the conflicting voices that are heard, and 
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the decision of those men is in the last 
analysis the arbiter of American life. 
And so, my friends, I feel today joined 
to Harvard, and I feel a deep sense of 
gratification in that fact; but also I real- 
ize that this is only one division of a great 
army, an army represented by the great 
universities stretching to the Pacific 
Coast, each one having loyal sons to 
maintain its standards and traditions 
and yielding affection to its appeal, but 
all together associated in an abounding 
brotherhood of men of exceptional oppor- 
tunity to forget the rivalries of college 
life in the enjoyable and fraternal asso- 
ciations of later years. And throughout 
the nation these men, bound together by 
ties which imply obligations of the first 
importance to the community, are de- 
termined tosee that American life in bus- 
iness, in politics, is conducted in a straight 
manner, according to the demand of the 
conscience of the people, — and they 
will be found in great measure and in the 
large majority at the forefront in every 
struggle for the maintenance of true 
liberty, in every battle to secure the 
foundations of all progress, in every ef- 
fort to make America realize the golden 
ideals of democracy. (Applause.) 


[Fair Harvard” was then sung.] 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

While in England I went to both of 
their great universities, both Oxford and 
Cambridge, — and of course, to go to 
Cambridge is in a sense a pilgrimage of 
pious obligation to every Harvard man. 
And when there I was received by the 
undergraduates with precisely the same 
enthusiasm tempered by hilarity with 
which we would expect any similar visit- 
or to be received by the undergraduates 
of Harvard. It was a very impressive 
thing, to see the beautiful old university, 
the colleges with their myriad associa- 
tions, to see the busts and pictures of the 
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great men who for centuries had been 
graduated from the university to do 
service in war, in state-craft, in letters, 
in science, to the commonwealth to which 
the university belonged. I shall ever 
keep in mind my memories of Cam- 
bridge, and it gives me peculiar pleasure 
to introduce here an English scholar of 
great note and skill, whose scholarship 
has been productive, a man who has 
represented the Cambridge of the Old 
World, and whom now we associate to 
ourselves as a man who takes a degree 
from our own university in the Cam- 
bridge on this side of the water. I intro- 
duce Prof. Prothero. (Applause.) 


PROFESSOR G. W. PROTHERO. 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Alumni of Har-’ 


vard: I thought that JI had sufficient 
honor done me this morning, the honor 
to which your chairman has already re- 
ferred, but I find now that I have a sec- 
ond conferred upon me in being invited 
to speak to this vast and influential au- 
dience. It is indeed an honor to address 
a company like this, a company both 
larger and far more distinguished than 
any to which I have had the audacity to 
speak in my life before. . . . 

I congratulate you, in the first place, 
upon having assembled here in such 
numbers and in such a representative 
manner. It is an assembly the like of 
which I have never seen brought to- 
gether in either of the universities, in 
any of the universities, which I have 
known before, — either in Oxford or 
in Cambridge, or in Edinburgh in 
Scotland, of which I am also a member. 
Unfortunately, we in the old country 
have not yet acquired this — I may call 
it a wise habit, of assembling together 
on given occasions in the year as large 
a body as possible of the old members of 
the university, the children of a common 
mother. I think it is an admirable cus- 
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tom, and I cannot help feeling that it 
has some results of which we in the older 
Cambridge should be extremely glad to 
participate. My mouth watered, I con- 
fess, as an old Cambridge man, when I 
saw the check that was handed over the 
table (laughter) a few minutes ago to 
the President of Harvard, and I thought 
with what labor and sorrow, with what 
journeys, with what prayers, with what 
letters to the papers, our representatives 
have to work, and never to get anything 
like that. (Laughter.) I understand 
that it is not rare to get gifts of that 
kind, but I may say that in-my own uni- 
versity, after the greatest possible effort 
made by the chancellor of the univers- 
ity, and by the vice-chancellor, and by 
all other persons concerned, they suc- 
ceeded a short time ago, after a very 
lengthy appeal, in raking together a sum 
of £70,000. And with that I suppose we 
in old Cambridge shall have to be con- 
tented for several years to come. Here 
in one year yau seem to have got, with 
hardly an appeal, by the voluntary 
benevolence and beneficence of your 
own members, a sum of — if I calculate 
right — more than double that. 

Well, it is a contrast of which you may 
be very proud, which I cannot help feel- 
ing to be to a member of old Cambridge 
somewhat humiliating. And I cannot 
help connecting that liberality which has 
here been shown, to a certain extent with 
this practice of gathering together on 
these occasions all those who love and 
honor and feel that they owe a debt to 
their alma mater. If we could introduce 
that practice in the older universities of 
Great Britain, we might possibly — I do 
not say more than “possibly” — attain 
a somewhat similar result. I congratu- 
late you upon it. I congratulate you 
upon the interest shown in the higher 
education and the desire to help it in 
every possible way you can. 
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I am especially proud of being able to 
speak here today under the ferule of 
your present chairman, because he has 
spoken gratefully of the reception which 
he had from my own university and 
from the University of Oxford. I have 
not the slightest doubt that they wel- 
comed him whole-heartedly; they felt 
themselves honored by his presence, if 
he felt himself honored by the distinction 
which they were able to confer upon him. 

Such degrees given to strangers seem 
to me not only to introduce those stran- 
gers, in the words of the President of 
Harvard, into the society of educated 
men, but they are an additional link in 
the comity of nations. I feel myself 
now, after some months’ residence here, 
to be a member of Harvard by a double 
tie, — not only by the degree of which I 
am proud, but by the work which I have 
been equally proud to do for her. 

The months which I have spent in 
Boston have enabled me to make some 
acquaintance at least with a city and 
with a society which in many respects 
regards itself proudly and justly as the 
Hub. (Laughter.) And at the same 
time I believe I have spent long enough 
in this country to become a citizen of the 
United States. (Applause.) I have only 
just recently qualified myself in a way 
for that proud position, by traveling 
from East to West and making as much 
as I could out of a month’s tour. And I 
feel that in no other way can any one 
who wishes to know the States realize 
the variety, the vastness, the enormous 
promise, the continental character of 
this great country. I regard it as a privi- 
lege that I have been able to start on 
that tour from Harvard, and to come 
back to Harvard in this present posi- 
tion, and I thank you gentlemen, and I 
thank the authorities of this university, 
for having admitted me a member of 
this illustrious body. 
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I shall go home to the old country 
feeling that there is more than I can say 
to admire and to imitate in the College, 
— the activity, the high aims, and, above 
all, the adaptability and elasticity of this 
great academic body. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 
During the last couple of generations 
space has been annihilated as never be- 
fore, and in consequence no one locality 
continues to supply its own needs as ex- 
clusively in men as it did before, any 
more than it supplies its own needs as 
exclusively in merchandise as it once 
did. A witty man of my own city has 
remarked that the typical New Yorker 
is not a Knickerbocker, but a man born 
out West of New England parents. 
(Laughter.) And when that is the posi- 
tion of New York I do not wonder that 
when Boston sought for the best possible 
man to put at the head of one of the very 
greatest, if not the greatest, technical 
institutions in the country, that Boston 
should have picked a man born in Scot- 
land, who had lived in New Zealand, and 
brought him here. (Laughter.) I intro- 
duce President Maclaurin. 


PRESIDENT MACLAURIN. 

Need I say, Mr. President and Gen- 
tlemen, that Iam immensely gratified to 
be admitted into the noble fraternity of 
Harvard men? Any one would be grati- 
fied by that, who had the slightest ap- 
preciation of the place that Harvard 
holds, not only in the affection of her 
sons but in the respect of the whole edu- 
cated world. But I have a peculiar rea- 
son for being gratified thereby, because 
I stand with Dr. Prothero as being also a 
Cambridge man. If I learned anything 
at all from the years of my association 
with thescholars in the older Cambridge, 
it was to look with admiration and with 
respect to the scholarly achievements of 
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Harvard men. Fortunately, I think, we 
in the older university were always 
taught to regard the glory and the great- 
ness of the child Harvard as part of the 
glory and greatness of the mother Cam- 
bridge. And that feeling of respect and 
afiection is, I know, fully reciprocated 
by Harvard men. The affection has been 
expressed by your president today, it 
was expressed never more happily than 
in the address which he gave a few weeks 
ago to the undergraduates in Cam- 
bridge, — an address which I am told 
absolutely and completely won their 
hearts. With the fearlessness of under- 
graduates everywhere they implored 
Mr. Roosevelt not to preach to them. 
(Laughter.) He replied that to accede 
to that request would be effectually to 
stop the mouth of the president, an ex- 
president, or, he might have added, a 
college president. And so he proceeded 
quite deliberately to choose a text for 
his sermon, and the text apparently was 
this, “It is as easy to hit a lion as a tum- 
bler.” (Laughter.) And the moral that 
he drew from that text was, that it does 
not require any exceptional power or 
ability to make success in life in any 
field. 

Now, much of course depends on just 
what you mean by “‘success,”’ but using 
it in any worthy sense, such as alone 
could have been present in the mind of 
Mr. Roosevelt,* there is no doubt that, 
speaking as he was particularly of public 
life, he can have had no intention of 
belittling the difficulties of successful, 
really successful, participation in the 
affairs of state. Public government is 
more and more difficult, the problems 
that have to be solved, as have been 
indicated by those who know today, are 
more and more complex and vast; it 
requires, I believe, unusual intellectual 
courage even to face them seriously at 
all, and quite unusual skill to solve them. 
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And so I think that the main moral that 
Mr. Roosevelt meant to draw from his 
text, and one which he pointed himself, 
was that after all the main factor in ef- 
ficiency is training, and the main pur- 
pose of a university, as has been said a 
thousand times, and may be said al- 
ways, or thought always, — the main 
purpose of the university is to be the 
training ground for efficient citizens. 
We need them in every field, and we 
need them particularly in a democracy, 
as was pointed out long ago by a son of 
the older Cambridge when he said that 
popular government, especially as it 
proximated more and more to the demo- 
cratic form, taxed to the very utmost the 
political sagacity and the wisdom of its 
friends, to save it from misfortune. 

Fortunately, as has been pointed out 
today, the universities of Cambridge 
and of Harvard have turned out for 
many years men able to deal with the 
difficult problems of government in an 
effective way, as if in answer to that 
prayer which has gone up I believe for 
centuries in the university church in the 
older Cambridge, running something to 
this effect: “‘Let us pray for the univer- 
sities of the land, that there never may 
be wanting a supply of persons duly 
qualified to serve God both in Church 
and State.” (Applause.) 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


Pres. Maclaurin alluded very kindly 
to my address to the students of Cam- 
bridge. When I received the request 
that I should n’t preach, the answer that 
I made was that I was very sorry for 
them, but that it was quite impossible 
to break a habit of a lifetime so sud- 
denly. (Laughter.) And the burden of 
my address was that what was needed 
in public life, and above all in the public 
of a democracy, was a combination of 
qualities, each one an ordinary quality, 
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but each raised to a more than ordinary 
degree. 

The next man I introduce to you is a 
member of a class that has come back 
here today to celebrate the fact that he 
graduated from Harvard just 50 years 
ago. The members of that class went 
out into life at the time that this nation 
entered upon the sorest trial that has 
marked our national existence. The 
members of that class had not only to do 
their duty in civic life but to do their 
duty in war, to show that they were glad 
indeed, in the language of another Har- 
vard man, to risk life itself for the great 
prize of death in battle, in fighting for a 
cause worth fighting for. The Harvard 
men of that day sent an unusually large 
proportion of their number into the 
ranks of those who fought to preserve 
the national government, and upon 
whose success it depended whether it 
would or would not be worth while for 
us who are younger to claim citizenship 
in the Republic. (Applause.) To the 
men of that day it came to render serv- 
ices greater than any of the men since 
have been able to render. They stand 
above all of us who came after, for they 
did the one work which was absolutely 
essential. It behooves us to play our 
parts well, but if we play them to our 
discredit, if we do not play them well, it 
will be a damage to the nation, but the 
nation can recover in the end whether 
we play them well or ill. But the nation 
could not have recovered if the men 
from 60 to ’65 had not played their 
parts well. (Applause.) 

I introduce to you a Harvard man of 
whom Harvard men are proud, for him- 
self and for what he represents, an Amer- 
ican who has shown by his deeds what 
Americanism meant to him — Mr. Ed- 
mund Wetmore. (Applause.) 

[Cheers were given for the Class of 
60.) 
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EDMUND WETMORE, ’60. 


Mr. President, Brother Alumni: On 
behalf of the Class of ’60 I can’t help first 
referring to what to us appears a most 
extraordinary fact, and that is that we 
actually graduated 50 years ago. It is 
very hard to realize, but we cannot deny 
it. We haven’t the privilege of our co- 
graduates of Radcliffe, who can always 
exercise the right that a lady may claim 
to deny her age, if she wants to. But as 
the years roll by it may be said perhaps 
with equal truth of both, that figures do 
not lie. (Laughter.) 

The Class of ’60! Ah, the word 
“classmate” had a meaning in those 
days which is impossible now. Then we 
all knew each other. We were consid- 
ered rather a large class; we were the first 
class that graduated over 100 in Har- 
vard. 108 took their degrees, and of 
those 50 entered the Union army and 8 
the Confederate (applause), and the 
names of 11 of my classmates are in- 
scribed upon the tablets in the entrance 
hall among the sons of Harvard who 
gave their lives for their country. (Ap- 
plause.) 

It has been our lot to live during a 
half-century I believe the most remark- 
able for the events with which it has 
been crowded, not only in the history of 
our country but in the history of civil- 
ization. We in our time have lived to 
see the world become a huge whispering 
gallery, the forces of nature subdued, the 
progress of disease stopped, the span of 
the life of man increased, the conquest 

’ of the earth, the sea, and, at last, the air; 
but we have seen more than that, we 
have seen the stability of popular gov- 
ernment subjected to the supreme test 
of a great war, and come out unshaken. 
(Applause.) 

When the problems that confront us 
now sometimes create doubt and dis- 
trust, or even despair, we say, ‘‘Not so 
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with us.” Those who have seen what we 
have seen, have felt what we have felt, 
have learned what we have learned, have 
had impressed in their hearts the con- 
viction and the faith that nothing can 
shake, that what has been won in the 
generation through which we have 
lived, for our country, for freedon, for 
righteousness, for mankind, has been 
won not for a time or a season, but under 
Providence will last forever. (Applause.) 

Of all the great changes that have oc- 
curred, of course those which we see and 
know here in Harvard are the ones in 
which we have the most interest. But 
still I prefer to dwell, not upon the things 
that have changed, but the things that 
have not changed. As to the matter of 
wealth and growth and expansion, all 
the great universities of the land have 
had very near the same experience; but 
what we look for in each is its individual 
character, the influence that it exerts 
within and without its walls. And we 
feel and claim as the characteristic of 
Harvard, the spirit which has moulded 
her past and which inspires her present, 
the spirit of liberalism and true progress. 
I mean the progressiveness that fears 
nothing merely because it is new, and 
accepts nothing merely because it is 
new; that believes that the true road 
lies, not in abandoning the paths trod- 
den by our fathers, but in extending and 
carrying them forward through the new 
regions through which we have to pass. 

In the baccalaureate sermon to us, Dr. 
Walker said: ‘We have no right to ex- 
pect that you will connect yourselves 
with any particular party, but we have 
a right to expect that you will connect 
yourselves with the liberal portion of 
that party; and, further, that the stud- 
ies which you have pursued hére should 
have taught you to take a broad view of 
human rights, and to put a liberal con- 
struction upon the actions of others; 
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and, finally, that if the education you 
have received has not made you better 
men, your degrees are not worth the 
parchments upon which they are en- 
grossed.” Those words have lived with 
us, they are as true today as they were 
the day that they were uttered; and I 
and all my classmates can bear witness 
that through all the successes and the 
failures, the vicissitudes and the experi- 
ences of life, they continually recur as 
the counsels of goodness and wisdom and 
the stimulus to effort. 

Looking back on that lifetime spent 
amid such stirring things, I say — and 
when I say it I echo the voice of every 
one of my classmates — that we count 
among our dearest treasures the four 
golden years of college life, and among 
our best privileges the privilege of the 
possession of Harvard’s degree. (Ap- 
plause.) 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


The Governor of Massachusetts has 
alluded today to the close connection 
between the great old commonwealth in 
which Harvard stands and Harvard. 
But we wish all of us not merely to see 
Harvard a Massachusetts asset, but also 
a national asset. (Applause.) I think 
that we of New York, like you of New 
England, must feel a peculiar desire to 
see a constantly increasing portion of 
the membership of Harvard come from 
the Great West and from the South. 
And I am glad to be able to introduce 
to you today a man who has well and 
worthily upheld in public life the Har- 
vard traditions — Judge Sanford of Ten- 
nessee. (Applause.) 


HON. E. T. SANFORD, ’85. 

Mr. President, vanishing Brethren of 
Harvard, and distant Ladies: To this 
great and goodly fellowship of Harvard’s 
sons the goodliest fellowship whereof the 
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earth holds record, the Class of 85 brings 
heartiest greetings. Just a quarter of a 
century ago, in the words of our Ivy Ora- 
tor, our venerable mother pushed us off 
the dock into the turbulent Back Bay of 
life (laughter); and after our long swim 
we have come back wiser than the ser- 
pents, but, I assure you, more harmless 
than the doves. (Laughter.) 

Those were Arcadian and pastoral 
days. The ashes of the great national 
conflict that stirred men’s souls had 
burned low; commerce was complacent; 
corporations were unchecked, little 
dreaming of anti-trust laws and of the 
mighty son of Atreus who was to come 
and rouse the nation to a strenuous life 
and quicken the national conscience. 
And we led the simple life in college in 
those days; we gained power chiefly 
through repose. (Laughter.) We drank 
at the old pump, we breakfasted at the 
Holly Tree Inn, John the Orangeman 
ministered to our most extravagant 
wants (laughter), Beck Hall was to us 
the very acme of luxury in those days, 
Dr. Peabody instructed us in morals, 
Phillips Brooks preached to us, and 
Shaler and Norton and Child and others 
of ever blessed and gentle memory were 
our instructors, and Dr. Eliot, praeclarum 
et venerabile nomen, was our president; 
the elective system flourished, and the 
tree had not yet felt the pruner’s knife. 
(Laughter.) There was one thing only 
in which our life, as I remember it, was 
less complicated than today; literature 
with us was boundless, literature had 
not then been reduced to a five-foot shelf 
nor to a pigskin library. (Laughter.) 

So we come back today at the end of 
our quarter-century’s pilgrimage, and 
we find the University today with the 
Soldier’s Field, with the ‘Gold Coast,” 
with the Harvard Bridge, and the sub- 
way system of Boston to perplex us. But 
one thing we find the same, and that is 
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the old Yard and the old elm trees, with 
the fadeless memories of perfect days in 
June and theevenings on the greensward. 

These have been mighty years, and in 
the conflict of these years the Class of ’85 
has played some part. We might point 
to the material and intellectual achieve- 
ment of those years and we might say, 
**Post hoc, ergo propter hoc.” Yet you 
might call to our mind the fact that that 
is a logical fallacy long exploded, so we 
will not endeavor today to determine 
whether ’85’s part in the development of 
these years has been at least in part a 
cause or whether it has been entirely a 
coincidence. We bring today the record 
of our years and we lay it at our Mo- 
ther’s feet. We admit at the start that 
we have produced in our Class no Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; nature knew better than 
that, she knew there was not room on 
the planet for more than one at the same 
time. (Laughter.) The biggest thing 
that we have done in the line of immor- 
tality is the production of “Casey at the 
Bat” (laughter), for after a literary dis- 
pute that has waxed as warm as that de- 
bate that raged around the identity of 
“The Man in the Iron Mask,” or as to 
who wrote the “‘Letters of Junius,”’ it 
has been settled beyond dispute that 
“Casey at the Bat” was written by 
Ernest L. Thayer, of the Class of ’85. 
(Applause.) 

It was not our good fortune to live in 
stirring days, as those of the Class of ’60; 
we could not, if I can correctly quote 
from memory the words of Major Hig- 
ginson, “‘look over the fields of glory to 
the snowy heights of honor,” as did they. 
Our life has not been heroic in the sense 
of battlefields, except, I believe, that in 
the Spanish War we did have three men 
who kept securely the coast of Nahant. 
(Laughter.) But we bring you, fellow 
Harvard men, a record, we believe, of 
honest service, of good Harvard work in 
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the community, of doctors who have 
held the keys of life and death, of lawyers 
who have been faithful ministers of jus- 
tice — that justice whose favorite atti- 
tude is bending in compassion to the 
weak and the unfortunate; of ministers 
who have not merely pointed but have 
led the way and have done their Mas- 
ter’s work on earth now and here; of men 
who have been Harvard gentlemen in 
the community, as such men should live, 
working for the things that are lovely 
and are pure and of good report; and our 
captains of industry, too, have felt the 
obligations of their stewardship. 

We can point to men — if I may be 
permitted to mention one, our Chief 
Marshal of today, men who have given 
of their time and of their wealth freely 
and unselfishly to the public service. 
(Applause.) Of those who have fallen in 
the battle of life, but who have come 
back upon their shields, I can only men- 
tion one — Baldwin of the generous en- 
thusiasms, of the untiring energy, of the 
rare combination of practical determina- 
tion of affairs with high ideals, who gave 
his life to the uplifting of the peoples 
round him, — a man that we are fond of 
believing is the finest type that Harvard 
has produced in the recent generation. 
(Applause.) 

And so we come back again today 
standing on the high tableland, in the 
twilight of our youth, in the morning of 
our age. We have not turned all of our 
dreams into deeds, but the visions are 
still with us, calling us on and on. I 
think I may say that our universal ver- 
dict is that this life is a pleasant thing, 
this place is a good world to live in, and 
a good place to love in, and a good place 
to fight in, Mr. President, when a good 
cause demands that a man shall fight; 
and that in all the fights that we have 
had to make, when it became a man’s 
duty to engage in battle, the highest in- 
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spiration that he has had is the memory 
of our Mother’s voice ringing in our ears 
bidding us to learn the truth and be 
faithful to the truth until death. 

And we come to the feet of our Mother 
as she stands with the light of victory in 
her eyes. She has been faithful to her 
trust, she has ever kept burning the 
lamp of scholarship and learning, she re- 
joices now in her new and splendid 
leadership, her eyes are lit with the light 
of visions of yet higher achievement in 
the golden days to come, as throughout 
the ages, ever faithful to her ideals, she 
shall continue to lead her sons into that 
“*Right path of a noble and virtuous edu- 
cation’’ described by Milton, so smooth, 
so green, so full of goodly prospects and 
melodious sounds on every side that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming, 
and shall continue to inspire them with 
the ideals of those scholars of whom he 
wrote, “inflamed with the study of learn- 
ing and the admiration of virtue, stirred 
up with high hopes of living to be brave 
men and worthy patriots, dear to God 
and famous to all.” And it is through 
her ministrations, more we believe than 
through those of any other institution of 
our land, and through the inspiration 
which shall be made manifest to the 
lives of her sons, that there shall be 
finally realized the prophetic words of 
Emerson: “I see in all directions the 
light breaking; trade and government 
will not alone be the favored aims of 
mankind, but every useful, every elegant 
art, every exercise of the imagination, 
the height of reason, the noblest affec- 
tion, the purest religion, will find their 
home in our institutions and write our 
laws for the benefit of men.” (Ap- 
plause.) 


“* America’”’ was then sung, after which 
Mr. Roosevelt said: 
“* As the dispersal begins, the band will 
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play ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and we will sing 


it. I declare the assembly dismissed.” 


@verseers Elected, 


There were six vacancies for Over- 
seers this year — one being to fill the 
unexpired term of Simon Newcomb. The 
postal and Commencement ballots are 
given below. The former is much larger 
than usual. Last year the highest candi- 
date, Howard Elliot, s 81, received re- 
spectively 2441 and 915 votes. 


Postal Comm. 
Ballot Vote 


*1. Charles W. Eliot, 53, 4708 1456 
*2, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 4277 13938 
*3, Francis L. Higginson, 63, 3627 1184 
*4. George A. Gordon, ’81, 1539 826 
8. Francis R. Appleton, 75, 1344 703 
10. John W. Farley, ’99, 1687 650 
12. Edward Bowditch, ’69, 1170 498 
*6. Augustus E. Willson, ’69, 1824 798 
9. George von L. Meyer, '79, 1693 666 
*5. Abbot L. Mills, ’81, 1903 826 
7. Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, 1312 765 
11. Rodolphe L. Agassiz, 92, 1594 604 
* Elected. 


Total vote, 1821. 
Total Postal Ballot, 5487. 


Directors Elected. 


Three directors of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation at large were to be chosen, from 
the following nine nominees. 1413 bal- 
lots cast; 4 thrown out by reason of 
defects. 


Gs ie NNN PN ono sank p00 Koa nnneieseiais 948 
WE OW OMONy ON sac6as0s ccdee-ovnacaes 842 
SDs FY, Winds Sede ceseccccsts sess 510 
Eliot Wadsworth, '98.......0ccesccccees 408 
Barrett Wendell, Jr. 02 ....cccccccssees 392 
James Lawrence, Jr. "01 .... 22+. eee eens 339 
Sie, POND oisicc cca cisccnnceseccuc 331 
F. RB. Martin, '93.....ccsccccccsvces- cvs 258 
J. A. Burgess, O4........ceececesesvcees 122 
*Elected. 
HMlectings. 


DENTAL ALUMNI. 


The 14th consecutive Alumni Day 
was observed this year on June 27 in the 
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new building of the Dental School on 
Longwood Ave., Boston, adjacent to the 
Harvard Medical School. The usual ex- 
hibition of work performed in the 
School was shown by models and by pa- 
tients who were present at request of the 
teaching staff. A new departure was 
made by inviting only four clinicians 
and graduates from other schools: Rollo 
M. Chase, D.D.S., Bethel, Vt., who gave 
a table clinic on “Perfect neck adapta- 
tion of gold crowns”; William B. Dills, 
D.D.S., Brooklyn, N. Y., who gave table 
clinic on “‘ Miscellaneous things in poree- 
lain and gold inlay”; W. A. Heckard, 
D.D.S., of New York City, who gave 
a table clinic entitled ‘Over the Blow- 
Pipe”; and John B. Rideout, D.D.S., St. 
Paul, Minn., who discussed “‘table clinic 
and blow-pipe work.” All of these prac- 
tical operations were very interesting 
and instructive, eu being few in num- 
ber and given at different hours, offered 
greater opportunity for all to profit 
therefrom. 
177 persons registered at the School 
building during the morning. 
At 1.30 p. m. the Harvard Odontolog- 
ical Society entertained the graduates 
and friends under a tent pitched in the 
tear of the School building, with re- 
freshments, while an orchestra furnished 
music. It was voted an enjoyable affair. 
At 5 p.m. the members of the Associa- 
tion gathered at Young’s Hotel, to cele- 
brate the 39th annual meeting and ban- 
quet. 161 members sat at the tables. 
There was no orator; neither were there 
personal guests, and as reporters were 
excluded it was purely a Harvard and 
family gathering, privately arranged to 
enable members fully, freely, and im- 
partially to discuss the management of 
the School and the conduct of its teach- 
ers. The discussion lasted to 11.30 
o’clock, when the meeting adjourned. 
The regular reports of the Secretary, 
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Treasurer, and Committee on Harvard 
Dental School were each received and 
passed upon. 

The Secretary reported the total 
membership as 315, divided as follows: 
Life, 51; active, 180; honorary, 10; corre- 
sponding, 74, a gain of 3 over last year. 

63 graduates have deceased since the 
first class received degrees. The follow- 
ing have died during the current year: 
James William Curtis, d ’70, an honor- 
ary member; born in Cundy’s Harbor, 
Harpswell, Me., Aug. 30, 1843; died in 
Brunswick, Me., March 29, 1910. — 
Frederic Augustus Merrill, d ’74, an act- 
ive member since 1874; born in Boston, 
Sept. 5, 1849; died in Dorchester, Jan. 1, 
1910. — Richard Theodore Stack, d ’77, 
born in Lublin, Ireland, Feb. 12, 1849; 
died in Stillorgan, Ireland, Nov. 11, 
1909. — Harvey Sanford Burton, d ’00, 
a corresponding secretary, born in Ot- 
tery, St. Mary, Devonshire, England, 
Dec. 15, 1862; died in Oxford, England, 
June 24, 1910. — Herman Paal, d ’90; 
born in Osnabriick, Germany, Jan. 4, 
1865; died in Luneburg, Germany, Nov. 
22, 1906. — Hugh Ower, d ’91, a corre- 
sponding secretary; born in Auckland, 
New Zealand, Dec. 24, 1868; died there 
Aug. 25, 1909.— Ernest Frederick 
Gabell, d ’92, a corresponding secretary; 
born in Isle of Wight, England, March 9, 
1860; died in London, Eng., Nov., 1904. 
— Frederick Matthew Cassidy, d ’02; 
born in Bloomfield, Vt., Jan. 24, 1879; 
died in Atlanta, Ga., May 16, 1910. 

The President’s address and the report 
of investigation made during the year 
by the Committee on Harvard Dental 
School, were discussed together, as well 
as certain departments, relative to their 
improvement. It is hoped the discussion 
may result in great good to the useful- 
ness of the School. 

Dean Smith reported that the gradu- 
ating class on entering in 1907 numbered 
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20; 3 dropped on the way and 4 with- 
drew from the School for various rea- 
sons; therefore 13 of the original were 
to graduate — 3 others from preceding 
classes and 2 from other schools make 
up a total of 18 in the graduating class. 
One of the number received the degree 
cum laude, the first for several years, 
since the percentage was raised in the 
practical work of operative and pros- 
thetic dentistry. 

The past year has been a strenuous 
one for all connected with the School, 
owing to moving into the new building, 
getting to rights, and the dedication ex- 
ercises. 

Privilege has been given to the organ- 
ization known as the Metropolitan Den- 
tal Hospital Association to use the in- 
firmary and equipment for charitable 
purposes for the worthy poor; and the 
service has been rendered with much 
success. The Dean urged all Harvard 
men, as well as others, to lend assistance 
to this worthy cause. This hospital as- 
sociation is not composed of dentists of 
any one school, but of many. 

During the year a Research Commit- 
tee to carry on research in dental sub- 
jects and to interest students and grad- 
uates has been established in one of the 
buildings of the Medical School. A 
room has been set apart in Building D 
and some money appropriated for this 
purpose. This is the first school in the 
world, as far as is known, starting such a 
movement. 

Recently G. H. Monks, ’75, M.D. ’80, 
Harvard, has been appointed Professor 
of Oral Surgery in the Dental School, 
and Dr. L. M.S. Miner, d ’04, has been 
appointed to the regular staff of the 
Mass. General Hospital as dental sur- 
geon. Great good is expected to result 
from these appointments. 

The financial condition of the Dental 
School, as submitted in figures furnished 
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by the Treasurer of the University, 
shows a considerable deficit owing to 
building and equipping the new school, 
but marked improvement may be ex- 
pected in the near future owing partly to 
the great increase in the Freshman class, 
which numbered 50 last autumn, against 
only 19 the year before. 

After 15 years as Secretary, Dr. 
Boardman declined re-election, and the 
officers chosen were as follows: Pres., 
W. E. Boardman, d ’86, Boston; sec., 
Frank T. Taylor, d ’90, Boston; treas., 
H. De W. Cross, d ’96, Boston; execu- 
tive com. for two years, N. B. Nesbett, 
d’99, New Bedford. 

Committee chosen for nomination 
and election of officers for next year: 
EF. A. Shorey, d’90, Dover, N. H.; C. T. 
Warner, d ’02, Boston; A. I. Hadley, 
d’91, Boston. 

New members, exclusive of the gradu- 
ating class, who joined the Association 
were: O. S. Smith, d ’05, 235 Marlboro 
St., Boston, Life; H. A. Davis, d ’00, 419 
Boylston St., Boston, Active; H. W. 
Estey, d ’97, 159 Newbury St., Boston, 
Active; G. M. Hersey, d ’98, 345 Wash- 
ington St., Dorchester, Life; F. T. Mur- 
ray, d’06, 448 Broadway, Everett, Act- 
ive; J. E. Tibbetts, d ’07, 108 Middle 
St., Portland, Me., Active; S. F. Carrier, 
d ’00, 87 Blue Hill Ave., Roxbury, Act- 
ive; C. M. Glazier, d’00, 246 Warren 
St., Boston, Active; G.’F. Grant, d ’70, 
108 Charles St., Boston, Active; W. H. 
Baker, d ’06, 90 Warren St., Roxbury, 
Active; A. §. Crowley, d’06, 1800 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge, Active. 

5 members have been dropped during 
the year for non-payment of dues; one 
member, who has been ill the past two 
years, has had his dues remitted; 2 have 
been transferred from the corresponding 
to the active list by reason of change of 
residence; and one from the active list 
to the corresponding for the samereason, 
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having taken his residence in Kobe, 
Japan. 

Members of the graduating class, the 
first 11 of whom joined the association: 
Julius Aisner, 19 Dana St., Revere, Act- 
ive; David J. Alexander, Magee’s Cor- 
ner, Winthrop, Life; Luis Diez, Salta, 
Argentine, S. A., Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Bernard Finkelstein, 101 Tremont 
St., Boston, Active; Daniel J. McCarty, 
587 Broadway, Chelsea, Active; James 
T. McGlynn, 271 Bellevue St., Newton, 


Active; Nels H. Malmstrom, 6 Worces- | 


ter St., Belmont, Active; James F. 
Place, Bentley, Crewe, Eng., Corre- 
sponding Secretary; David Siegel, 65 
Poplar St., Boston, Active; Abner T. 
Wing, 81 Staniford St., Boston, Active: 
St. Clair A. Wodell, 12 Kent Square, 
Brookline, Active; James W. Canaday, 
283 State St., Albany, N. Y.; Leroy E. 
Knight, 34 School St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Ralph M. Knight, 34 School St., Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt.; Charles F. MacDonald, 
Jr., 1075 Boylston St., Boston; George 
A. Pease, Upton, Mass.; Faiwel E. 
Schwartzbrod, Druskeniki, Russia; Se- 
bert E. Davenport, Jr., cum laude, 51 
West 47th St., New York City. 

The usual spread on Commencement 
day was observed in Hollis 5 on the 
University grounds in Cambridge. 

Non-graduates who have died re- 
cently are: Frederick Emerson Chan- 
dler, ’81 (M.D: Tufts Coll. Med. School 
1895); born in Boston, June 20, 1858; 
died in Everett, June 23, 1910; son of 
Dr. Thomas H. Chandler, ’48, for many 
years the popular Dean of the Dental 
Department. William Jarvis, ’76, A.B. 
Dartmouth Coll. 1872, D.D.S. Boston 
Dental Coll. 1876; born in Claremont, 
N. H., Sept. 16, 1849; died there April 
17, 1910; U. S. Consul at Milan, Italy, 
1897-1903, when he resigned; Consul at 
Niagara Falls, Canada, 1903. 

Waldo E. Boardman, d ’86, Sec. 
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te DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
was held in the chapel on June 28, at 
10.30 a. m. The vice-president, Rev. 
P. R. Frothingham, presided, opening 
the meeting with responsive psalm and 
hymn. Rev. Alfred Manchester offered 
prayer. The records of the previous 
meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee on Associate Mem- 
bership presented the names of 21 per- 
sons eligible for election as associate 
members, who were elected: C. Ogawa, 
706; R. Davis, ’05; E. S. Meredith, ’05; 
F. W. Shulenberger, ’04; R. Petursson, 
’03; F. H. Touret, ’01; F. H. Kent, W. S. 
Nichols, R. B. Perry, ’99; E. E. Ayers, 
J. D. Stoops, ’98; W. W. Stackpole, ’97; 
R. W. Stimson, L. H. Buckshorn, L. M. 
Greenman, H. P. Douglas, ’96; F. M. 
Hawley, K. Kubushiro, T. H. Marshall, 
H. L. Pickett, F. M. Pyke, resident 
graduates, ’08-09. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Rev. W. H. Fish of Boston; vice- 
pres., Rev. P. R. Frothingham of Bos- 
ton; sec. and treas., Rev. Roderick 
Stebbins, of Milton; exec. com., Rev. 
C. T. Billings of Lowell, and Rev. R. M. 
Harper of Cambridge. 

The presiding officer appointed as 
nominating committee for 1911: Rev. 
Alfred Manchester, Rev. Harry Lutz, 
and Rev. E. E. Atkinson. 

The treasurer reported a balance of $4 
in the treasury, with outstanding bills 
for printing of $30. It was voted to re- 
quest all members of the Association to 
pay annual dues of 25 cents each, and 
the secretary was authorized to send 
notices to this effect, enclosing coin card 
for remittance. 

The necrology, prepared by Rev. S. B. 
Stewart, was presented in print. Copies 
were given to members present, and are 
to be mailed to all members of the Asso- 
ciation. The former members of the 
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School named by the necrologist are 
Hillel Baker, ’35, died 1871; Henry B. 
Maglathlin, ’46, died 1900; John C. 
Kimball, ’59, died 1910; William Brown, 
’63, died 1910; Thomas W. Bishop, ’65, 
died 1910; Edwin A. Pratt, ’69, died 
1904; George W. Patten, ’71, died 1910; 
William J. Lloyd, ’77, died 1908; John P. 
Forbes, ’78, died 1910; Albert Walkley, 
’91, died 1910. 

There was a large attendance to listen 
to the address of Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett, on ‘The Heart-Side in the Rising 
Religion.” A tablet to the memory of 
John White Chadwick was to be dedi- 
cated, and several of his friends and rela- 
tives from Brooklyn, N. Y., were pre- 
sent to join in the service. 

Mr. Frothingham introduced Dr. 
Gannett, with reference to his associa- 
tion in the School and all through later 
life with Mr. Chadwick, and spoke of the 
similar characteristics of the two men, 
their many points of sympathy and their 
common faith. 

Dr. Gannett began his address by ap- 
preciative reference to Dr. C. W. Eliot’s 
recent “Religion of the Future.” He 
spoke of Dr. Eliot’s reference to the 
heart-side in the future religion, but 
could only wish that he had given to it 
greater emphasis. The question of senti- 
ment in religion is a practical one, for re- 
ligion without sentiment, without the 
heart-side, is not religion as we under- 
stand the word. Religion is the response 
of all sides of a man’s nature, and there 
will be no rising religion unless it has 
a heart-side. The heart-side cannot 
change in form, but it can change 
greatly in depths. Feeling, awe, trust, 
dependence, peace, will always be the 
same, but they may become much more 
profound. In the rising religion the old 
forms of truth will become transfigured. 
The new ideas will correlate with the 
old. The two great ideas of the old relig- 
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ion are Incarnation and the Cross. 
With these, in the new religion, will cor- 
relate the _Immanence of God and the 
Universal Law of Vicariousness, the Bro- 
therhood of Man conceived of in terms 
of religion. No longer will men ask, 
What is God? They will inquire, What 
is not God? This will be the attitude of 
man, his heart-side in the rising religion. 
And the new social conscience which we 
see all about us means something more 
than the duty of love. Does it mean 
nothing mystic? Is there no hint that 
we are not the separate individuals we 
think we are? We share a corporate ex- 
istence with our fellow men. The hymns 
of this new faith are coming to birth. 
Some of them are already here in the 
writings of Whittier, Samuel Longfel- 
low, Hosmer, and Chadwick. Some of 
the hymns of Hosmer will be sung a hun- 
dred years hence in the School and in the 
churches to which the School ministers. 

Dr. Gannett then spoke of Chadwick 
and the tablet to his memory. His words 
were full of wisdom, affection, and dis- 
criminating praise. He told of the im- 
mense amount of work done by Chad- 
wick, of his studious habits, of his able 
and devoted preaching. He said that 
Chadwick loved the School, and felt that 
all he had of value came to him from the 
School and from the by-ways of Cam- 
bridge. The ideas of the rising religion 
were his. Dr. Gannett characterized 
Chadwick’s poems as poems of the five 
joys, so little was there of tragedy in 
them, — the joys of Nature, of Love, of 
the Life of Man, of the thought of Im- 
mortality, and the joy in the conscious- 
ness of God. : 

Dean Fenn accepted the tablet, a gift 
from Mr. Chadwick’s friends, and read 
a poem written for the occasion by Mr. 
A. Emerson Palmer. 

The meeting then adjourned for 
luncheon at the Harvard Union. 66 per- 
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sons were seated at the tables, the largest 
number for many years. Mr. Frothing- 
ham presided, and spoke encouraging 
words in regard to the work of the min- 
istry. He called upon Dean Fenn ito 
speak for the School, who reported that 
51 men had been connected with the 
School during the past year, 9 from the 
Andover Theological Seminary and 42 
in the Harvard Divinity School, — 16 
graduate students, 5 seniors, 6 middlers, 
9 juniors, and 6 special. 

The Everett Fund, which has made 
the publication of the Harvard Theologi- 
cal Review possible, has been so carefully 
conserved that money from it was avail- 
able for the printing of the last volume 
of lectures by Dr. C. C. Everett, entitled 
“Theism,” edited by Rev. Edward 
Hale. The thanks of all the friends of 
the School and all the lovers of Dr. Ever- 
ett are due Mr. Hale for his most extra- 
ordinary skill in reproducing not only Dr. 
Everett’s matter, but the grace of style 
with which the lectures were originally 
given. Of all Dr. Everett’s books, 
“Poetry, Comedy, and Duty” is the 
most popular, and there is a small but 
constant demand for copies. The edition 
has been exhausted. The School owns 
the plates, and would be glad to print 
another edition if some friends would 
supply the $250 necessary to cover the 
expense. ; 

The greatest prospective change in 
the School is the combination of its li- 
brary with that of Andover Seminary. 
Andover is to have a new building which 
will be large enough to house both li- 
braries, duplication of books will be 
avoided, while the ownership of the two 
libraries will remain, as now, distinct. 

The School is deficient on the side of 
technical instruction, but through the 
kindness of Mr. Horace S. Sears a half- 
course on religious education is to be 
given during the coming year by Prof. 
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Coe. But the School ought to have one 
man who could give his entire time to 
the technical side of the minister’s 
work. 

Rev. S. M. Crothers, spoke wittily 
and profoundly of Theodore Parker’s re- 
lation to the liberal movement in relig- 
ion; and Hon. J. D. Long referred with 
appreciation to the work that the minis- 
try of all churches is doing for the serv- 
ice of God and man, speaking with 
special emphasis of the influence of the 
liberal church. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was 
Rev. W. I. Lawrence, president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, whose 
class graduated 25 years ago this June. 
He mentioned the members of his class 
by name, telling what each one had 
done and was doing, and referred with 
gratitude to the teachers in the School of 
25 years ago, some of whom happily re- 
main in full vigor to carry on the new 
institution of these later days. 

With the singing of Sill’s hymn, 
“Send down thy Truth, O God,” one of 
the most enjoyable meetings of recent 
years closed. 

Roderick Stebbins, ’81, Sec. 


HARVARD ENGINEERS. 


The 3d annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Harvard Engineers was called to 
order by the president, G. S. Rice, on 
March 12, 1910, in the Trophy Room of 
the Harvard Union. About 25 members 
were present. - 

The following amendment to the con- 
stitution was adopted: 

To add to Article VII a fifth section, 
as follows: 

“‘Ex-presidents of the Association 
shall continue members of the Council 
for three years from the date of expira- 
tion of their term of office.” 

On motion of Mr. Worcester, it was 
voted that it was the sense of the meet- 
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ing that the Council should consider an 
increase in the membership dues. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres.: B. R. Green, s ’64, Superintendent 
Buildings and Grounds, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.; vice-pres., 
C. P. Steinmetz, h’02; F. W. Dean, s 75; 
B. B. Thayer, s ’85, president of Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., New York 
City; sec.-treas., F. Lowell Kennedy, 
’92, Asst. Professor of Drawing and Ma- 
chine Design, Harvard University. 
Members of Council for three years: A. 
W. K. Billings, ’95; L. J. Johnson, ’87, 
C.E. ’88. 

Following the meeting the third an- 
nual joint dinner of the Association and 
the Engineering Society, which was also 
the 12th annual dinner of the latter, was 
held in the Assembly Room of the Un- 
ion. 112 present. 

G. S. Rice, s ’70, president of the As- 
sociation and member of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission of New York, acted as 
toastmaster, and introduced as the first 
speaker C. P. Steinmetz, h ’02, consult- 
ing engineer of the General Electric Co. 
and professor of electrical engineering 
at Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mr. Steinmetz spoke in a very inter- 
esting manner on “The Life of an Engin- 
eer,” giving illustrations from his own 
experience in preparing for such work. 
He had decided on an academic career 
as a university professor in Germany, 
and was about to take his doctor's degree 
when, on account of political affiliations 
with the Socialists, he was forced to 
leave the country and go to Switzerland. 
From there he came to the United States 
and took up his present work. His train- 
ing had been anything but scientific, 
having consisted mainly of class:~al and 
philosophical subjects. Yet to this very 
fact Mr. Steinmetz lays the cause of his 
present success. He emphasized the 
necessity of engineers guarding against 
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becoming mere skilled laborers, and 
pointed out that specialists can easily be 
obtained for hire while men with skill as 
well as a knowledge of human nature 
cannot so easily be secured. Accuracy 
and facts as a foundation are absolutely 
necessary in the engineering profession, 
but a thorough knowledge of things out- 
side the engineering curriculum is the 
key to the success of the foremost engin- 
eers of the country. 

C. W. Baker, editor of the Engineering 
News, continued the theme by showing 
how well Harvard engineers should be 
able to meet such requirements. The 
objection of some men to a liberal edu- 
eation before specializing in a profession 
is a sordid reckoning of dollars and 
cents. The breadth of mind and the 
power for good, which a Harvard engin- 
eer receives from his college training 
before entering upon his strictly tech- 
nical studies is providing that calibre of 
men which is most needed in the world 
today. The fact that a man may have 
the liberal training, which Harvard Uni- 
versity offers her engineering students, 
may have little effect in securing the 
first position, but it will tell in the long 
run. 

Hugh Nawn, ’10, president of the 
Harvard Engineering Society, spoke of 
the present flourishing condition of the 
society. 

G. W. Lewis, ’10, editor of the Journal 
last year, outlined the position of the 
paper at the present time. 


HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting, June 28: President, 
C. F. Adams, ’56, of Lincoln. Vice-presi- 
dents: J. D. Long, ’57, Hingham; R. T. 
Lincoln, ’64, Chicago, IIl.; William Law- 
rence, *71, Boston; F. C. Lowell, ’76, 
Boston. Secretary, J. A. Noyes, ’83, 
Cambridge. Treasurer, W. H. Wade, ’81, 
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Dedham. Members of the Council for 
the term of three years, ending in 1913, 
H. W. Cunningham, ’82, Boston; W. C. 
Boyden, ’86, Chicago, Ill.; Roger Ernst, 
’03, Boston. 


LAW SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Association 
was held in Langdell Hall, Cambridge, 
on June 28, at 11.15 a. M. 

In the absence of the President, Hon. 
F. J. Swayze, one of the vice-presidents, 
presided at the meeting. 

The Treasurer presented and read his 
annual report, which was certified as cor- 
rect by Messrs. Dunbar and Grinnell, 
the auditors previously appointed. It 
was voted to accept the report. 

Mr. C. S. Rackemann for the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare resolutions 
on the death of Dean Ames presented 
the following: 


Resolved : that in the death of James Barr Ames 
the Harvard Law School Association has lost a 
most devoted friend, a most sympathetic adviser 
and a great inspiration. His unremitting atten- 
tion to his duties as Dean and Professor of the 
Law School did not prevent him from giving freely 
and generously of his already much burdened time 
and energy to promote the interests and welfare 
of the Association. For many years practically no 
expenditures from our principal fund have been 
made, no celebrations attempted, and no policies 
adopted, without consultation with Dean Ames. 
He was always ready with wise suggestions, and 
able to point out the paths of real usefulness. It 
was through him, more than any other individual, 
that the Association has been able, in some degree 
at least, to fulfil its proper function of being of 
practical benefit and assistance to the Law School. 
His truly incalculable services to the Law School, 
his eminent contributions to legal literature, and 
above all, his widespread and lasting influence not 
only on the minds, but the hearts as well, of the 
thousands of young men with whom he came in 
contact, will be more adequately recognized at a 
Special Meeting to be held for the purpose. Asa 
guide for its future conduct, our Association can- 
not do better than to endeavor to follow the ideas 
and wishes of Dean Ames as we understand them. 

Resolved : that the sum of $1500 be appropriated 
from the principal fund of the Association to pro- 
vide or aid in providing a suitable memorial of 
Dean Ames; and that a committee of three, with 
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full power to act in this matter, be appointed by 
the chair. 

Resolved : that these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of the Association and that a copy of 
the same be sent by the Secretary to Mrs Ames. 

Joseph B, Warner, 
Charles S. Rackemann, 
Winthrop H. Wade, 
Frank Brewster, 
Robert L. Raymond. 


The resolutions were adopted by a 
unanimous rising vote. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., *Hon. Melville Weston Fuller, ’55, 
District of Columbia. Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. David Cross, 43, New Hamp- 
shire; Hon. Addison Brown, l ’55, New 
York; Hon. Richard Olney, 158, Mass.; 
Hon. W. T. Spear, | ’59, Ohio; Hon. E. 
P. Wheeler, /’59, New York; J. B. Cum- 
ming, Esq., ’59, Georgia; Hon. S. E. 
Baldwin, ’65, Conn.; Hon. George Gray, 
63, Delaware; Hon. J. C. Gray, l ’66, 
New York; Hon. J. W. Hammond, ’66, 
Mass.; Hon. O. W. Holmes, /’66, Mass.; 
D. T. Watson, Esgq., / 66, Penn.; J. S. 
Duncan, Esgq., / 67, Ind.; Hon. Ezekiel 
McLeed, ! ’67, New Brunswick; Hon. A. 
E. Willson, ’70, Ken.; Austen George 
Fox, Esq., 1’71, New York; Hon. Jacob 
Klein, 1’71, Missouri; J. B. Warner, 
Esq., 1’78, Mass.; Hon. C. J. Bonaparte, 
l ’74, Maryland; Hon. W. C. Loring, 
l ’74, Mass.; William Thomas, Esq., 
1’76, Cal.; L. D. Brandeis, Esq., 1°77, 
Mass.; Hon. F. C. Lowell, ’76, Mass.; 
Hon. F. J. Swayze, ’79, New Jersey; 
Hon. Shinichiro Kurino, / ’81, Japan; 
Hon. Edward Kent, ’86, Ariz.; Hon. 
J. W. Mack, l ’87, Ill.; Hon. E. T. San- 
ford, 189, Tenn.; G. E. Wright, Esq., 
l °92, Washington. Sec., R. G. Dodge, 
1’97, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. Treas., 
Roger Ernst, / ’06, 60 State St., Bos- 
ton. Council: For unerpired term of E. 
R. Thayer, resigned: J. A. Lowell, Esq., 
1’94, Boston; for term expiring 1914: W. 


* Died, July 4, 1910. 
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H. Dunbar, 1’86, Boston; R. A. Stewart, 
1’93, Boston; E. K. Arnold, /’98, Boston. 

Hon. George W. Wickersham, Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, was 
unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Association. 

After the business meeting came the 
oration by Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham in Sanders Theatre at noon and 
the dinner at the Harvard Union at 
two o'clock. Hon. Francis J. Swayze 
presided at the dinner, and the speak- 
ers were Attorney-General Wickersham, 
Dean Thayer of the Law School, Judge 
Rugg of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, Hon. H. N. Blake, former- 
ly Chief Justice of Montana, Judge 
Wm. Schofield of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts, A. D. Hill, and Elihu 
Root, Jr. 





Robert G. Dodge, ’93, Sec. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 


The Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa met in its accustomed place, the 
west lecture-room in Harvard Hall, at 
10.15 on June 30, F. P. Fish, ’75, in the 
chair. 

Routine business was transacted, and 
the following persons were elected hon- 
orary members: 

George W. Prothero, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Hon. Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, editor of the Quarterly Review, 
and one of the editors of the ‘Cambridge 
Modern History,” who has been in the 
Massachusetts Cambridge during the 
past year as a Lecturer on History. 

Rev. A. M. Lord, ’83, Unitarian min- 
ister in Providence, and president of the 
Rhode Island Harvard Club. 

E. T. Sanford, ’85, Judge of the 
United States District Court of Eastern 
Tennessee. 

J. J. Storrow, ’85, of Boston, late of 
the Boston School Committee and an 
Overseer of the College. 
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A. C. Potter, ’89, Assistant Librarian 
in the College Library. 

J. D. Greene, ’99, who has just re- 
signed his position as Secretary of the 
Corporation, and is now Manager of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. 

The officers of the Society for the com- 
ing year are: Pres., C. W. Eliot, ’53; 
vice-pres., Judge F. J. Swayze, 79; 
cor. sec., W. C. Lane, ’81. 

Delegates were appointed to the Tri- 
ennial Council of the United Chapters to 
be held in New York Sept. 13th and 
14th: W. H. Tillinghast, ’77, Assistant 
Librarian; G. R. Nutter, '85, of Boston; 
J. G. Hart, ’93, Secretary of the Faculty. 

The committee appointed last year to 
advise with the Immediate Members in 
regard to elections submitted a report, 
and recommended an amendment to the 
Constitution providing for the admis- 
sion of a possible five additional members 
from each class, for the purpose of recog- 
nizing men who, without giving brilliant 
promise earlier in their College course, 
have attained distinguished honor for 
scholarship at graduation, the election to 
these additional places not being made 
until the Commencement honors have 
been announced. ¢ 

An amendment was also offered by 
which candidates for the S.B. Degree in 
Harvard College might be eligible, as 
well as candidates for the Arts degree. 

Both of these amendments will comé 
up for final action at next year’s meeting. 

It was also voted to print a new edi- 
tion of the Catalogue of the Chapter. . 

A plea was made for the more general 
wearing of the Phi Beta Kappa key by 
the older graduates. The key is now 
commonly worn by the younger gradu- 
ates of the Harvard Chapter, and by 
most members of other chapters, and 
the younger brethren naturally desire the 
satisfaction of seeing the Society’s em- 
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blem on the older men who have a right 
to wear it, that the bond of fellowship in 
Phi Beta Kappa may be more quickly 
recognized. 

The Orator, of the day was Gov. 
Charles E. Hughes, of New York, who 
spoke on “Some Aspects of Our De- 
mocracy’”’ to a company that compketely 
filled Sanders Theatre, an unusually 
large number both of members and of 
guests being present. The Poet of the 
day was Prof. Henry van Dyke, of 
Princeton University, whose poem was a 
tribute to the American flag and a pro- 
test against the system of child labor, 
which must not be allowed to flourish 
under that flag. Prof. J. H. Ropes, 89, 
as Chaplain, made the introductory 
prayer and pronounced the benediction. 
About 300 members sat down to dinner 
in the Harvard Union. 

William C. Lane, ’81, Cor. Sec. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of April 11, 1910. 
(Additional.) 


Voted to appoint John Trowbridge, 
S.D., Rumford Professor and Lecturer 
on the Application of Science to the 
Useful Arts, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

The President reported the death of 
Alexander Agassiz, Director of the Uni- 
versity Museum, which occurred on the 
27th ultimo in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. 

- Alexander Agassiz was elected a 
member of this Board in 1878; he re- 
signed his place in 1884; was again 
elected in 1884 and served until 1890. 
He was appointed University lecturer 
in 1863, became Curator of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoélogy in 1875, and 
was appointed Director of the Uni- 
versity Museum in 1902, and held that 
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office at the time of his death, March 27, 
1910. 

For forty-seven years his scientific 
activities were devoted to the interests 
of this important department of the 
University. He built the structure 
which had been the dream of his father. 
He gave to Harvard College and wisely 
expended for it great sums of money; 
but he also made to it the greater gift 
of all the resources of an _ intellect 
thoroughly trained and of the highest 
order. 

Quick in speech, vigorous and prud- 
ent in action, generous, loyal and wise, 
he leaves with his associates happy and 
lasting memories. 


Meeting of April 25, 1910. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10,000 from Mrs. Sarah R. Ames to 
establish the Ames Fund, to be admin- 
istered in accordance with the terms 
of a letter dated April 5, 1910. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$4000 for the purchase of a collection 
of the works of Alexander Pope formed 
by Marshall C. Lefferts, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $500 from the estate of Mrs. Emma 
Howe Proctor for the general purposes 
of the Dental School. 

Voted that the gift of $175 from Mr. 
James Loeb, to provide a suitable frame 
for the ancient portrait of Chaucer be- 
queathed to the Library by Professor 
Norton, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Aesculapian 
Club of Boston for its generous gift of 
$150, to be awarded during the aca- 
demic year 1910-11 as a scholarship to 
a deserving white student in the first- 
year class of the Harvard Medical 
School; the scholarship to bear the name 
**Aesculapian Club Scholarship.” 
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Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Har- 
vard Club of Washington, D. C., for the 
additional gift of $112 for the Scholar- 
ship of the Harvard Club of Washington. 

Voted that the gift of $25 from Mr. 
Gorham Brooks, for present use at the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Adrian H. 
Joline for his valued services in lecturing 
before the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. W. G. 
McAdoo for his valued services in lec- 
turing before the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

The President presented a communi- 
cation from Mr. John Craig, dated 
April 12, 1910, offering a prize for dra- 
matic composition, to be open annually 
to the competition of students of Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College; 
and it was Voted that this offer be grate- 
fully accepted in accordance with the 
terms stated in Mr. Craig’s letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Misses Wil- 
lard for their generous offices in connec- 
tion with the acquisition by the College 
of certain papers formerly in the posses- 
sion of President Joseph Willard. 

Voted that Professor Ephraim Emer- 
ton have leave of absence during the 
second half of the year 1910-11 in 
accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

The resignation of Warren Andrew 
Locke, Organist and Choir-master, was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1910. 

The resignation of Dean Putnam 
Lockwood, Instructor in Greek and 
Latin, was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1910. 
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Voted to appoint the following An- 
dover Professors in Harvard Univer- 
sity from Sept. 1, 1910, in accordance 
with the standing agreement with An- 
dover Theological Seminary: Albert 
Parker Fitch, of Practical Theology; 
Daniel Evans, of Systematic Theology. 

Voted to appoint William Clifford 
Heilman Assistant Professor of Music 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Preachers to the University for 1910-11: 
Albert Parker Fitch, D.D.; Charles 
Edwards Parks, A.B.; Francis John 
McConnell, D.D.; William Lawrence, 
D.D.; Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D. 

Voted to appoint the following Ad- 
ministrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration for 
the remainder of the current academic 
year, and for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Edwin Francis Gay, Ph.D.; Oliver 
Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, Ph.D.; 
Lincoln Frederick Schaub, A.M., LL.B.; 
William Morse Cole, A.M.; William 
Joseph Hobbs; William Bliss Medlicott, 
S.B.; Herbert Beeman Dow, A.M.; 
John Farwell Moors, A.M.; Edgar Jud- 
son Rich, A.M., LL.B.; Paul Terry 
Cherington, S.B., A.M.; James Newton 
Gunn; William Charles Downs, A.B.; 
William James Cunningham; Selden 
Osgood Martin. 

Voted that the title of William Gard- 
ner Reed, Jr., be changed from Assistant 
in Meteorology to Assistant in Physi- 
ography and Meteorology for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Archibald Thompson 
Davison, Jr., Organist and Choir- 
master for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
William Joseph Hobbs, on Railroad 
Accounting; William Bliss Medlicott, 
on Insurance (Fire); Herbert Beeman 
Dow, on Insurance (Life); John Farwell 
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Moors, on Investment; Edgar Judson 
Rich, on the Theory and Practice of 
Rate-making; James Newton Gunn, on 
Industrial Organization; William Charles 
Downs, on the Economic Resources of 
South America; William James Cun- 
ningham, on Railroad Operation; Ralph 
Adams Cram, on Architectural Design; 
Frederick Lyman Wells, on Abnormal 
Psychology; William Coolidge Lane, on 
the History of Printing; George Albert 
Coe, on Religious Education. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Franz Joseph Dohmen, in Mathe- 
matics; Roy DeMille Fullerton, in 
Mathematics; Ernest Bernbaum, in 
English; William Richard Castle, Jr., 
in English; Hermann Hagedorn, Jr., in 
English; Thomas Hall, in English; Paul 
Terry Cherington, in Economic Re- 
sources; Herman Dudley Murphy, in 
Drawing from the Life; Eliot Thwing 
Putnam, in Architecture; Harold Broad- 
field Warren, in Freehand Drawing; 
Donald Mackenzie, in Romance Lan- 
guages; Robert Howard Lord, in His- 
tory; Robert Henning Webb, in Greek 
and Latin; Henry Atherton Frost, in 
Architecture. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Archibald Thompson Davison, Jr., in 
Music; Edward Allen Boyden, in Zoé- 
logy; Henry Laurens, in Zodlogy; Jacob 
Loewenberg, in Philosophy; Harvey 
Warren Cox, in Philosophy; George 
Clarke Cox, in Philosophy; Arthur 
Mitchell, in Philosophy; Lemuel Addi- 
son Garrison, in Philosophy; Garrick 
Mallory Borden, in Fine Arts; Leslie 
Briggs Coombs, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: Edward Carroll Day, in 
Zodlogy; John Detlefsen, in Zodlogy; 
Sidney Isaac Kornhauser, in Zodlogy; 
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Augustus Henry Fiske, in Chemistry; 
Gustavus John Esselen, Jr., in Chem- 
istry; Charles James Moore, in Chem- 
istry; Elmer Keiser Bolton, in Chem- 
istry; Charles Ruglas Hoover, in Chem- 
istry. 


Meeting of May 9, 1910. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their third quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1909-10, 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received May 6, 1910, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from Mr. 
D. W. Abercrombie, his final payment 
on account of his offer of $100 to the 
Loan Fund of the College, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
Horace E. Smith, fo- the Division of 
Music, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10 from Mr. 
John S. Lawrence, his second annual 
gift for the purchase of books on the 
lives of successful men, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $10 from Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, the proceeds of 
the sale of a copy of the Huhenzollern 
book-plate, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. George D. 
Markham for his valued services in 
lecturing before the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

The President reported the death of 
Herbert Leslie Burrell, John Homans 
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Professor of Surgery, which occurred 
on the 26th ultimo in the 54th year of 
his age. 

The resignation of A. W. Boesche, 
Instructor in German, was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted that the title of George Pierce 
Baker be changed from Professor of 
English to Professor of Dramatic Lit- 
erature. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Eaton Professor of the Science of 
Government, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1910; — whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D:, LL.D., Litt.D., was 
elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages, to serve from Sept. 
1,1910;— whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that David Gordon 
Lyon, Ph.D., D.D., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Hollis Professor of Divinity, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1910; whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that James 
Hardy Ropes, D.D., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Story Professor of Law, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1910; — whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Roscoe Pound 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Oral Surgery, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1910; — whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that George How- 
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ard Monks, M.D., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers.that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Austin Wakeman 
Scott, LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Richard Ames, Sec- 
retary of the Law School from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, on His- 
torical Manuscripts; Roland Gray, on 
the Law of Property; Allan Reuben 
Campbell, on New York Practice; 
Charles Frederick Dutch, on Admiralty; 
Joseph Warren, on Persons; Allyn A. 
Young, on Economics; Nathan Mat- 
thews, on Municipal Government. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Edward Burlingame Hill, in 
Music; Walter Scott Weeks, in Mining 
and Metallurgy; Howard Levi Gray, in 
History; Arthur Norman Holcombe, in 
Government; Ewald Eiserhardt, in 
German; Arthur Parker Stone, in Eng- 
lish; John Charles Duncan, in Astro- 
nomy. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Carl Stephenson, in Government; Willis 
Arnold Boughton, to the Director of the 
Chemical Laboratory. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: Richard Rich Freeman, 
Jr., in Mining and Metallurgy; Hector 
Macdonald Kingsbury, in Mining and 
Metallurgy; Webster Newton Jones, in 
Chemistry. 


Meeting of May 23, 1910. 
Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Clarence B. 
Moore for his gift of $500 to the Pea- 
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body Museum of American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, for explorations under 
the direction of Professor F. W. Putnam. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Boston for its generous gift of $1000, 
for five scholarships of $200 each, for 
the year 1910-11, to successful candi- 
dates from the High Schools of Greater 
Boston, including the Roxbury Latin 
School, in accordance with the terms 
of a circular dated Sept. 20, 1909; and 
for its generous offer of a continuation 
of these scholarships in the year 1911- 
12. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Club of Buffalo for the gift of $150 
toward the Scholarship of the Harvard 
Club of Buffalo for the year 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Club of Washington, D. C., for the 
additional gift of $5 for the Scholarship 
of the Harvard Club of Washington for 
1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Assistant Pro- 
fessor M. A. Potter for his gift of $225, 
— $150 thereof for the Susan Anthony 
Potter Prizes in Comparative Litera- 
ture for the year 1909-10, and $75 
additional for a Prize or Prizes in Span- 
ish Literature for the year 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor George 
L. Kittredge for his gift of $50 for the 
purchase of books illustrating the his- 
tory of witchcraft. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
George W. Perkins, to be added to the 
Loan Fund of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, be gratefully 
accepted. . 

Vojed, on recommendation of the 
Committee in Charge of the Harvard 
Clinic, that the work of the Clinic be 
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extended to include a nose, throat and 
ear department. 

Voted, on report of the following 
gentlemen acting under authority of the 
President and Fellows as judges in 
awarding Boylston Prizes for Elocution 
on May 12, 1910, Messrs. H. P. Wal- 
cott, F. P. Fish, Robert Homans, T. 
Nelson Perkins, I. Tucker Burr, W. B. 
Munro, J. D. Brannan, R. G. Dodge, 
J. D. Greene, to award first prizes 
to William Griswold Beach, Junior ; 
Frank Stern, Sophomore. Voled to 
award second prizes to Clarence John 
Cudahy, Senior; Gardner Ludwig Hard- 
ing, Senior; Edson Austin Bemis, Junior. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of International Law, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1910; — whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that George 
Grafton Wilson, Ph.D., was elected. 
Voted to communicate this election to 
the Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

The President reported that he had 
been able to secure satisfactory repro- 
ductions of the color informally adopted 
by the Board at their meeting of Feb. 
28, 1910, as the standard color of the 
University; — whereupon it was Voted 
that the handkerchief exhibited to the 
Board be adopted as the standard color 
of the University, and that it be pre- 
served in the archives of the University, 
with a copy of this vote annexed. 

Voted to establish a laboratory fee of 
$10 in Music 6. 

The following resignation was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1910: Harold deWolf Fuller, as In- 
structor in Comparative Literature. 

Voted to appoint Frank Randall 
Green Manager of the University Din- 
ing Halls for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
Thomas Arthur Rickard as Lecturer on 
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Mining Geology for one year from Sept. 
1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Dr. Franklin Dex- 
ter, Director of Scholarships in the 
Medical and Dental Schools for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Edwin Bidwell Wil- 
son, Lecturer on Mathematics for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Friedrich Gtinther 
Jacoby, Fellow for Research in Phil- 
osophy for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Tom Peete Cross, in English; 
Asbury Haven Herrick, in German. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Robert Mann Johnson, in Economics; 
Thomas Nathaniel Hoover, in History; 
Richard Bartlett Gregg, in Government; 
Charles Claflin Davis, in Government; 
Reginald Mott Hull, in Government. 

Voted to appoint Walter Wesselhoeft 
Tupper, Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Botany for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Laurence Drew 
Somers, Proctor in Divinity Hall for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 


Meeting of June 18, 1910. 

The President presented a check for 
$20,000 which he had received from 
the Duke and Duchess de Arcos with 
the accompanying declaration of gift: 


We, Jose Brunetti y Gayoso, Duke of Arcos, and 
Virginia Woodbury Lowery Brunetti, Duchess of 
Arcos, in memory of our brother, Woodbury 
Lowery of the Class of 1875; 

Hereby give to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College the sum of $20,000 to be held as 
a perpetual fund bearing his name, the income to 
be awarded from year to year by the President 
and Fellows to some person, preferably an in- 
structor or graduate of Harvard University, to 
enable him to carry on research in historical ar- 
chives, preferably those relating to American His- 
tory in the archives of foreign countries and more 
particularly in Spain. The income for any one 
year may be all awarded to one person, or in 
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parts to more than one person, as the President 
and Fellows may deem best. In case there is in 
any year no person to whom they think it wise to 
award it, the income for that year may be held 
in reserve to be used at a later time, or may be 
added to the principal. 

Dated at Washington, D. C., this tenth day of 


June, 1910. 
Arcos, 


Virginia W. L. Brunetti de Arcos. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to the Duke and Duchess de Arcos for 
their valued gift in memory of their 
brother, and that the fund be gratefully 
accepted in accordance with the terms 
of the foregoing declaration. 

The following letter was presented: 


Boston, May 27, 1910. 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 

Dear Sirs: — It is my desire to testify to my 
grateful appreciation of what medicine has done 
for my family and for me, to my love for the pro- 
fession, to my hope for its future, to my admira- 
tion for a dear friend who has greatly adorned it. 

I therefore wish to bind myself and my estate 
in the sum of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars, 
when and as paid to become part of the general 
funds of the University and to receive its share 
of the income thereof. 

The income of this Fund is to provide for the 
support of a Fellow in Clinical Medicine, who 
shall receive his appointment from the Corpora- 
tion on nomination by the Jackson Professor of 
Clinical Medicine; who, while the holder of the 
Fellowship, shall not engage in private practice, 
but devote his time to teaching and clinical re- 
search work. 

It is my hope that the hospital within which his 
work is done may give him some sort of residen- 
tial position. 

It is my wish that the Fellowship be called ‘‘The 
Henry P. Walcott Fellowship in Clinical Medi- 
cine,”’ in evidence of my affection and regard for 
Dr. Walcott, whose great abilities, rare wisdom 
and human sympathies have for so many years 
been unselfishly devoted to the University, State, 
and mankind, in many and varied directions. 

As soon as such Fellow is appointed, I will en- 
gage myself to see that he receive not less than 
One Thousand Dollars per annum up to such 
time as the payment of the full Twenty-five 
Thousand Dollars is completed. 

Kindly notify me whether you are willing to ac- 
cept the ahove proposition. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) F.C. Shattuck. 
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Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Professor Shattuck for his generous 
offer and that it be accepted in accord- 
ance with the term of the foregoing 
letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the anonymous 
giver of $14,000 to be added to the 
principal of the Professorship of Hygi- 
ene Fund (1899). 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Ernest B. 
Dane for his generous gift of $1000 to 
be added to the Surgical Laboratory 
Fund. 

The President presented a letter from 
Mr. Edgar Huidekoper Wells dated 
June 13, 1910, together with a check 
for $983.90 and a bond of the Ontario 
Power Company of Niagara Falls of 
the par value of $1000, for the estab- 
lishment of a fund in memory of Julian 
Palmer Welsh of the Class of 1897, as 
the gift of his friends whose names were 
submitted, it being stipulated that the 
fund should accumulate until it reached 
the sum of $3006, whereupon the in- 
come was to be spent in buying for the 
Harvard College Library books in 
English and American Literature. Voted, 
that this welcome memorial of a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College be gratefully 
accepted in accordance with the terms 
stated in the letter of gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Medical Alumni Association for its gift 
of $2000, — $5000 thereof to be added 
to the “Harvard Medical Alumni 
Fund,” and $1500 to be for immediate 
use at the Medical School, in accordance 
with the terms of a letter from the 
Association dated Oct. 24, 1906. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his generous gift of $1000 
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for the purchase of books on French 
history. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Winthrop 
Ames for his generous gift of $1000 to 
be added to the principal of the Botanic 
Garden Fund. 

The President presented a letter 
dated June 13, 1910, from Mr. Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells, offering on behalf 
of a number of participants, the sum of 
$25,000 to endow a Fellowship in mem- 
ory of the late W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 
of New York, of the Class of 1900: And 
it was Voted that this memorial be grate- 
fully accepted upon the terms stated 
in the letter of gift, and that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
each giver. 

Voied that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received June 3, 1910, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. James F. 
Rhodes for his gift of $300 for the pur- 
chase of books on Western History. 

Voted that the thafks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Robert W. 
Sayles for his gift of $350 for the ex- 
penses and salary of a field assistant 
in the Summer School of Geology in 
Montana during the summer of 1910. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his additional gift of 
$250 to be credited to the account of 
Scholarship Money Returned in the Law 
School. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $200 
toward the expenses of a clinical study 
of cancer cases under the Cancer Com- 
mission of Harvard University, be 
gratefully accepted. 
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The President reported that Mr. 
Charles Sumner Bird had offered to 
maintain a scholarship of $200 for the 
academic year 1910-11 on the same 
terms as the scholarships maintained 
by the Harvard Club of Boston, to be 
administered by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee of that Club; and it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to Mr. Bird for his gen- 
erous offer, and that it be gratefully 
accepted on the above terms. 

Voted that the gift of $50 from Mr. 
John B. Stetson, Jr., the second pay- 
ment for 1909-10, for the purchase of 
books for the Library of the Peabody 
Museun, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Buffalo for the gift of $50, the balance 
of the offer of $200 for the Scholarship 
of the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the 
year 1909-10. 

Voted that the gift of $16.50, from 
Mr. Frank L. Crawford, for binding 
books presented by him, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$12.93, for the purchase of books, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $9.96 from the 
English Department, for the purchase 
of books, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Robert F. 
Herrick for his valued services in lec- 
turing before the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the support of Dental Research. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver toward 
the Class of 1909 Dental Endowment 
Fund. 

The resignation of Jerome Davis 
Greene as Secretary to the Corporation, 
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Member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, Member of the University 
Council, Member of the Resident Ex- 
ecutive Board and Member of the Uni- 
versity Dining Council, was received 
and accepted to take effect June 30, 
1910. The Members of the Corporation, 
in accepting Mr. Greene’s resignation, 
desired to record their appreciation of 
the services that he had rendered them. 
His unwearied devotion to the service 
of the University, his extraordinary care 
and accuracy in conducting his work as 
Secretary, and his unfailing courtesy 
and kindness to each of them have 
impressed them with a deep sense of 
obligation and of personal loss at his 
departure. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1910: Joseph Warren, as Assistant 
Secretary to the Corporation; Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells, as Secretary for 
Appointments; Charles Miner Stearns, 
as Regent; Alfred Vincent Kidder, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Anthropo- 
logy. 

Voted that Professor B. S. Hurlbut 
have leave of absence for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Surgery from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Harvey Cushing, M.D., 
was elected. Voted to communicate this 
election to the Board of Overseers that 
they may consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint George Shannon 
Forbes, Ph.D., Instructor in Chemistry 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Huidekoper 
Wells, Acting Dean of Harvard College 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Member of the Library 
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Council for the remainder of the current 
calendar year. 

Voted to appoint Wayland Morgan 
Chester, Assistant Director of the Ber- 
muda Biological Station for Research 
for the summer of 1910. ee 

Voted that the title of Augustus Henry 
Fiske be changed from Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Chemistry to Instructor in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the piltovieg Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Augustus Raymond Hatton, on Muni- 
cipal Government; Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley, on Education. 

Voted to appoint the following — 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Carl Milton Brewster, in Chemistry; 
James Edward Donahue, in Mathe- 
matics; Tomlinson Fort, in Mathemat- 
ics; Elton James Moulton, in Mathe- 
matics; David Locke Webster, in Mathe- 
matics; Walter John Risley, in Mathe- 
matics; Joseph Warren, in the Law of 
Agency; Bertel Glidden Willard, in 
Public Speaking; St. John eae in 
Public Speaking. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Isaiah Leo Sharfman, in Economics; 
Merl Ruskin Wolfard, in Mechanical 
Engineering; Cornelius Beard, in Me- 
chanical Engineering; Edward Arthur 
Healey, in Electrical Engineering; Leon- 
ard Allison Doggett, in Electrical En- 
gineering; John Williams Davis, in 
Electrical Engineering; Edmund Trow- 
bridge Dana, in Philosophy; Richard 
Stanton Holmes, in Philosophy; Charles 
Sherwood Ricker, in Philosophy; Brack- 
ett Kirkwood Thorogood, in Mechanical 
Drawing; Charles Bishop Johnson, in 
Public Speaking; George Ralph Bunker, 
in Public Speaking. 

Voted to appoint John Charles Phil- 
lips, Fellow for Research in Applied 
Biology for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 


Voted to appoint the following Ad- 
visers in the Law School for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1910: Claude Raymond 
Branch, Chairman; Lewis Livingston 
Delafield, Jr.; Edward Crampton Harris, 
Thurlow Marshall Gordon, George 
William Childs McCarter, Chauncey 
Brewster Garver. 

Voted to appoint the following Clin- 
ical Instructors for one year from Sept. 
1, 1910: George Thomas Tuttle, M.D., 
in Mental Diseases; William Noyes, 
M.D., in Mental Diseases; Charles 
Hunter Dunn, M.D., in Pediatrics. 

“Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Harris Peyton Mosher, M.D., in Anat- 
omy; Luther Dimmick Shepard, M.D., 
D.M.D., in Dental Histology and Den- 
tal Anatomy; Franklin Paradise John- 
son, A.B., in Histology and Embryo- 
logy; Langdon Frothingham, M.D.V., 


"in Bacteriology; James Marsh Jackson, 


M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Franklin 
Warren White, M.D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; William Henry Robey, Jr., M.D., 
in Clinical Medicine; Edwin Allen Locke, 
M.D., in Clinical Medicine; Frederick 
Taylor Lord, M.D., in Clinical Medi- 
cine; Charles James White M.D., in 
Dermatology; Frederic Codman Cobb, 
M.D., in Laryngology; Joseph Payson 
Clark, M.D., in Laryngology; Rockwell 
Augustus Coffin, M.D., in Laryngology; 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale, M.D., in 
Laryngology; Harris Peyton Mosher, 
M.D., in Laryngology; Edward Cowles, 
M.D., LL.D., in Mental Diseases; Mal- 
colm Storer, M.D., in Gynaecology; 
Ernest Boyen Young, M.D., in Gynae- 
cology; Howard Townsend Swain, M.D., 
in Obstetrics; Alexander Quackenboss, 
M.D., in Ophthalmology; Henry Hill 
Haskell, M.D., in Ophthalmology; 
Eugene Anthony Crockett, M.D., in 
Otology; Philip Hammond, M.D., in 
Otology; Lawrence Joseph Rhea, M.D., 
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in Pathology; Frederick Herman Ver- 
hoeff, M.D., in Ophthalmic Pathology; 
Marshal Fabyan, M.D., in Comparative 
Pathology; Maynard Ladd, M.D., in 
Pediatrics; Ernest Gale Martin, Ph.D., 
in Physiology; Alexander Forbes, in 
Physiology; Walter James Dodd, M.D., 
in the Use of the Roentgen Ray; Arthur 
Kingsbury Stone, M.D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Henry Fox 
Hewes,M.D., in the Theory and Practice 
of Physic; GeorgeSherwin Clark Badger, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Joseph Hersey Pratt, M.D., in 
the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

Voted to appoint Chauncey J. Val- 
lette Pettibone, S.B., Research Assistant 
in Biological Chemistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Elisha Flagg, M.D., in Anatomy; James 
Dellinger Barney, M.D., in Anatomy; 
John Bryant Hartwell, M.D., in Anat- 
omy; Robert Montraville Green, M.D., 
in Anatomy; Walter Meredith Boothby, 
M.D., in Anatomy; William Stewart 
Whittemore, M.D., in Anatomy; George 
Gilbert Smith, M.D., in Anatomy; Cal- 
vin Gates Page, M.D., in Bacteriology; 
Henry Joseph Perry, M.D., in Bacteri- 
ology; Arthur Morton Worthington, 
M.D., in Bacteriology; Eugene Ells- 
worth Everett, M.D., in Bacteriology; 
Edward Nelson Tobey, M.D., in Bac- 
teriology; Harry Winfred Goodall, 
M.D., in Biological Chemistry; Walter 
Ray Bloor, A.M., in Biological Chem- 
istry; James Herbert Young, M.D., in 
Clinical Medicine; Harvey Parker 
Towle, M.D., in Dermatology; Charles 
Morton Smith, M.D., in Syphilis; Fred- 
erick Stanford Burns, M.D., in Der- 
matology; Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D., 
in Laryngology; George Henry Wright, 
D.M.D., in Laryngology; David Law- 
rence Williams, M.D., in Materia 
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Medica; George Arthur Waterman, 
M.D., in Neurology; William Phillips 
Graves, M.D., in Gynaecology; Leo 
Victor Friedman, M.D., in Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology; Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, M.D., in Obstetrics and Gynae- 
cology; James Rockwell Torbert, M.D., 
in Obstetrics; Robert Laurent DeNor- 
mandie, M.D., in Obstetrics; Edmund 
Wright Clap, M.D., in Ophthalmology; 
Fred Maurice Spalding, M.D., in Oph- 
thalmology; William Fletcher Knowles, 
M.D., in Otology; Alfred Mason Ama- 
don, M.D., in Otology; Harris Peyton 
Mosher, M.D., in Otology; David 
Harold Walker, M.D., in Otology; 
Herman Morris Adler, M.D., in Path- 
ology and in Neuropathology; Samuel 
Reese Haythorn, M.D., in Pathology; 
Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, M.D., in 
Pediatrics; William Palmer Lucas, 
M.D., in Pediatrics; Edwin Hemphill 
Place, M.D., in Pediatrics; Philip Has- 
kell Sylvester, M.D., in Pediatrics; 
Arial Wellmgton George, M.D., in the 
Use of the Roentgen Ray; Percy Brown, 
M.D., in the Use of the Roentgen Ray; 
Charles Leonard Overlander, M.D., in 
the Theory and Practice of Physic; 
Thomas Francis Leen, M.D., in the 
Theory and Practice of Physic; William 
Bradford Robbins, M.D., in the Theory 
and Practice of Physic; Channing Froth- 
ingham, Jr., M. D., in the Theory and 
Practice of Physic; Roger Irving Lee, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic ; Richard Mason Smith, M.D., 
in the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

Voted to appoint the following Alumni 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Gerald Blake, M.D., in Clinical 
Medicine; Francis Winslow Palfrey, 
M.D., in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic. 

Voted to appoirt the following Teach- 
ing Fellows for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Chester Henry Heuser, A.B., in 
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Histology and Embryology; Amos 
William Peters, Ph.D., in Physiology; 
Chester Jefferson Farmer, in Biological 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: Charles Haskell Danforth, 
A.B., in Histology and Embryology; 
Cleaveland Floyd, M.D., in Bacteri- 
ology; Archibald Bruce Macallum, 
M.B., in Biological Chemistry; Charles 
Tripp Ryder, M.D., in Comparative 
Pathology; Eugene Lyman Porter, 
A.M., in Physiology. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
turers for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
George Henry Wright, D.M.D., on 
Oral Hygiene; Henry Carlton Smith, 
Ph.G., in Dental Chemistry; Martin 
Bassett Dill, D.M.D., in Operative 
Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint Varaztad Hovhaness 
Kazanjian, D.M.D., Demonstrator of 
Prosthetic Dentistry for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1910: Timothy Otis Loveland, D.M.D., 
in Operative Dentistry; Albert Benton 
Jewell, D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry; 
Forrest Greenwood Eddy, D.M.D., in 
Operative Dentistry; Edwin Carter 
Blaisdell, D.M.D., in Operative Den- 
tistry; Ned Albert Stanley, D.M.D., in 
Operative Dentistry; Joseph’ Totten 
Paul, D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry; 
James Austin Furfey, D.M.D., in Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Marquis D. Littig, 
D.D.S., M.D., D.M.D., in Operative 
Dentistry; Charles Gilman Pike, 
D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry; Mel- 
ville Forrest Rogers, D.M.D., in Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Robert Whitehill, 
D.M.D., in Operative Dentistry; Charles 
Edward Stevens, D.M.D., in Operative 
Dentistry; Ernest Victor Leon Whit- 
church, D.M.D., in Operative Dentist- 
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ry; Burton Henry Cooper, D.M.D., in 
Operative Dentistry; Eugene Barry 
Wyman, D.M.D., in Operative Dentis- 
try; Arthur Warren Eldred, D.M.D., in 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Thomas Bernard 
Hayden, D.M.D., in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; Wilson Case Dort, D.M.D., in 
Prosthetic Dentistry; Leo Augustine 
Rogers. D.M.D., in Prosthetic Dentis- 
try; Herbert Frank Langley, D.M.D., 
in Prosthetic Dentistry; Harry Sylvester 
Clark, D.M.D., in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Frank LeRoy Eames, D.M.D., in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Julius Frank Hove- 
stadt, D.M.D., in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
John Arthur Furbish, D.M.D., in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Fred Alexander Beck- 
ford, D.M.D., in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Maurice Earle Peters, D.M.D., in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry; Harry West Haley, 
D.M.D., in Prosthetic Dentistry; Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D.M.D., in Ex- 
tracting and Anaesthesia; William 
Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D., in Ex- 
tracting and Anaesthesia; Albert Leon- 
ard Midgley, D.M.D., in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia; Harry Austin Stone, 
D.M.D., in Extracting and Anaesthesia; 
William Henry Gilpatric, D.M.D., in 
Extracting and Anaesthesia; Harold 
Bradshaw Norwood, D.M.D., in Ex- 
tracting and Anaesthesia; Horace Leon- 
ard Howe, D.M.D., in Orthodontia; 
Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner, 
D.M.D., M.D., in Oral Surgery; Amos 
Irving Hadley, D.M.D., in Porcelain 
Work; Edward Wyllys Taylor, M.D., 
in Neurology; Charles Morton Smith, 
M.D., in Syphilis. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D., in 
Roentgenology; Nathan Anthony Estes, 
D.M.D., and Otis Shaw Smith, D.M.D., 
in Operative Dentistry. 
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Meeting of June 28, 1910. 


The following letter was presented: 


87 Lincoln Street, Boston, 
June 16, 1910. 
D.. . Collins Warren, 

Dear Sir, — As Trustees under the will of the 
late Mellen Bray of Newton we have in our hands 
a sum of money which we are authorized to use 
for charitable purposes. We wish to appropriate 
$5000 of this money for the work of the Cancer 
Commission of Harvard University, of which you 
are Treasurer, understanding that the money is 
to be used for the purposes of investigating the 
causes and treatment of cancer, and that if at 
any time that precise object shall no longer need 
this money it may be used for similar medical re- 
search in other directions. 

We enclose our check for $5000 herewith. 

Very truly yours, 
Joseph B. Warner, 
Mellen N. Bray, 
William C. Bray, 
Trustees of Mellen Bray Estate. 
By Mellen N. Bray. 


Whereupon it was Voted that this be- 
quest be gratefully accepted in accord- 
ance with the terms of the foregoing 
letter. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $4000 in cash, and securities valued 
at $13,000, for the Henry P. Walcott 
Fellowship in Clinical Medicine, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $8750 additional from the estate of 
Frederick Sheldon. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Stephen M. 
Weld for his generous gift of $1000 for 
immediate use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Walter 
Hunnewell for his generous gift of $1000 
for immediate use at the Botanic Garden. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Arthur P. 
Estabrook for his generous gift of $1000 
for immediate use at the Botanic 
Garden. . 

V oted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John E. 
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Thayer for his gift of $500, his eighth 
annual gift of the same amount towards 
the “Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research.” 

Voted that the gift of $250 from Mrs. 
John L. Bremer, to be expended for 
scientific drawings by the Department 
of Comparative Anatomy, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $205 additional, through Mr. Edgar 
H. Wells, for the Julian Palmer Welsh 
Memorial Fund, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$200 from Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, for 
the Scholarship for 1910-11, in accord- 
ance with his offer which was gratefully 
accepted at the meeting of June 13, 
1910. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
third and final instalment for the Schol- 
arship of the Harvard Club of San Fran- 
cisco for the year 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Seattle for the gift of $150, the final 
instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of Seattle for 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Lynn for the gift of $33.33, the final 
payment for 1909-10,—the balance 
having been paid previously to the stu- 
dent, — on account of the offer of the 
Club to maintain a scholarship of $100 
annually to one student entering Har- 
vard College from Lynn, Swampscott, 
Saugus or Nahant, deemed by the Exec- 
utive Committee worthy of such aid. 

Voted that the gift of $25 from Mrs. 
N. E. Baylies, for present use at the 
Peabody Museum of American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, be gratefully 
accepted. 
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Voted that the gift of $25 from Dr. 
Paul H. Shinn, to be added to the Joseph 
Warren Smith, Jr., Memorial Fund for 
the Dental School, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $30 from the 
Dante Society, for the purchase of 
books, be gratefully accepted. 

‘oted that the gift of $10 from Assist- 
ant Professor J. H. Gardiner, for the 
purchase of books on Burmah, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Notice was received that Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Jr., of the Class of 1889 
and Mr. Edward F. Whitney of the 
Class of 1871 kad purchased for the 
College Sir Peter Lely’s portrait of Sir 
Matthew and Lady Holworthy; and it 
was Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the givers 
for this invaluable memorial of the largest 
benefactor of Harvard College in , the 
seventeenth century. 

The President presented the following 
letter: 

Oakdale, Long Island, 
June 10, 1910. 
To the President and Fellows of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dear Sirs,—It gives me much pleasure to in- 
form you that under the last will and testament 
of my son W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., executed May 
9th, 1909, there is a bequest to Harvard Univers- 
ity of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars ($25,000), 
which it will be my duty and pleasure to pay to 
the Treasurer of the University as soon as the 
proper formalities for the closing of my son’s es- 
tate are completed. I annex a copy of the clause 
in the will making the bequest. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. Bayard Cutting, 
Executor under the last will and testament of 

W. Bayard Cutting, Jr. 

Extract from the Will of W. Bayard Cutting, Jr. 

I give and bequeath to THE PRESIDENT AND FEL- 
LOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, the sum of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
free from inheritance or transfer tax, and it is my 
will that said sum be used for such appropriate ob- 
jects and purposes of said corporation as shall be 
designated and appointed in writing by Edgar 
Huidekoper Wells of Boston, Massachusetts, or 
in case of his death before me, then by Theodore 
Lyman of Brookline, Massachusetts. 
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Whereupon it was Voted that the be- 
quest of $25,000 under the will of the 
late W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., be grate- 
fully accepted upon the terms stated. 
The following letter was presented; 


June 24, 1910. 
Gentlemen : ; 

I now request that on receipt of the above men- 
tioned bequest, it be invested by the Corporation, 
and that half of the yearly income be paid to the 
College library, for the purchase of books on mod- 
ern European history, and the history of the coun- 
tries of Northern Africa, preference being given 
to the books on the history of France, Switzer- 
land, or Italy, and to the history of Morocco, Al- 
giers, or Egypt. 

The other half of the income is to maintain the 
Bayard Cutting Fellowship for Research in Phys- 
ics. The incumbent of this Fellowship is to be ap- 
pointed by the President and Fellows, on the 
nomination of the Division of Physics. This Fel- 
lowship, to be considered as a reward for men of 
the very highest intellectual attainments, is to be 
conferred upon a successful investigator, in order 
that he may remain in the University in the pur- 
suit of his special research. This Fellowship shall 
carry with it the rank and privileges of an in- 
structor, and may be conferred on the holders of 
other University appointments. 

If any further restrictions or specifications are 
necessary to the proper administration of this 
Fellowship, they may be named by Dr. Theodore 
Lyman, Chairman of the Division of Physics, 
after conference with the President of the Uni- 
versity. 

Rospectfully yours, 
(Signed) E. H. Wells. 


* Voted to establish the degree of 
Doctor of Public Health to be admin- 
istered in accordance with the following 
regulations: 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 

1. The degree shall be known as “‘ Doctor of 
Public Health.’ 

2. Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Pub- 
lic Health should first have the degree of M.D. 
or otherwise be properly qualified. 

3. Candidates for the degree of Public Health 
shall spend no less than one year in work upon a 
special subject and present a thesis containing 
some original research acceptable to the Faculty 
of Medicine. 

4. Candidates for the degree may be given 
credit for any course offered in any department 
of the University provided it has the approval of 
the Faculty of Medicine. 

5. Candidates for the degree may be admitted 
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to advanced standing. A minimum of one year in 
residence shall be required. 

6. The President of the University shall appoint 
three members from the Committee of Full Pro- 
fessors of the Faculty of Medicine who shall con- 


, stitute a ‘* Committee on the degree of Doctor of 


Public Health.’’ It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mittee to consider all matters pertaining to the 
courses, admission to advanced standing, and 
other matters concerning the administration of 
the degree. The Committee on the degree of 
Doctor of Public Health shall report its recom- 
mendations to the Faculty of Medicine. 


Voted to amend the Ninth Statute by 
inserting the words “‘Doctor of Public 


Health” after the words “Doctor of 


Medicine.” 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board of 
Radcliffe College for the academic year 
1910-11 was submitted and approved: 
Professor William Elwood Byerly, 
Chairman ; Professor Edward Laurens 
Mark, Professor Charles Hall Grand- 
gent, Professor Silas Marcus Macvane, 
Professor Horatio Stevens White, Pro- 
fessor Edwin Herbert Hall, Professor 
Herbert Weir Smyth, Professor Albert 
Andrew ‘Howard, Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge. 

Voted that Professor Edward Ken- 
nard Rand have leave of absence for 
the year 1912-13 in order that he may 
serve as Professor at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Rome. 

The resignation of Howard Lane 
Blackwell, as Comptroller, and member 
of the Resident Executive Board, was 
received and accepted to take effect 
June 30, 1910. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1910: Sereno Burton Clark, as In- 
structor in Greek and Latin; Winthrop 
Perrin Haynes, as Assistant in Geology; 
Carl Milton Brewster, as Instructor in 
Chemistry; Oakes Ames, as Instructor 
in Botany. 
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Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: Faculty members: Le- 
Baron Russell Briggs, Edgar Huide- 
koper Wells, William Richard Castle, 
Jr. Graduate members: Edward Hall 
Nichols, Robert Frederick Herrick, 
George Richmond Fearing, Jr. 

Voted to appoint Lawrence Wills 
Baker, Assistant Professor of Ortho- 
dontia for five years from Sept. 1, 
1910. 

Voted to appoint Ernest Hatch Wil- 
kins, Instructor in Romance Languages 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint William Hopkins 
Tillinghast, Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Howard Lane Black- 
well, Fellow for Research in Physics, for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Roger Alden Derby, 
Secretary for Appointments from Sept. 
1, 1910. 

Voted to appoint Theodore Augustus 
Miller, Instructor in Greek and Latin 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1910. +» #4 >: 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Arthur Isaac Kendall, in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene; Louis Nelson, in 
Pharmacology. . 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Henry Townsend Darlington, in Botany; 
Roger Labaree Lewis, in English; Har- 
old Lindsay Amoss, in Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene; Ernest Thompson 
Fraser Richards, M.D., in Neuropath- 
ology; Samuel Torrey Orton, Jr., in 
Neuropathology; Samuel Walker Ells- 
worth, in the Use of the Roentgen 
Ray. 

Voted to appoint the following Austin 
Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1910: George Plummer Howe, 
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in Anthropology; Ansel Francis Hemen- 
way, in Botany; William Fletcher 
Blades, in Botany. 

Voted to appoint the following Fel- 
lows*for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Fritz Bradley Talbot, in Pediatrics; 
James Bourne Ayer, in Physiology; 
Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D., in 
Anatomy. 


Meeting of July 19, 1910. 


The following letter was presented: 


To the President and Fellows of Harvard College: 

The Class of 1885 of Harvard College at this, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation, tend- 
ers a gift to the University as a token of its filial 
affection for Harvard College and of its abiding 
faith in the efforts of its officers and teachers in 
behalf of higher education and good citizenship. 
In this gift the relatives of twenty-one deceased 
members of the Class joined with the living mem- 
bers in evidence of a desire to keep unbroken the 
ranks of this company of Harvard scholars, and 
of appreciation of the opportunity for service 
which this gift affords. 

The Class desires that this gift, $105,097.01 in 
cash, handed to you herewith, Mr. President, to- 
gether with pledges for the payment of $6742.67 
additional, a total of $111,839.68 freely and gladly 
given, shall be designated as the ‘‘ Class of 1885 
Gift,’’ the principal to be permanently invested 
with the general funds of the University, the in- 
come only to be used for the benefit of Harvard 
College as distinguished from Harvard Univers- 
ity; but without other restriction. ® 

Henry M. Williams, Class Secretary. 
June 29, 1910. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
the Class of 1885 for this generous and 
welcome gift, and that the “Class of 
1885 Gift” be established in the records 
and accounts of the University under 
the terms stated in the foregoing letter. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Class of 1884 
for the gift of $15,000, the second pay- 
ment on account of the offer of $100,000 
to Harvard College from the Class of 
1884. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2606.32 in cash, and _ securities 
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valued at $162,698.75 from the estate 
of Gordon McKay, on account of the 
bequest of Mr. McKay to establish the 
Gordon McKay Endowment. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$45,000 from the Trustees under the 
will of Mary Hemenway, for the “‘ Mary 
Hemenway Fund for Archaeology,” in 
accordance with an Indenture made by 
and between Augustus Hemenway, 
Horatio A. Lamb, and Morris Gray, 
Trustees under the will of Mary Hemen- 
way, and this Corporation, dated Dec. 
12, 1908, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$14,500 from the estate of Walter F. 
Baker, and the same was gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$6000 from the estate of Mrs. Caroline 
M. Barnard, to establish the Warren 
H. Cudworth Scholarships in accordance 
with the following clause of her will: 

Thirty-eighth. To Harvard College I give the 
sum of Six Thousand (6000) Dollars, to be used 
and applied for Scholarships known as the ‘* War- 
ren H. Cudworth Scholarships,’’ desiring that 
preference should be given so far as possible, to 
students from East Boston, Lowell, and Everett, 
in said Massachusetts, in aid of whom I have here- 
tofore contributed. 


Voted that the additional gift of $500 
towards the “Student Fund of the Har- 
vard Engineering Society of New York,” 
to be administered in accordance with 
the terms of a letter from the Society 
dated May 25, 1908, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor A. C. 
Coolidge for his generous gift of $1250 
— $800 thereof for the purchase of 
books on French and German history, 
and $450 for services at the College 
Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
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miah Smith for his additional gift of 
$250 to be credited to the account of 
Scholarship Money Returned in the 
Law School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received July 8, 1910, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of 
the Draper Memorial. 

— Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene for his gift of $300 for the “‘ Mary 
Forbes Greene Scholarship for 1910-11.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $100 
towards a special ‘“‘Scholarship in Phil- 
osophy for 1910-11” be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $200 
towards a special “Scholarship in Phil- 
osophy for 1910-11” be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education for 
its welcome gift of $714.27 “for the 
purchase of books for the library of the 
Harvard Divinity School, and for the 
administration of said Library.” 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mrs. 
G. H. Shaw, to be credited to the Ana- 
tomical Research Fund, be gratefully 
accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the addi- 
tional gift of $325, through Mr. Edgar 
H. Wells, towards the Julian Palmer 
Welsh Memorial Fund, and the same 
was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100 from Mr. 
William Phillips, his seventh annual 
gift of the same amount for the purchase 
of books on London, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150 from Assist- 
ant Professor Theodore Lyman, for the 
salary of an Assistant in the department 
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of Physics for the year 1910-11, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promot- 
ing Agriculture for their generous offer 
of “three hundred dollars a year for 
three years to be paid to Harvard Col- 
lege Medical School for Milk Re- 
search proposed by Dr. Rosenau and the 
Milk and Baby Hygiene Association.” 

Voted that the gift of $70, to be added 
to “The Loan Fund of the Medical 
Class of 1879,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the fourth payment towards the return 
of aid received while a student in Har- 
vard College, to be used to aid an under- 
graduate, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $15 
for the purchase of books on Algiers, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. George L. 
Duval for his valued services in lectur- 
ing before the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Voted to appoint as an Advisory 
Committee on Debating: A. P. Stone, 
R. W. Kelso, and C. S. Collier. 

Voted to appoint Robert Harrington 
Kent, Assistant in Physics for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1910. ‘ 

Voted to appoint Frederick Madison 
Allen, Charles Follen Folsom Teaching 
Fellow in Hygiene from Jan. 9, 1910, 
for the remainder of the academic year 
1909-10. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
Paul Thorndike, M.D., in Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; William Edward 
Faulkner, M.D., in Surgery; Elliott 
Gray Brackett, M.D., in Orthopedics; 
Augustus Thorndike, M.D., in Ortho- 
pedics. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
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ants for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: 
James Savage Stone, M.D., in Surgery; 
Ernest Amory Codman, M.D., in Surg- 
ery; Joshua Clapp Hubbard, M.D., in 
Surgery; Daniel Fiske Jones, M.D., in 
Surgery; Le Roi Goddard Crandon, 
M.D., inSurgery; Walter Clarke Howe, 
M.D., in Surgery; Channing Chamber- 
lain Simmons, M.D., in Surgery; John 
Homans, M.D., in Surgery; Fred Tows- 
ley Murphy, M.D., in Surgery; Robert 
Soutter, M.D., in Orthopedics; Robert 
Bayley Osgood, M.D., in Orthopedics. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


"Stated Meeting of May 11, 1910. 


The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
Endicott, Fish, P. R. Frothingham, 
Grant, A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, 
Morgan, Rand, Richardson, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Storey, Swayze, J. C. Warren, 
W. Warren, Weld, Wigglesworth, Wil- 
liams. 

Various appointments were presented 
and held over under the rules. 

The Board elected the Inspectors of 
Polls for the election of Overseers on 
next Commencement Day. 

Judge Grant presented and read the 
joint report of the Committees on Eng- 
lish Literature, and on Composition and 
Rhetoric; accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Storey gave notice that in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation, con- 
tained in the foregoing joint report, he 
should move at the next meeting of the 
Board to amend the rules and bylaws of 
the Board so as to provide that a new 
“Committee on English” be hereafter 
substituted for the two existing Com- 
mittees on English, and on Composition 
and Rhetoric. 
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Mr. Morgan presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the Li- 
brary; accepted and ordered to be 
printed. - 

Mr. A. A. Lawrence presented, and 
the Secretary of the Board read, the Re- 
port of the Committee on Forestry; ac- 
cepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 


Adjourned Meeting of May 18, 1910." 


The following 13 members were pre- 
sent: The Treasurer of the University ; 
Messrs. Endicott, L. A. Frothingham, P. 
R. Frothingham, Grant, Peabody, Rich- 
ardson, Sexton, Storey, J.C. Warren, W. 
Warren, Weld, Wigglesworth. 

# In the absence of the President of the 
Board, the Treasurer of the University 
was elected President pro tempore. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 25, and May 9, 1910, elect- 
ing George Howard Monks, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Oral Surgery, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1910; Roscoe Pound, Story Pro- 
fessor of Law, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1910; Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Eaton Professor of the 
Science of Government, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1910; David Gordon Lyon, 
Ph.D., D.D., Hancock Professor of He- 
brew and Other Oriental Languages, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1910; James Hardy 
Ropes, D.D., Hollis Professor of Divin- 
ity, to serve from Sept. 1, 1910; and ap- 
pointing the following Andover Profess- 
ors in Harvard University from Sept. 1, 
1910: Albert Parker Fitch, of Practical 
Theology, Daniel Evans, of Systematic 
Theology, — were taken from the table, 
and the Board Voted to consent to said 
votes. 

Judge Grant presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Bussey In- 
stitution; accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Winslow 
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Warren, for the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions, Mr. Charles H. Tweed 
of New York City was added to the 
Committee to Visit the Medical and 
Dental Schools. 

Pursuant to notice, duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the motion of 
Mr. Storey to amend the rules and by- 
laws of the Board so as to provide that a 
new “Committee on English” be here- 
after substituted for the two existing 
Committees on English, and on Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric, was taken from the 
table, and adopted by the Board. 


Special Meeting of June 22, 1910, 
(convened upon application made to the 

Secretary in writing by the President 

of the University). 

The following 18 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the University, 
the Treasurer of the University; Messrs. 
Endicott, Farley, P. R. Frothingham, 
A. A. Lawrence, Loring, Peabody, Rich- 
ardson, J. C. Warren, W. Warren, Weld, 
Wigglesworth. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, General Weld was elected Pre- 
sident pro tempore. 

Mr. Winslow Warren presented the 
Reports of the Committee on Mathe- 
matics, and of the Committee on Bot- 
any; accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 


Stated Meeting of June 29, 1910. 

The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; Messrs. El- 
liott, Endicott, Farley, Fish, P. R. Froth- 
ingham, Gaston, Grant, Huidekoper, A. 
A. Lawrence, Loring, Markham, Mor- 
gan, Peabody, Rand, Richardson, Sex- 
ton, Shattuck, J.C. Warren, Weld, Wig- 
glesworth. 

The Board consented to the election of 
George Grafton Wilson, Ph.D., Profes- 
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sor of International Law, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1910; and of Harvey Cushing, 
M.D., as Professor of Surgery from 
Sept. 1, 1910. 

The Boardgonsented that the name of 
George Leland Munroe, who died April 
28, 1910, after completing the require- 
ments for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
in Harvard College, be published in the 
Quinquennial Catalogue in the Class of 
1910. 

The appointment of Lawrence Wills 
Baker, as Assistant Professor of Ortho- 
dontia for five years from Sept. 1, 1910, 
was consented to. 

The appointment was consented to of 
the following members of the Commit- 
tee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1910: Faculty 
members: LeBaron Russell Briggs, Ed- 
gar Huidekoper Wells, William Richard 
Castle, Jr.; Graduate members: Edward 
Hall Nichols, Robert Frederick Herrick, 
George Richmond Fearing, Jr. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 28, 1910, as follows: 

Voted to establish the degree of Doctor 
of Public Health to be administered in ac- 
cordance with the following regulations: 

1. The degree shall be known as “‘ Doc- 
tor of Public Health.” 

2. Candidates for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Public Health should first have the 
degree of M.D. or otherwise be properly 
qualified. 

8. Candidates for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Public Health shall spend no less 
than one year in work upon a special 
subject and present a thesis containing 
some original research acceptable to the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

4, Candidates for the degree may be 
given credit for any course offered in any 
department of the University provided 
it has the approval of the Faculty of 
Medicine. 
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5. Candidates for the degree may be 
admitted to advanced standing. A mini- 
mum of one year in residence shall be 
required. 

6. The President of the University 
shall appoint three members from the 
Committee of Full Professors of the 
Faculty of Medicine who shall consti- 
tute a “Committee on the degree of Doc- 
tor of Public Health.” It shall be the 
duty of this Committee to consider all 
matters pertaining to the courses, ad- 
mission to advanced standing, and other 
matters concerning the administration 
of the degree. The Committee on the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health shall 
report its recommendations to the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine. 

Voted to amend the Ninth Statute by 
inserting the words “‘Doctor of Public 
Health” after the words “Doctor of 
Medicine,” and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the Re- 
port of the Committee on the Relation 
of the University to Secondary Schools; 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of June 28, 1910, conferring 
degrees upon candidates recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the Several 
Departments of the University respect- 
ively, and the Board voted to consent 
to the conferring of said degrees, and 
further voted that the Secretary be in- 
structed, in accordance with the pre- 
cedents of previous years, to make such 
changes as may be found necessary and 
proper to perfect the lists of said degrees. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Perhaps the most important astro- 
nomical event of the year will be the 
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meeting, in Pasadena, Cal., of the Inter- 
national Union for Co-operation in 
Solar Research. Fifty foreign astrono- 
mers have accepted invitations to be 
present, and it is expected that the 
majority of these will visit the Harvard 
Observatory in connection with the 
eleventh annual meeting of the Astro- 
nomical and Astrophysical Society of 
America, which meets this year in Cam- 
bridge. The Astronomical Society met 
last in Cambridge in 1898, when the 
society was formed. It now has a mem- 
bership of nearly 200, including almost 
all American astronomers and astro- 
physicists of prominence. Prof. E. C. 
Pickering has been President of the 
Society since 1905. 

Halley’s comet excited very wide and 
intense interest. Although it followed 
very precisely the orbit and ephemeris 
predicted for it, at no time was it of 
sufficient brightness to become as spec- 
tacular an object as the public expected. 
For the most part three lines of inves- 
tigation were carried on: positions, 
spectrum, and light, but bad weather 
interfered considerably with the results. 
The first two of these investigations 
were not given prominence at the Har- 
vard Observatory, but photographs 
suitable for determining the position 
of the comet at different times were 
obtained in Cambridge and Arequipa. 
Excellent photographs, showing much 
detailed structure, were obtained at the 
Peruvian station by Mr. Hinkley. In 
Cambridge special attention was given 
to the light of the comet. Photometric 
observations of the brightness’ of the 
nucleus were made by Prof. Wendell 
with the 15-inch refractor, and observa- 
tions of the total light, by Mr. Camp- 
bell with the 24-inch reflector. These 
observations will not only show how 
long it can be traced at the present 
apparition, but will probably enable 
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astronomers to predict when the comet 
can be seen or photographed at the next 
return near the end of the present cen- 
tury. 

S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Around Commencement time the 
Alumni Association of the Medical 
School held its annual meeting and 
election of officers. The report of this 
appears in another column of this 
number. 

There were 66 graduates in medicine 
this year. Of this number 13 received 
the degree cum laude, which means that 
they obtained an average of over 80 
per cent in their 4 years’ work. The 
highest stand man in the graduating 
class was R. H. Miller, who obtained an 
average grade of 89.18 per cent. 

The , clinic shows signs of steady 
growth. During the months of March 
and April there was an average of 8.5 
patients a day. During May and June 
the average was raised to 14. In addi- 
tion to the regular medical and surgi- 
cal clinics there is a laryngological clinic 
on certain days. 

The Summer School of Medicine 
shows signs of a successful season. Up 
to Aug. 1 there have been 162 students, 
taking in all 202 different courses. This 
shows a considerable increase over the 
corresponding period of last year. The 
lectures on medical subjects open to the 
summer students and members of the 
profession have been well attended. 
They come on Tuesdays and Fridays 
throughout July and August in the 
Administration Building of the Med- 
ical School in the late afternoon. These 
lectures have been given by different 
members of the Faculty and instructors, 
and cover a wide range of subjects. 

A new appointment of considerable 
importance for the School has been 


made by the Corporation, that of 
Franklin Dexter, M.D., as Director of 
Scholarships. As Dr. Dexter is no longer 
actively engaged in teaching he will be 
able to devote a large amount of time to 
the question of the distribution of 
scholarships and also to helping out the 
needy students through the loan funds 
connected with the School. Dr. Dexter 
serves on the Committee on Scholar- 
ships of the Administrative Board, 
which board recommends the awards to 
the Corporation. 

In the curriculum for next year prac- 
tically no important changes are anti- 
cipated. This past year the dental stu- 
dents were separated somewhat from 
the medical students in physiology and 
probably the same plan will be followed 
next year. Fourth year electives will 
be offered in Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene, and already enough men have 
signified their intention of taking these 
courses to show their popularity. Also, 
so-called quarter courses will be offered 
as fourth year electives. A quarter 
course will consist in working for the 
mornings or afternoons in a subject for 
one month. These courses are offered 
chiefly in the specialties and should be 
very popular. 

No guess can be made as to the prob- 
able registration in next year’s first 
class, as there is no way of telling until 
the men come for matriculation. 

During the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, which was held 
in Boston during the first part of July, 
a tea was given one afternoon on the 
terraces of the Medical School. Presi- 
dent Lowell and Dean Christian were 
on the receiving committee. There was 
a large number of members of the Asso- 
ciation. A brass band added to the 
pleasantness of the occasion. It is be- 
coming a custom for large teas to be 
held on the Medical School grounds, 
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which furnish admirable opportunities 
for such social gatherings. 
C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


The Summer School opened its six 
weeks’ session on July 9, the day after 
the close of the great Convention in 
Boston of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The number of students regis- 
tered in the Summer School at the date 
of writing (Aug. 1) was 853, a smaller 
number than in either of the two pre- 
ceding years, although larger than in 
any year previous to 1908, — except the 
year 1903, when the N. E. A. last met 
in Boston and carried up the numbers 
in the Summer School to 1186. Of the 
853 students, 457 (or 53 1-2 per cent) 
were men, and 396 women. 

Of the total number, about 110 were 
Harvard students, of whom nine were in 
the geological course working in Mon- 
tana. In addition, the Engineering 
Camp at Squam Lake had an enrol- 
ment of about 165, of whom about 135 
were Harvard students, not registered in 
the Summer School. 

The number of teachers and school- 
officers registered in the Summer School 
was 503 (or 59 per cent), as follows: 

From colleges and universities 

‘© normal schools 
** high schools 
** grade schools 
‘* private schools 
Other teachers 
Superintendents and supervisors 


Principals 
Directors of Physical Training 


The falling off in numbers was due 
in part to the dropping of a considerable 
number of courses given in past years 
but of late not taken by enough stu- 
dents to pay for the expenses, in part 
to the absence in China of Dr. Denman 
W. Ross (whose course has regularly 
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attracted large numbers), and in part 
to the increasing competition of many 
other Summer Schools which have 
sprung up since Harvard began to offer 
summer courses. There are now well 
over 100 Summer Schools in different 
parts of the country, some of them, like 
Columbia and Wisconsin, with great 
resources at their disposal, and an enor- 
mous body of students. At these schools 
it is possible to hear two or three sub- 
jects a day, and so gain credit in six 
weeks for a whole course, instead of a 
half-course as at Harvard. The work 
is therefore more attractive to teachers 
seeking credit for promotion, and to 
college undergraduates desiring to make 
up, or to anticipate, college work. There 
is, however, no disposition at Harvard 
to lower standards by increasing the 
valuation put on six weeks’ work, 

The normal courses in Physical Edu- 
cation, given at the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium under the direction of Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, had this year the largest 
registration in their history, reaching 
a total of 169. 

The geographical distribution of the 
students in the Summer School was as 


follows: 

1910 
423 
159 


New England 
Middle States 
Southern States 100 
Lake States 99 
Western States 44 
Foreign 28 


853 


It should be added that the statistics 
given above are approximate only, and 
not final. 

J. H. Ropes, ’89. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

In accordance with the expressed wish 
of the students last year, the sessions 
of the School this year were held in the 
rooms of the Sociological Department 
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in Emerson Hall instead of in the Sem- 
itic Museum. The attendance was dis- 
appointingly small, smaller than in any 
previous year. Only 36 students regis- 
tered for the entire course, but the 
privilege offered this year for the first 
time of purchasing tickets for single 
lectures at 50 cents apiece resulted in 
the sale of 179 such tickets. The regis- 
tration showed the usual wide geo- 
graphical and denominational distri- 
bution. 16 students were from Massa- 
chuseits, 3 each from New York, Michi- 
gan, and Ohio, 2 from Illinois, and one 
each from Colorado, Iowa, Manitoba, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, So. Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. Denominationally, there were 
10 Episcopalians, 7 Congregationalists, 
6 Unitarians, 3 Universalists, 3 Method- 
ists, 2 Presbyterians, 2 Lutherans, and 
one each from the Disciples, United Pres- 
byterians and German Evangelicals. 
Among the lecturers were 7 Congre- 
gationalists, 2 Unitarians, 2 Baptists, 
and one each from the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Episcopalians. 

The subject was “The Parish Min- 
ister,” the aim being to relate the numer- 
ous and diversified activities of the 
modern minister to the creative ideals 
of his vocation. The lectures offered 
fell into three main groups. In the first 
group was a series of Survey Lectures 
designed to set forth the present tend- 
encies and problems in the various 
fields of theological interest, — Old Tes- 
tament, New Testament, Church His- 
tory, Ethics, Sociology, and Theology, 
— given respectively by Professors 
Mitchell, Ryder, Walker, Perry, Dewey, 
and Brown. In the second group were 
courses pertaining to the minister as 
leader of the public religious service 
of the church. To aid the minister as 
preacher, President Fitch lectured upon 
the homiletical use of scholarly material, 
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as presented in the lectures of the first 
group, and Dr. Crothers upon the 
preacher’s use of literature. Prof. M. W. 
Calkins’s lecture on the Psychology of 
Public Worship presented the theory 
underlying this service, and the lectures 
by Dr. Raymond Calkins treated of its 
practical application. In the third 
group of courses, relating to the many 
and varied activities of the clergyman 
in his parish and in the community, 
were lectures by Dr. DeNormandie 
dealing principally with the parish life; 
by President Faunce upon the applica- 
tion of educational’method to the min- 
ister’s work in religious education, and 
by Bishop Williams upon the attitude 
of the minister towards the divergent, 
and often conflicting, social interests 
of the community. The problems of a 
city minister were discussed by Dr. 
Judson, and those of the country min- 
ister by Dr. Emrich from the religious 
and by Prof. Carver from the socio- 
logical side. Last year the session of the 
School closed with a memorable lecture 
by Dr. Eliot, President Emeritus of 
Harvard: this year the concluding lec- 
ture was given by Dr. Gordon of the 
Old South Church, Boston, upon “‘Some 
Things worth while in Theology.” 
Appropriately, since it was a Harvard 
School of Theology, there was consider- 
able difference of opinion, or more ac- 
curately, perhaps, of emphasis, among 
the lecturers. Prof. Calkins, Drs. Jud- 
son and Emrich, President Faunce, and 
Bishop Williams emphasized respect- 
ively the worshiping, the serving, the 
teaching, and the witnessing function 
of the church. Dr. Calkins, a Congre- 
gationalist, seemed to doubt whether a 
clergyman could pray as he ought with- 
out a liturgy, and Dr. Gordon, also a 
Congregationalist, hardly saw how any- 
body could pray whole-heartedly with 
one. No one was offended by such 
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differences, however, which, on the con- 
trary, stimulated much friendly and 
vigorous discussion between lectures. 

In view of the customary deficit, 
which will probably be larger this year 
than ever before, the continuance of the 
Summer School of Theology becomes 
a serious question. While the regular 
School is retrenching at every possible 
point in order to keep within its re- 
sources, it often seems unwise to spend 
money needed for the regular work in 
making up the deficit of asummer school. 
On the other hand, the fact that during 
the past 12 summers 70 students, on 
an average — for the most part clergy- 
men in charge of parishes — have felt 
it worth their while to devote half of 
their vacation time, and spend at the 
very least $25 apiece out of their usu- 
ally meagre salaries, in order that they 
might pass between two and three weeks 
in theological study at Harvard shows 
unmistakably that there is a demand for 
the School and that it is rendering valu- 
able service. Why should not the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology be 
endowed sufficiently to enable it to offer 
free tuition? A fund of $35,000 would 
do this and thus enable many a poorly- 
paid but faithful and studious country 
minister to attend, who is now debarred 
by the additional charge of a tuition 
fee besides the necessary traveling ex- 
penses and cost of residence in Cam- 

ridge during the sessions of the School. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At the meeting of the Associates on 
June 15, John F. Moors was reélected a 
member of the Council for seven years, 
and the following members of the Aca- 
demic Board were appointed for ’10-11: 
Professors E. L. Mark, S. M. Macvane, 
H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. W. Smyth, 
A. A. Howard, G. L. Kittredge, and C. 
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H. Grandgent. Miss E. M. Hoppin and 
Miss G. E. Machado were reappointed 
mistresses of the halls of residence, and 
Miss Rose Sherman, ’94, Librarian for 
710-11. 

Mary Coes was elected Dean of the 
College. Miss Coes has held the office 
of Secretary of the college since its 
organization in ’94. She received the 
Radcliffe A.B. in ’87, and the A.M. in 
97. 

There have been several gifts to the 
college in the last three months, the 
largest being from Mrs. George Emmer- 
ton of Salem, $5000 toward a third hall 
of residence. Radcliffe is attracting 
every year a rapidly increasing number 
of students of many types, but there is 
danger that the natural and normal 
growth of the college will be checked 
because there are only two halls of 
residence. The college has land for six 
halls in addition to those it now owns, 
Bertram Hall and Grace Hopkinson 
Eliot Hall, both the gift of Mrs. D. P. 
Kimball. These accommodate together 
68 students. In May, 1910, 25 appli- 
cants for rooms were refused for lack 
of space. Moreover it is difficult to 
estimate the number of possible students 
living at a distance from Cambridge 
who are deterred from coming to Rad- 
cliffe because they cannot be assured in 
advance that they can live in a house 
having the prestige of college owner- 
ship and supervision. The Council is 
trying to secure at once the money for 
a third hall, at a cost of $75,000, of 
which only $9000 has been given. The 
Council proposes to name it Sarah 
Whitman Hall, and to make it a memo- 
rial, permanent and beautiful, to Mrs. 
Henry Whitman. 

Pres. Briggs said in his Commence- 
ment address: “We are not efficient 
beggars, having too much sympathy 
with those whose hearts and pockets 
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are constantly assailed. Yet we believe 
few causes are better than ours, and we 
are full of a hope which any one of you 
may further.” 

Mrs. Daniel Merriman has painted 
and presented to the college a portrait 
of Mrs. Henry Whitman. This most 
welcome gift is to be put in a suitable 
place in the Library. Mrs. Harriet 
Laughlin has added $1000 to the Har- 
riet Minot Pitman Fund, established 
for the purchase of books in poetry and 
philosophy for the Radcliffe Library. 

The Caroline I. Wilby Prize, given 
annually to a Radcliffe student for the 
best original work in any department, 
was awarded to Maud B. Gorham, 
Ph.D., ’10, for her Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, “The Tradition of Restoration 
Comedy in the Works of Richardson, 
Fielding, and Smollett.” The diploma 
of the Captain Jonathan Fay Fund, and 
the Captain Jonathan Fay Scholarship 
were awarded to Emma M. Denkinger, 
710. The diploma is given to the mem- 
ber of each graduating class who has, in 
the judgment of the Academic Board, 
shown the greatest ability during her 
whole course. The Susan Anthony 
Potter Prize of Harvard University was 
awarded te Maud E. Temple, A.B., 
Bryn Mawr, ’04, A.M., ’05, Radcliffe, 
709-10. This prize of $100 is given for 
the best thesis by a student (graduate or 
undergraduate) in Harvard University 
or Radcliffe College, on any subject in 
the field of Comparative Literature ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. 

For 1910-11, 25 tuition scholarships 
are awarded in addition to the Margaret 
Rae Ingols Scholarship amounting to 
$80, two scholarships of $100 each 
offered by the Choral Society, and one 
scholarship of $200 offered by the 
Emmanuel Club. 

Class Day was held on the evening of 
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June 22. The Seniors received their 
friends from 8 to 9 in the Library, 
Agassiz House, the Gymnasium, and in 
a few rooms of Fay House. President 
and Mrs. Briggs and the Dean, and the 
officers of the Class received in the 
Living Room. The spread was served 
in the yard, in Agassiz House, and in 
the Fay House Auditorium; the Glee 
and Mandolin clubs gave a short con- 
cert in the yard, and there was dancing 
in the Gymnasium and in the Living 
Room. The classes of ’95, ’97, ’00, ’01, 
704, ’05, ’07, 08, and ’09, as well as the 
Junior and Senior classes, had lunch- 
eons or informal reunions on June 25 
after the Senior Class exercises, and at 
4.30 the alumnae assembled in the 
theatre for the Reminiscent Show, 
according to a custom started in 1908. 
The entertainment consisted of reading 
by Annie W. Allen from the earliest 
records of the Idler Club and from her 
own diary, and of songs and short 
scenes from favorite plays, given by the 
alumne who had originally taken part 
in them. 

The Baccalaureate service was held 
on Sunday, June 26, in the Shepard 
Memorial Church. Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie read the Scripture selection 
and offered the prayer, and Rev. Elwood 
Worcester preached the sermon on the 
text Luke x, 28, 24. The Baccalaureate 
Hymn was written by A. B. Plympton, 
710. 

The Commencement Exercises were 
held on June 28, at 4 Pp. M., in Sanders 
Theatre. The prayer was by Rev. 
Prescott Evarts. Mr. F. P. Fish was the 
principal speaker. After a considera- 
tion of the results of the evolutionary 
process of differentiation, which show 
most clearly in the distinctions between 
men and women, he said that more in 
the present than in the past, and prob- 
ably more in the future than-in the 
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present, the race must, in large part, 
depend upon its women to maintain the 
true perspective of all the virtues and 
of all forms in which human thought 
and aspiration may be expressed; that 
if women believe in scholarship, and 
mean that it shall not die out from life, 
but on the contrary, that it shall thrive 
and continue to illumine the world, no 
so-called tendencies of the time can 
prevent its glorious development. Pres. 
Briggs began his speech by saying that 
within a year Radcliffe has lost two of 
its best and earliest friends, Prof. C. L. 
Smith, and Arthur Gilman. He de- 
scribed the gifts of the year, spoke in 
detail of the Radcliffe monograph in 
honor of Miss Irwin, of the students’ 
mass meetings, and made a special plea 
for the new hall of residence. To the 
graduating class he said: “Old truth 
with new force is what I would have you 
feel today, the old truth that lighted 
the path of John Harvard and has fired 
the imagination of Charles William 
Eliot and of Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
the old truth at the very heart of the 
University of which our college, in the 
spirit if not in the letter, is a part, the 
old truth that shall grow in you with 
your growth and strengthen in you with 
your strength, the truth that opens 
eyes to the great things and dignifies 
the small things without which the great 
things could not be, the eternal truth 
made manifest by the stern lawgiver 
who wears the Godhead’s most benig- 
nant grace.” 

President Lowell made a short speech, 
addressed directly to the candidates for 
degrees. 

Pres. Briggs then conferred degrees 
on 107 candidates — 86 A.B.s, 17 
A.M.s, and 4Ph.D.s. Of the A.B.s, 46 
received the degree without distinction 
32 cum laude (7 with distinction in 
special subjects), 5 magna cum laude 
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(3 with distinction in special subjects), 
and 1 summa cum laude. 8 students 
received their degrees as of other classes. 
Highest honors in English were awarded 
to C. F. Tupper, A.B., 09, A.M., 710, 
and to E. M. Denkinger, ’10, and Honors 
in Literature to H. M. Canning, ’10, 
and F. U. Masterson, °10. The four 
Ph.D.s received their degrees in the 
following special fields: Edith N. Buck- 
ingham, A.B., 02, A.M., ’06, Biology; 
Maud B. Gorham, A.B., ’02, A.M., ’06, 
English Philology; Grace E. Marshall, 
A.B., McMaster, ’98, Philosophy; Mar- 
garet C. Waites, A.B., 05, A.M., ’06, 
Classics. 

Admission examinations were held 
in Andover; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston; Con- 
cord; Fall River; Fitchburg; Kansas 
City, Mo.; Lowell; Lynn; Milton; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Quincy; 
Springfield; Washington, Conn.; Wor- 
cester; Youngstown, O.; and in Cam- 
bridge. According to the returns made 
thus far 157 candidates presented them- 
selves for the preliminary examinations, 
and 16 candidates took the examinations 
for admission as special students. Of 
the final candidates 69 were admitted, 
$2 without conditions, $7 with condi- 
tions or provisional passes. It is hoped 
that 44 will complete their examina- 
tions in September. In addition to 
the candidates named above, 25 candi- 
dates took examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and 26 
students already admitted to college 
tried to remove conditions or took 
examinations to anticipate work. Of 
the 157 preliminary candidates 25 have 
already taken examinations, thus divid- 
ing their examinations in three parts, 
instead of in two parts, and 38 have 
taken less than 6 points. 

The annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union was held at Bertram Hall on 
Commencement Day, and was preceded 
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by a luncheon at which 100 members 
and guests were present. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., Katharine 
G. Francke, ’86-87; vice-pres., Sarah 
M. Dean, 96; treas., Elizabeth B. 
Piper, ’06; director, Mary R. Drury, 
as of ’97; nominating committee, 
Grace F. Kennedy, ’95-97, ’09-10, 
Sophia W. Bennett, ’06, Helen N. 
Webster, ’96-98. 


ALUMNAE. 


The annual business meeting of the 
Alumnae Association was held on the 
morning of Commencement Day. The 
Treasurer reported that the balance on 
hand was $1715.03, that the receipts 
for the year were $1310.02, and the 
expenditures, $1291.15. The largest 
expenses for the year were the running 
expenses, and the appropriations for the 
Alumnae Room furnishings, and for the 
work of the Distant Work Committee. 
The new constitution, which had been 
discussed and amended at a special 
meeting in April, was adopted. The 
important changes in the constitution 
are the sections in regard to member- 
ship, and the fiscal year. In future, 
holders of degrees from Radcliffe must 
make formal application for member- 
ship instead of becoming members of 
the association by virtue of receiving a 
Radcliffe degree. The officers will begin 
their term of office on Sept. 1, the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, and a printed 
statement of the finances of the Asso- 
ciation will be sent to each member in 
the autumn. The Scholarship Com- 
mittee reported that in response to the 
appeal sent to all the graduates for the 
purpose of increasing the Harvard 
Annex Alumnae Scholarship Fund from 
$5000 to $10,000, only $500 had been 
received as yet. The Committee on 
Furnishing the Alumnae Room reported 
gifts by classes and individuals, among 
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the most acceptable of which are books 
by former students, and asked for addi- 
tional gifts of furniture and books. The 
balloting for Alumnae Associate re- 
sulted in the renomination of Elizabeth 
Briggs, ’87. 

At 6 p. m. the Alumnae Dinner, at 
which over 870 alumnae and 9 guests 
were present, was served in the Living 
Room. After the dinner the alumnae 
chorus sang the new Radcliffe Union 
Hymn, the music of which is by M. C. 
Osborne, ’07, and several other Rad- 
cliffe songs. The president of the 
Alumnae Association, Mrs. F. O. White, 
welcomed the new graduates and Miss 
H. L. Reed, ’90, spoke for the older 
graduates. Miss Coes urged the estab- 
lishment by the Alumnae of Radcliffe 
preparatory schools in different parts 
of the country, particularly outside of 
New England, and then described the 
several funds actually presented or 
proposed by the graduates. She em- 
phasized especially the importance of 
the gift of the Class of ’00, the sum of 
$400 to start a fund for increasing the 
professors’ salaries, and proposed that 
for next year the classes of ’86, ’91, 96, 
’01, 06, and ’11 should unite to enlarge 
this fund, and that the same plan should 
be followed in succeeding years by classes 
celebrating their quinquennials. Short 
addresses were then made by Rev. J. B. 
Gregg, Miss L. D. Gill, and Pres. 
Briggs. Dr. Gregg spoke of the influ- 
ence of the West and the East upon each 
other. He said that in coming back to 
the East he felt the wholesome influ- 
ence of the West in a growing readi- 
ness to turn to practical use knowledge 
already found, and in quick and ready 
sympathy. Miss Gill spoke on the 
legitimate sphere of alumnae loyalty. 
Pres. Briggs spoke to the graduates, 
principally on the administration of the 
college. 
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Marriages. 

1887-88, °94-95, ’06-07. ’09-10. Edith 
Lawrence Thayer to Lawrence 
Joseph Henderson, at Cambridge, 
June 1, 1910. 
Mary Cliff to Percival Wayland 
White, Jr., at Boston, July 2, 1910. 
Katharine Elizabeth Fullerton to 
Gordon Hall Gerould, at Brock- 
ton, June 9, 1910. 
Louise Newhall Valpey to Percy 
Arad Atherton, at Boston, June 
4, 1910. 
Gertrude Yerxa Cliff to Thomas 
Melville Vinson, at Boston, June 
30, 1910. 
Harriet Reed Means to Albert 
Stearns Kendall, at Geneva, N. Y., 
July 27, 1910. 
1905-06, ’07-08. Frances Louise Browse 
to Peerce Naylor McDonald, at 
Grape Island, W. Va., June 8, 
1910. : 
Marion Hay to Arthur Brainard 
Hitchcock, Jr., at Brookline, 
June 1, 1910. 
Miriam Anna Bentley to Fred 
Carieton Mabee, at Cambridge, 
June 23, 1910. 
Clara Grace Jones to Anson 
Burgess Handy, at Waverley, 
June 14, 1910. 
Ethel May Sinclair to Joseph 
Warren Downs at South Boston, 
June 15, 1910. 
Ruth Whitten Hills to William 
Eugene Hartwell, Jr., at Somer- 
ville, July 6, 1910. 
1909-10. Cora Ethan Allen to John 

Chester Herring, at Cambridge, 

July 5, 1910. 


1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1904. 


1905. 


1909. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


Deaths. 
1894. Theodora Katharine Elwell, June 
16, 1910. 
1909-10. Sophia Wilson, July 11, 1910. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


Student Life. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 


Not only all the courses, but also the 
student’s own handiwork, — clubs, or- 
ganized activities and athletics — choose 
the last five weeks of the spring quarter 
as the time for a fitting (and quite often 
a violent) conclusion. Examinations 
alone are enough to occupy the restless 
June evenings, but when to reviewing 
and cramming are added the final din- 
ners and business meetings of the year, 
“pop” nights, baseball games, and other 
necessary diversions, true wisdom on the 
part of the student becomes the know- 
ledge of what to leave out. 

Few Seniors left out the Senior Picnic, 
however. Early in the morning of May 
28 the Class of 1910 rallied with great up- 
roar to their standard and with a parting 
flourish of drums left for Riverside. 
They were not seen or heard again (in 
Cambridge) until, in the late afternoon 
they returned — not exactly fresh look- 
ing, but still exceedingly jaunty. None 
of the usual practices escaped observ- 
ance; except the glorious customs of a 
return on the King Philip — which cus- 
toms are perhaps most enjoyed when un- 
observed. 

Before the examination period began 
several organizations held their last 
meetings of the year, and elected officers 
for 1910-11. The Cosmopolitan Club 
elected the following officers: Pres., D. 
C. Gupta., uC., of Bengal, India; Ist vice- 
pres., W. Sammons, sC., of Yokohama, 
Japan; 2d vice-pres., J. Weare, 1L., of 
Chicago, Ill; councilors, Prof. W. M. 
Davis, s ’69, J. D. Greene, ’96, and R. 
Asano, 12, of Tokyo, Japan. 

Deutsche Verein officers: Pres., E. C. 
Hansen, ’12; vice-pres., E. N. Perrin, 
8G.; sec., G. D. Marti, ’12; treas., J. R. 
Sibley, 12. The Club willagain have its 
roomsin Grays 20. The annual play will 
be given in December instead of April, as ‘ 
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heretofore, the dates being Dec. 6 in Jor- 
dan Hall, Boston, and Dec. 8 in Brattle 
Hall, Cambridge. 

The officers of the Varsity Club for 
1910-11 were elected as follows: Pres., F. 
W. Thayer, ’78; vice-pres., L. Withing- 
ton, 11; exec. com., F. H. Burr, ’09, R. 
C. Foster, ’11, J. W. Hallowell, 01, R.S. 
Potter, 12, and J. Richardson, Jr., ’08. 

The members of the University Din- 
ing Council from the University, who 
will begin their term in October are as 
follows: From Memorial Hall, A. Beane, 
sC., T. B. Lewis, 13, G. S. Phenix, 712; 
from Randall, H. L. Watt, sL., D. F. 
Gallup, 1L., D. A. Chase, 12. 

At the annual dinner of the Speakers’ 
Club, the following officers were elected: 
Pres., H. Brightman, ’11; vice-pres., C. 
Hann, 11; sec., C. Amory, 712; treas., G. 
E. Judd, ’11. Silver cups, in recognition 
of services done during the year, were 
presented to R. H.Smith, 710, and F. C. 
Alexander, ’10, the retiring vice-presi- 
dent and secretary respectively. 

The following officers of the Univer- 
sity Mandolin Club have been elected: 
Pres., W. B. Fraser-Campbell, °11; 
leader, D. P. Ranney, 12; sec., H. C. 
Kittredge, ’11. 

The Crimson has elected T. H. McKit- 
trick, Jr., ’11, of St. Louis, Mo., presi- 
dent; D. C. Nugent, Jr., ’11, of St. Louis, 
Mo., managing editor; Arthur Sweetser, 
711, of Boston, business manager; and 
R. F. Duncan, ’12, of Clinton, secretary. 
As a result of the spring competition the 
following men were elected regular edi- 
tors: C. M. Storey, 712, of Boston; R. C. 
Piper, ’12, of Cambridge; R. M. Blackall, 
”12, of Cambridge; W. W. E. Whitelock, 
713, of Baltimore, Md.; R. W. Bennett, 
13, of Weston; and John Coulson, Jr., 
713, of Medford. — The Lampoon elected 
as regular editors, F. L. Allen, ’12, of 
Boston; R. C. Benchley, 12, of Wor- 
cester; and E. L. McKinney, ’12, of Al- 
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bany, N. Y. — The following men have 
been elected regular editors by the Advo- 
cate: Ernest Angell, ’11, of Cleveland, 
O.; T. T. Baldwin, Jr., ’12, of Chestnut 
Hill; M. R. Williams, Jr., ’12, of Spring- 
field; and G. W. Gray, ’13, of Houston, 
Tex. 

At the annual dinner of the Harvard 
Monthly on May 14, announcement was 
made of twoannual prizes. The Sanborn- 
Carpenter Memorial Medal in memory 
of two members of the original board, 
will be given yearly for the best poem in 
English verse; the Founders’ Medal, 
named after the original board, will be 
given for the best composition in Eng- 
lish prose. J. G. Gilhey, 712, with his 
poem “The Drifting Bell Buoy,” won 
the Sanborn-Carpenter Medal; and the 
Founders’ Medal was awarded to H. C. 
Long, ’10, for his essay on George Mere- 
dith. 

Before the present Players’ Club of 
Harvard was founded there existed in 
college six clubs which give public plays 
every year. This new club — the Play- 
ers’ — is formed “for the prime purpose 
of promoting acting in the University.” 
It is not unlikely that this new organiza- 
tion, by reason of its singleness of pur- 
pose, will be able to benefit its members 
more than if they were forced, as in the 
other dramatic societies, to devote at- 
tention to the social and business phases 
of play production. The Players’ Club 
has elected P. D. Smith, *11, president; 
J. C. Savery, 11, vice-president; N. R. 
Sturgis, 12, secretary; A. Z. Pyles, 1L., 
treasurer; and members of the executive 
committee, E. A. Bemis, ’11, and G. E. 
Jones, Jr., 711. 

! The following resolution was passed 
by the Governing Board of the Union on 
the death of Jacob Christian, the head- 
waiter of the Union: “Resolved, That 
the Governing Board express on behalf 
of the members of the Union its deep 
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regret at the loss of Jacob Christian, 
who has been a most faithful and effi- 
cient servant ever since he became con- 
nected with the Union.” 

During the past year the number of 
men engaged in Social Service work — 
as leaders of boys’ clubs, and teachers of 
educational classes — was 272. With 
few exceptions they have had weekly en- 
gagements throughout the year. By the 
entertainment troupes 80 engagements 
were filled — chiefly before audiences 
in settlement houses in Boston, and 75 
engagements have been filled by speak- 
ers sent out to various Boys’ clubs and 
Y. M. C. A.s near Boston. The Glee 
and Mandolin Club men take a large 
share in the entertainment troupe work, 
while more than half of the speakers be- 
fore Boys’ Clubs were prominent ath- 
letes. The spring clothing collection 
was quite successful and the following 
institutions received books or clothing 
or both: Cambridge Associated Chari- 
ties; East Cambridge Jail; Morgan Me- 
morial, Boston; Newsboys’ Reading 
Room, Boston; Seaman’s Friend Society; 
South End Industrial School, Boston; 
Mr. Hicks, City Missionary, Cambridge; 
Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Class Day. * 

The weather — on which the success 
of the efforts of the Class Day Commit- 
tee so much depends — was unusually 
cool and pleasant in the morning but 
threatened, and finally resulted in a 
heavy shower in the late afternoon. The 
loss of the Japanese lanterns on account 
of the rain made the illumination in the 
Yard much less effective, but the cool- 
ness of the air was most welcome. 

For the Seniors, Class Day began at 
9 o'clock, when they assembled in front 
of Holworthy and marched, a few to 
their first and others to their last morn- 
ing prayers in Appleton Chapel. Pre- 


paring their spreads, meeting their 
families, or packing their trunks then 
occupied them until the Exercises at 
Sanders Thee're at 11 o’clock. The 
opening prayer was offered by Prof. G. 
H. Palmer. W. R. Ohler, of Bethel, 
Conn., delivered the Oration. The 
Poem, by E. E. Hunt, of Mechanicsburg, 
O., followed, and then T. S. Eliot, of St. 
Louis, Mo., read the Ode. The Class 
rose and sang the Ode under the leader- 
ship of Twining Lynes of Cambridge, 
the Chorister. 

From Sanders the crowds drifted to 
the Pudding and other spreads which 
by the time the Yard was cleared were 
well crowded. The weather was still 
pleasantly cool, and not until the time 
for the Stadium exercises did there seem 
to be any likelihood of rain. It was in- 
teresting to note how greatly the com- 
pletion of the colonnade improves the 
Stadium. The afternoon sun on the 
bright-colored crowd, the cheering of 
each returning class as it poured into the 
space in front of the stands, and the 
usual excited geniality that was every- 
where evident, made the Stadium Exer- 
cises the best part of Class Day. Un- 
fortunately the Ivy Orator, F. W. Sul- 
livan of Lowell, was interrupted by the 
sudden downpour, which swept down 
from the north and drove his audience 
to the protection of the stands. After 
waiting in vain under the stands for the 
storm to blow over quickly, the crowd 
indulged in streamers and confetti at 
short range, the celebrating classes of 
1904 and 1907 reassured themselves 
with much tramping and singing, and 
finally everyone returned to the spreads. 
The rain Stopped. But the lanterns in 
the Yard were soaked and useless, so 
that the electric lights in the bandstands 
and the gas-light numerals in front of 
University were almost the only illum- 


inations. A very large crowd listened in 
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complete darkness to the Glee Club 
singing on the steps of Sever, while other 
large crowds were dancing at Beck, the 
Union, Memorial Hall, and the Gymna- 
sium. The Yard was flooded with inter- 
ested spectators for most of the evening. 
A general exodus, beginning at 11 
o’lock, left the Yard completely de- 
serted by its guests, and nothing was 
heard but the splashing and cat-calls of 
those who had discovered more than one 
means of enjoying the large ornamental 
fountains. 


The 1910 Class Day Officers are as 
follows: 

Secretary. Clarence Cook Little, of 
Brookline. 

First Marshal. Robert Clois Brown, 
of Medford. 

Second Marshal. Charles Leo Lani- 
gan, of Lawrence. 

Third Marshal. Jesse Edwin Waid, of 
Oak Park, IIl. 

Treasurer. Philip Wyman, of Fitch- 
burg. 

Ivy Orator. Frank William Sullivan. 
of Lowell. 

Orator. William Richard Ohler, of 
Bethel, Conn. 

Poet. Edward Eyre Hunt, of Mechan- 
icsburg, O. 

Odist. Thomas Stearns Eliot, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Chorister. Twining Lynes, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Class Committee. George Peabody 
Gardner, Jr., of Boston; Samuel Traf- 
ford Hicks, of Arlington. 

Class Day Committee. Robert Canby 
Hallowell, of Wilmington, Del.; Freder- 
ick Monroe deSelding, of Summit, N. J.; 
Edward King Merrihew, of Newton; 
Robert Lenox Groves, of Coudersport, 
Pa.; Francis De Hart Houston, of Con- 
cord; Leon Magaw Little, of Newbury- 
port; Lester Watson, of Brookline. 


Athletics. — The New London Races. 
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Photograph Committee. Henry 
Hooper, Jr., of Chicago, Ill.; Gerald 
Wetherald Hallowell, of Wilmington, 
Del.; Hathaway Watson, of Brookline. 

Alan Gregg, 11. 


ATHLETICS. 
The Mew London Kaces, 


1910 is another red letter year for 
Harvard in her races with Yale. Except 
the one-mile race for Freshman Fours, 
Harvard won everything, in such fash- 
ion as to indicate that proper rowing 
methods have taken root at Cambridge, 
and that, so long as they flourish, the 
Crimson may expect a fair share of vic- 
tories. Indeed, since 1905 inclusive, 
Harvard has won four out of six races; 
she lost in 1905 by 2 2-5 seconds and in 
1907 by 3 seconds — contests so close 
that they did not demonstrate any 
marked superiority in the Yale crews. 
In 1906, on the contrary, Harvard beat 
by 9 seconds; in 1908 the Yale time was 
not taken because the Yale Crew had to 
be helped out by their steam launch; in 
1909 Harvard beat by 20 seconds; and 
in 1910 Harvard beat by 1714 seconds. 
While such a record disposes of the old 
myth about “ Yale grit,” it certainly will 
not create offensive “cockiness” at 
Harvard. To go on winning, we must go 
on having good crews, chosen for their 
ability, and coached ably, as Wray has 
coached the last half-dozen crews. 


The Freshman Fours 

rowed on Wednesday evening, June 29, 
downstream from the half-mile to the 
mile-and-a-half flag. Harvard led with 
apparent ease during the first half-mile; 
then the Yale Freshmen spurted and 
caught up, and after a final close strug- 
gle, they won by half a length. Time: 
Yale, 5 m. 3714 s.; Harvard, 5 m. 39 s. 
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Yale Freshman Four. 
Ht. 
Wt. ft.in. Age. 
St. B. F. Brundred, '13, Oil 


City, Pa., 158 510% 18 
3. D. M. Bomeisler, '13, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 181 511 18 
2. H. A. Scragg, 13, Scran- 
ton, Pa., 168 6003 19 
Bow. R. Romeyn ’128., New 
York, N. Y., 172 602% 20 


Cox. P. Barnam, Mamaroneck, 
B. Y. 111 500 18 


Average weight of Four, 1693¢ lbs. 


Harvard Freshman Four. 
Ht. 
Wt. ft.in. Age. 
8t. C. H. Davis, Cincin- 
nati, O., 164 510% 19 
3. T. Chadwick, Boston, 155 611 19 
2. G. C. Cutler, Jr., Brook- 
line, 170 600 19 
Bow. J. S. Parker, Bedford, 154 5 09 20 
Cox. J. F. Brownlee, Spokane, 
Wash., 117 506 18 
Average weight of Four, 160} lbs. 


The Graduate Eights race for the 
Graves cup was not rowed because Yale 
did not present an eight. According to 
the conditions of the competition, the 
Graves Cup, first offered five years ago, 
is to belong to the college winning five 
times. Harvard has won four times in 
succession. Yale’s failure to compete on 
what might have been the decisive fifth 
time, postpones the settlement. Har- 
vard declined, of course, to claim the 
cup by forfeit. 


The Freshman Eights 


rowed at 10.30 on Thursday morning, 
June 30, two miles upstream from the 
railroad bridge. Harvard had the West 
side, and got away first. Yale caught 
crabs, but gradually grew steadier, row- 
ing 33 and 34 strokes to Harvard's 32. 
At the half-mile, Harvard led by half a 
length. Yale spurted, but without ef- 
fect. At the mile, however, the Yale 
Freshmen spurted again, and kept up 
the spurt pluckily for nearly half a mile, 
reducing Harvard's lead to a quarter of a 


length. But the Blue could do no more; 
and the Crimson drew to the front 
again, winning by 714 seconds. It was a 
spirited contest. Time: Harvard, 11 m. 
5414 s.; Yale, 12 m. 2s. 
Harvard Freshman Eight. 
Ht. 
Wt. ft.in. Age. 


Bow. B. Warren, Boston, 158 5114 19 
2. V. 8. Sullivan, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., 165 601 19 
3. G. von L. Meyer, Jr., 
Hamilton, 165 600 19 


4. N. B. Lincoln, Cambridge, 170 6 01 19 
5. P. H. Keays, Vancouver, 


B. C., 1% 602 19 
6. G. F. Stratton, Cam- 
bridge, 165 600% 20 
7. A. W. Moffat, New York, 
N. Y., 171 603% 19 
St. A. M. Goodale (captain), 
Cambridge, 170 600 2 
Cox. C. T. Abeles, St. Louis, 
Mo., 110 +5 06 18 


Average weight of Eight 169% lbs. 


Yale Freshman Eight. 


Wt. ft.in. Age. 
St. W. F. Howe, ’12S., Brook- 


line, 168 511 2 
7. W. Camp, Jr., 13, New 

Haven, Conn., 183 600 20 
6. J. R. Walker, ’13 (captain), 

Brookline, 180 600% 19 
5. D. R. Oldenborg 713, New 

York, N. ¥., 192 604 24 
4. J. H. Philbin, ’13, New 

York, N. Y., 18 600 19 
3. A. D. Adams, ’128., Brook- 

line, 173 511 19 


2. N. H. Read, 13, Boston, 168 510 19 
Bow. R. L. Davisson, ’14, Day- 


ton, O., 161 509% 19 
Cox. W. Badger, 13, Camb- 
ridge, 122 508 18 


Average weight of Eight, 17614 Ibs. 


The University Four-Oars 
rowed from the Navy Yard two miles 
upstream. Harvard had the East side. 
Yale started finely, and at the half-mile 
was nearly two lengths ahead. Both 
crews rowed at 34 strokes. At 114 miles 
Harvard had drawn up to within a 
length, but the race seemed well-assured 
to Yale. A third of a mile from the finish, 
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however, the Yale Crew went quite to 
pieces and almost stopped rowing. Har- 
vard, with plenty of reserve strength left, 
quickly passed to the front and won by 
six lengths. Time: Harvard, 18 m. 4s.; 
Yale, 13 m. 18 s. 
Harvard University Four. 
Ht. 
Wt. ft.in. Age. 
Bow. C. Loring, ’10, Boston, 168 610 2 
2. 8. A. Sargent, Jr., 10, 
capt., Brookline, 
3. G. H. Balch, ’12, Laramie, 
Wyo., 174 
St. H. Forster, ’11, New York, 
B.. Xs 160 
Cox. H. M. Voohees, ’12, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., 110 5606 11 
Average weight of Four, 167 Ibs. 


Yale University Four. 


171 510 2 


611 @ 


610% 21 


Hi. 
Wt. ft.in. Age 
St. A. A. Low, Jr., 11, Brook- 
lyn. N. ¥. 
3. D. Von Blarcom, ’11, St. 
Mo., 
2. M. Bogue, ’11, Omaha, 
Neb., 
Bow. L. K. Thorne, ’108, New 
York, N. Y., 
Cox. J. L. Copp ’11, Groton, 
Conn., 115 504 20 
Average weight of Four, 16934 Ibs. 


161 511 2 


173. 6 023g ~=28 


184 601% 21 


169 511 21 


The University Race 
was started with unusual punctuality at 
4.35 p. M. It was rowed downstream, 
Harvard having the Easterly course. 
From the start, which Yale made more 
quickly than Harvard, the Blues rowed 
a fast stroke — 35, which they raised to 
87 when, at the mile flag, they found 
themselves unable to shake off the Crim- 
sons. Then Cutler put a little pressure 
on his men, and at 14% miles, Yale’s ad- 
vantage of 34 of a length had been wiped 
out. Once even, Harvard rowed with a 
certain confidence; for her crew, by a 
lower and less exhausting stroke, were 
more than keeping pace with Yale, 
whose crew was visibly pumping itself 
out. At three miles Harvard led by 
nearly a length and a half, while “ Yale 
had absolutely nothing left, not even 
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form.” The last mile our men pulled 
still harder, as if to show that they had 
plenty of extra power, while the Yales, 
though rowing doggedly, dropped far- 
ther and farther astern. At the line, 
Harvard was about six lengths ahead, 
with nobody exhausted, but all thor- 
oughly tired. “No man keeled com- 
pletely over,” said the New York Even- 
tng Post, “ although all showed signals of 
distress, and the very evenness of the 
men when in this condition was further 
evidence of the superb unanimity of one 
of the finest eights ever turned out at 
Cambridge. 

“‘Yale’s plight, on the other hand, was 
pitiable. Ben Wallis, who paced the 
eight, was in sorry shape, as he kept his 
men going in the last quarter-mile of 
what was no longer a race, and it was 
only blind, unreasoning courage that 
kept his hands closed around the oar 
handle until the boat splashed over the 
line. Capt. Wodell, who set the time 
for the starboard oars, was only a shade 
less exhausted, and both men slouched 
down and forward as they finished. The 
last hundred yards was a wobbly exhibi- 
tion of rowing, and, with the certainty 
that it was ended, Colburn at No. 2, and 
Buckingham, at No. 6, joined their cap- 
tain and their pacemaker in the blessed 
oblivion of utter collapse.” 

The conditions of wind and water were 
smooth, but the flow of the tide did not 
permit any record-breaking time. The 
crowds that flocked to New London 
surpassed in number those of any pre- 
vious year ; and they were well repaid. 





Athletics. — Rowing. 


Harvard University Eight. 
H 


Wt. 

Bow. R. Whitney, ’11, Boston, 167 

2. G. F. Newton, '12, 
Cohasset, 181 
3. G. P. Metcalf, '12, Provi- 
dence, R. L., 
4. L. Withington, Jr., ’11, 
Honolulu, H. I., 
5. E. C. Bacon, °10, West- 
bury, L. L, 180 
6. A. Strong, °12, New York, 
é 186 
7. J. E. Waid, 10, capt., 
Denver, Colo., 181 

St. R. W. Cutler, ’11, Brook- 
line, 

Cox. McG. A. King, ’10, 
Chicago, Ill., 103 
Average weight of Eight, 18034 Ibs. 

Yale University Eight. 
Ht. 
Wt. ft. in. 
Bow. E. Frost, '11, Waltham, 164 5 104 
2, A. P. Colburn, ’11,Sharon, 166 6 00 
3. D. Baker, ’118., New 
Haven, Conn., 
4.G. H Campbell, '108., 
Great Falls, Mont., 
5. H. B. Van Sinderen, ’11, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
6. C. L. Buckingham, ’115., 
New York, N. Y., 
7. R. A. Wodel ’10, capt., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 178 
8t. B. F. B. Wallis, ’10, Boston, 158 


Cox. F. C. Fearing, '10S., New 
York, N. Y., 160 506 22 


Average weight of Eight, 172 lbs. 

Roger Wilson Cutler, ’11, of Brook- 
line, has been elected Captain of the 
University Crew for next year. He pre- 
pared for College at the Volkmann 
School. In his Freshman year he stroked 
his class crew which defeated the Yale 
Freshman crew at New London. Last 
year he stroked the University Crew, 
which was captained by his brother El- 
liott Cutler, ’09, which was also victori- 
ous. This year he was again at stroke. 
His father is George C. Cutler, ’79. 

ke 
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188 


182 


176 «601 


188 6 03 
178 600 
190 6 01} 


6 01 
6 00 


Rowing. 
On May 30 Cornell won the race for 
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university eights by 11-4 lengths and the 
Freshman race by almost 7 lengths. 
Both races were rowed over the 1 7-8 miles 
course in the Charles River Basin. The 
Harvard crew was lacking not in rowing 
form but in the judgment and perhaps 
the ability to row the entire distance at a 
higher stroke. Except during the first 
quarter-mile, when the University boat, 
though rowing in poor form, gained a 
lead of half a length, the race seemed to 
be to theswift rather than to the smooth; 
for Cornell won by setting and keeping 
a stroke higher by two or three points 
than that of the Harvard crew. 

At the start of the University race 
both crews got away from the line row- 
ing about 38. And after a few strokes 
Harvard had a quarter-length lead which 
was increased to almost three quarters of 
a length at the quarter-mile mark, — 
both crews having lowered the pace 
slightly. Just before the half-mile flag, 
Cornell raised her stroke and closed up 
even. Harvard was rowing 32,to the 
minute in remarkably good form. By 
continual spurts after passing the Har- 
vard Bridge Cornell gained a lead of a 
few feet of open water at the mile-flag 
and at the mile and one half there was a 
quarter of a length of open water. Still 
rowing two points higher than the Har- 
vard eight, Cornell finished in 11 m. 
and 23 s., rowing 38 to the minute and 
with a lead of 1 1-4 lengths. 

The Freshman race was practically a 
repetition of the University race, — 
Cornell taking the lead just before the 
Harvard Bridge and gaining (this time 
at will) up to the finish. In form the 
Cornell Freshmen clearly outclassed their 
opponents, and were as good as, if not 
better than their University eight. Be- 
cause of more favorable weather condi- 
tions the time of the Freshman race —11 
m. 15 s. — was better than that of the 
University race. 
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The Crews: 

Cornell. — 8t., Bowen; 7, Names; 6, Day ; 5, 
Sutton; 4, Aitchinson; 3, Wakeley ; 2, Simson; 
bow, Seagrave ; cox., Clarke. 

Harvard, — 8t., Cutler; 7, Waid ; 6, Newton; 
5, Bacon ; 4, Withington ; 3, Balch ; 2, Sargent ; 
bow, Whitney ; cox., King. 

Cornell Freshmen. —8t., Dole; 7, Elliott; 6, 
Nevins; 5, Munn; 4, Sharper; 3, Thatcher; 2, 
Bates ; bow, Brown ; cox., Crandall. 

Harvard Freshmen. —S8t., Goodale; 7, Mof- 
fatt ; 6, Stratton ; 5, Keays; 4, Lincoln; 3, Par- 
menter; 2, Cutler; bow, Meyer; cox., Abeles. 


Several temporary orders of the Uni- 
versity Crew were tried after the Cornell 
race, in order to find the best possible 
combination for the Yale race. Almost 
daily shifts were made before the crew 
went to Red Top — carefully observed 
experiments that resulted in the choice 
of the final order on June 14. Strong had 
replaced Newton at 6, Newton forcing 
Sargent out of the boat at 2. Balch’s 
place at 3 was taken by Metcalf. From 
the time that this order was decided upon, 
the improvement in the boat was steady 
and gratifying. 

The prospects are good for a strong 
University Crew next year. J. E. Waid, 
°10, E. C. Bacon, ’10, McG. A. King, ’10, 
coxswain, and R. Whitney, ’11, who is 
taking a three-year course, are the only 
men to be lost by graduation. To fill the 
three places left vacant in the Eight 
there are several promising men: G. H. 
Balch, ’12, R. F. Hooper, ’11, and A. M. 
Goodale, ’18, being the most likely suc- 
cessors. The competition for the cox- 
swain’s seat will be between H. M. Voor- 
hees, 12, and C. T. Abeles, 713. 

At the eighth annual Henley Regatta 
of the American Rowing Association 
held in June, on the Schuylkill River, 
Philadelphia, the second University 
crew won both Races in which it rowed: 
Stewards’ Challenge Cup Race for first 
eight-oared shells and the New England 
Challenge Cup Race for junior collegiate 
eights. The regular Henley course of 
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one mile and 550 yards was the distance 
for both races. The time for the Stew- 
ards’ Challenge Cup race was 6 m. 5214 
s., Georgetown finishing but 34 length 
behind and the Wanderers third. In the 
New England Challenge Cup Race Har- 
vard finished a length and a half ahead 
of Pennsylvania and Columbia (who 
tied for second place) in 7 m. 9 1-5 s. 

The Freshman crew won the Beacon 
Cup Regatta for class crews on May 12. 
The Junior Crew was second — six 
lengths of open water behind, and then 
at intervals the rest of the procession — 
Sophomores, Seniors, and second Fresh- 
men. The Juniors, particularly in the 
first half-mile of the race, seemed the 
only serious rivals of the winning eight. 
The Seniors and second Freshmen rowed 
very badly. 

Class rowing is far from being as popu- 
lar as it easily might be. Doubtless the 
poor showing of the Seniors was but a 
logical result of continual irregularities 
and absences on the part of the crew 
during practice, and the consequent 
tepid enthusiasm among the rowing 
men of the class. 

The orders were: 

Seniors. —St., Martin; 7, Platt; 6, Maxwell; 
5, Henderson; 4, Hill; 3, Macleod; 2, Aspin- 
wall; bow, Parsons; cox., Burnham. 

Juniors. — 8t., Richardson ; 7, Coe ; 6, Perkins ; 
5, Beane; 4, Williams; 3, Smith; 2, Shillito; 
bow, Jowett; cox., Winsor. 

Sophomores. —8t., Peabody; 7, Barnes; 6, 
Sargent; 5, Weston ; 4, Willis; 3, Holt; 2, Rich- 
ard ; bow, Smart; cox., Strauss. 

Freshmen. — 8t., Goodale ; 7, Moffatt ; 6, Strat- 
ton; 5, Keays; 4, Linch; 3, Meyer; 2, Cutler; 
bow, Warren ; cox., Abeles. 

Second Freshmen. — 8t., Chadwick; 7, Nel- 
son; 6, Handy; 5, Roosevelt ; 4, Eckfeldt; 3; 
Morgan ; 2, Sullivan ; bow, Parker ; cox., Brown- 
lee. 

On May 28 the Worcester High School 
defeated the Newell Boat Club eight by 
a little less than one length over the 
mile and one-half course on Lake Quin- 
sigamond. The time of 8 m. 14 s. was 
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fast, and the race was close and exciting. 
Worcester took the lead at the start and 
rowed over 40 for the whole distance, 
the Newell crew rowing 35 to 36. At the 
finish the Newell eight was gaining 
rapidly. 

Worcester High School. —St., Jacques; 7» 
McGauley ; 6, Lougley; 5, Smith; 4, Bullard; 
3, Brule ; 2, Munger ; bow, Thayer; cox., Duke. 

Newell Boat Club. — 8t., Richardson; 7, Coe* 
6, Perkins ; 5, Beane; 4, Leslie; 3, Parker ; 2» 
Shillito ; bow, Jowett ; cox., Winsor. 


‘Baseball. 


The Baseball Team this year was not 
up to the standard of former years. 
The playing of individuals was erratic; 
the team-work was uncertain. Hicks 
was the only reliable man on the pitch- 
ing staff; the other men who were tried 
from time to time during the season did 
not prove their ability, with the excep- 
tion of McLaughlin. 

The season’s scores: 

April 12. H., 1; Boston Amer. League, 4. 
21. H., 1; Virginia, 0 (14 in.). 
23. H.,5; Georgetown, 6. 
28. H.,2; Williams, 1. 
30. H., 0; Tufts, 1. 
May 3. H.,1; Holy Cross, 0. 


4. H., 1; Virginia, 1 (10 in.), 
7. H.,1; Holy Cross, 2. 
11. H., 1; Amherst, 6. 
14. H., 2; Princeton, 6. 
21. H., 1; Princeton, 7. 
28. H.,6; Brown, 1. 

30. H., 7; Andover, 1. 

June 1. H.,3; Exeter, 0. 

4. H., 8; Cornell, 1. 

8. H., 1; Dartmouth, 2. 
11. H., 2; Fordham, 5. 
21. H.,5; Yale, 12. 
23. H.,3; Yale, 2. 
28. H.,9; Yale, 10. 


The Yale Series. 

Before a very large Commencement 
crowd in New Haven, the University 
team lost the first game to Yale by a 
score of 12 to 5. Except for the hard 
hitting by Yale in the third and fourth 
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innings the game was poorly played and 
full of errors by both sides. Inthe second 
and third innings McLaughlin was hit 
safely 12times. Long was substituted and 
was later relieved by Boyer. The two 
prevented further scoring, but the lead 
already gained by Yale proved toomuch 
for the University team to overtake. 
For Harvard, Capt. Lanigan played very 
well; his fielding was fast, and had it not 
been for the size of the crowd on the 
grounds his long hit in the fourth would 
have been a home run. The fielding of 
the University team was slow and inac- 
curate. 


First Yale Game, New Haven, June 21. 


HARVARD. 
AB. 8. BH. P.O. A EL 
Rogers, c.f....... $ 1 0 1 0 0 
McLaughlin, ..... S: 8s 324 1 1 
Long, P.. «++e-++s 1 1 1 13 
Boyer, p. -...++0 . 2 ee 2 8 82 
Hicks, 1b......... Pe ee ee ae a 
Potter, 2b. ....000 BS: &..4 = a! 
Lanigan, 3b...... » 2 2:3. 3. 8 
Gardner, r.f...... 4 0 1 0 0 0 
Marshall,s.s...... 3 0 0 1 i 
Young, C.....+6 ee 8 0 0 4 2 1 
Babson, Lf....... 4 0 1 1 oO 0 
MEO, <caeseees oe a ees 
Totals........ 3 5 6 &@ il 7 

YALE. 
A.B. BR. BH. P.O. A E 
Badger, c.f......- s 2.2' & tf ® 
Logan, 3b........ 2° 2 3 a. 3 
Murphy, 1b....... 2. e838 6 
Tommers, p. ..... 3 1 1 1 >.» 
+Freeman, p...... 2 2 1 1 3 1 
McIntyre, 2b..... 4 2 3 2 2 1 
Philbin, c........ Sal@: “Ar a Bi 
Carhart, c........ 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Corey, r.f......++ > = 2 2.9 
Stevens, 1f....... 5 0 1 2 0 0 
Merritt, 5.s....... 4 1 2 3 1 2 
Totals....... 8 12 17 DT 18 6 
Innings..........-++ 123456789 

Harvard .....sccscce0e 000103010—5 
WN) nos spcabdoanese 04800000 x—12 


* Batted for Boyer in ninth. 

+ Ran for Philbin in second and third innings. 

Earned runs: Harvard, 3; Yale, 9. Left on 
bases: Harvard, 8; Yale, 8. Two-base hit: Stev- 
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ens. Three-base hits: Lanigan, Long, Murphy, 
Potter. Sacrifice hit: Lanigan. Stolen bases: 
Potter, 2, Badger, McIntyre, 2, Merritt, 2. Bases 
on balls: by McLaughlin, 1; by Long, 2; by 
Boyer, 1; by Freeman, 4. Struck out: by Mc- 
Laughlin, 1; by Long, 2; by Tommers, 1; by 
Freeman, 2. Hit by pitched ball: Philbin, by 
McLaughlin. Passed ball: Young. Umpires: 
O’Laughlin and Adams. Time: 2h. 30 m. 


The second game, at Cambridge on 
June 23, was marked by better playing 
on both sides and an improvement in 
the team-play of the Harvard Nine. The 
score was again made by the winning 
team in the first few innings; Harvard 
making three runs off Murfey in the first 
two innings, a lead which the - Yales 
were unable to overcome, though in the 
seventh with two runs they came very 
near it. Hicks pitched a fairly good 
game, though he weakened toward the 
end. With the changes in the line-up the 
University Nine played to better ad- 
vantage and only one misplay spoiled 
the record of the outfielders. 


Second Yale Game, Cambridge, June 23. 





HARVARD. 
A.B R. BH. P.O. A. Bg. 
McLaughlin, 1b... 3 1 1 #13 0 1 
Marshall,ss..... 2 0 0 1 2 1 
Lanigan, 3b....... 45 Dod tale. 8 
Potter, 2D. +000 en oe | 2 2 0 
THORS Do 5 005000 $3 0 0 0 4 0 
Gardner, r.f...... 2 1 0 1 0 1 
Minot,Lf........ 8 1 1 3 0 0 
Young, 6. .<.0scee 2 00 5 2 0 
Caer, €.£..cecosess 2 0 0 382 0 =#(«O 
Totals ... 00.0 2% 38 427 12 4 

YALE. 

AB. RB. BH. P.O. A 8 
Badger, c.f....... a Oe) oa? co: ee Ue 
Logan, 3b........ . 08 ae a oe 
Murphy, 1b....... BY Poe ME 0 
Philbin, c..... os = Boh 4 Oo DO 
McIntyre, 2b..... 3 1 0 1 1 0 
Corey, f:2........ 2-2 2 6 8 oO 
Stevens, 1.f....... S of O 2  F"O 
Merritt, 8.8....... S> Gel. @& tet 
Murfey, p........ > + © Bee 
Tommers, p...... s © 2 @. Fy 2 
*Freeman........ ” ©. o -6. 2.5 
Totals...... 3. 62064 lM 12C*P8 
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Fan sas scvccccieccs 123456789 
Harvard .....ccccccccce 12000000 x-3 
Ws ossscscnes sceecccs - 00000020 0—2 


* Ran for Philbin in the fourth inning. 


Earned run: Harvard, 1. Left on bases: Har- 
vard,4; Yale, 7. Sacrifice hits : Marshall, Young, 
Stevens. Stolen bases: Marshall, Gardner, Mer- 
ritt. Double play: Tommers, Merritt, and Mur- 
phy. Bases on balls: by Hicks, 5; by Murfey, 
3; by Tommers,1. Struck out: by Hicks, 4; 
by Tommers, 4. Umpires: Perrine and Adams. 
Time: 2h. 


The final game at New York on June 
28 was by far the most exciting. Twice 
Yale led Harvard by three runs and the 
Harvard team was once two runs ahead 
of Yale. Harvard’s fielding was very 
poor indeed and rendered the improve- 
ment in batting of no effect against the 
Yale team. Yale scored once in the sec- 
ond and once in the third, and, after a 
run by Harvard in the fourth, got two 
more runs, making the score 4 to 1. 
Then in the fifth inning, the Harvard 
team made four runs and later, in the 
seventh, added another to their lead of 
one point. The score at the beginning 
of the eighth inning was 6 to 4 in Har- 
vard’s favor, but Yale rallied with five 
runs and gained a lead of two points. At 
the beginning of the ninth, Harvard, 
then three runs behind, with two outs 
and the bases full, tied the score on a 
deep centrefield hit by Minot. Yale 
scored the deciding run in the last of the 
ninth inning, Philbin’s hit bringing in 
Merritt. 

The outfielders of the University Nine 
were far less efficient than the infield, 
and it was on their inability that Har- 
vard lost the game. The 11 hits which 
Yale obtained would have been wasted 
had Hicks’s support been equal to that 
which Yale gave Tommers. Through- 
out the season, in fact, the outfielders 
have been very weak, and this, in addi- 
tion to the other faults and handicaps 
from which the University Team has 
suffered this year, makes 1910 a year not 


UI ee - en 
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remarkable for the brilliance of the Har- 
vard Baseball Team. 


Third Yale Game, New York, June 28. 


YALE. 





A.B, B. B.H.T.B.P.0. A. B. 
Badger, c.f........ 8 1 1 1 1 0 0 
Logan, 3b........ - £22838 8 O 
Murphy,1b........ 5 1 2 2 14 0 O 
Tommers, p......- 300007 0 
McIntire, 2b....... 3 1 2 2 0 2 1 
Corey, r.f......... 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Moves tZ.iincee C112 8 08 0 
Merritt, s.8........ SB ts 2 8 8 
Philbin,c.......... 6 1 2 3 6 1 0 
Totals........ 35 10 11 15 27 16 1 
HARVARD. 
A.B. B. B.H. T.B. P.O. A. B. 
McLaughlin, ib... 4 0 0 013 0 0 
Marshall, 6.8......- oR a Oe Re 
Lanigan,3b........ 5 2 4 4 1 3 1 
42:32 iai183 1 
43221383 0 
Gardner, rf....... 56 11 1 1 0 2 
Miast if... 56 038 6103838 
Young, c......+. 4 0 1 1 5 2 O 
Carr, C.£.....c08-- 4 90 001 1 0 
Totals....... 38 9 14 162 16 6 
* One out when winning run was scored. 
Innings ...... sesoeee 2834667369 
Fale scc.c0 cece cosoese 01120005 1—10 
Harvard’........ss00 000141003—9 


Three-base hits: Minot, Merritt. Two-base hits: 
Philbin, Logan. Sacrifice hits : Corey, Tommers, 
Marshall, Potter. Sacrifice fly: Hicks. Left on 
bases; Yale, 10; Harvard, 9. First base on er- 
rors,jYale, 2; Harvard,1. Stolen bases: McIn- 
tyre, Merritt, Marshall. Base on balls: by Tom- 
mers, 4; by Hicks, 7. Struck out: by Tommers, 
3; by Hicks, 4. Double play: Merritt and Mur- 
phy. Hit by pitched ball: by Hicks, Tommers. 
Wild pitch: Tommers. Balk: Tommers. Time: 
2h.,30m. Umpires: Perrine and Adams. At- 
tendance : 8000. 





FIELDING AVERAGES, 1910. PER 

PO A 2B CENT. 

Boyer, P..-++-++- eves 1 0 O 1.000 
Kelly, 1.8. ..cccccccee 2 0 © 1,000 
LANG, P- . o-00ccceee » A ® 1.000 
McLaughlin, 1b., p... 155 22 6 967 
Carr, 6.8.,¢.f........ 2 2 2 -964 
Young, C. s.cccoce coe 180 6 963 
Aronson, ¢.f......... 15 1 1 941 
Roger, C.£, ...ccc00c 15 O 1 -937 
Gardner, r.f. ........ 2 12 1 933 
BUOUR, ©. ccocceseree 13 6 8 -800 
Marshall, s.s.,2b..... 2% 29 6 -898 
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Sea, B., 1b. 5.200000 4% 3 9 897 
Minot, r.f., l.f....... - 12 5 2 894 
Babson, r.f., 1.f. - 1 0 2 888 
Patter, Bb. occcccene . BA 7 875 
Lanigan, 3b.........- 22 3 9 859 
TOR, « oc0cce0 +o» 421 236 56 921 

BATTING AVERAGES, 1910. PER 


GAMES, A.B. B.H. CENT. 
LONG, Porecce ccccccce 2 5 2 -400 
PORE. .c0-.005-. HH BW 2 356 


RAGE, Oc 0c6cccas 8 30 9 300 
Babson, r.f.......... 16 665 13 236 
Lanigan, 3b.......... 20 6 18 236 
Hicks, p., 1b........+ 17 62 18 .209 
Minot. 2.£,1£......5. 7% 4 8 170 
Kelly, 1.f...ccccccooe 21 8 5 142 
Aronson, c.f. ....... - 10 36 5 138 
McLaughlin, p., 1b... 20 72 10 138 
YOung, ©. 2000 occcee - 18 58 8 -138 
Ernst, p.....++- core 3 98 1 ll 

i Prererrsy 652 122 187 


The following men have been awarded 
the Second Baseball insignia for the first 
time: E. Angell, ’11, Y. Arai, 712, I. C. 
Bolton, 712, T. J. Campbell, ’12, G. W. 
Chase, ’11, R. Clifford, ’12, J. R. Desha, 
712, R. P. Frye,’10, H.T. Gibson, 12, H. 
R. Howe, 12, W. J. O’Connell, ’11. 

Charles B. McLaughlin, 11, of Ja- 
maica Plain, was elected captain of the 
University Baseball Team for 1911. He 
prepared at Boston English High School; 
played on his Freshman team, and last 
year played second base on the Univer- 
sity Team. He has filled the positions of 
first base and pitcher during the past 
season and he is a steady, consistent 
player. 

In the deciding game of the round 
robin of the Leiter Cup scrub baseball 
series, the Prickly Heats, by defeating 
the Bush Leaguers by 6 to 0, won first 
place. As the Prickly Heats had the 
proud distinction of a perfect record, the 
remaining games of the round robin were 
canceled, the final standing of the teams 
being: 

WON. LOST. P.C. 


Prickly Heats, 8 0 1.000 
Nine Muses, 6 1 -857 
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Midnight Sons, 
Bush Leaguers, 
Moulin Rouges, 
Home Runners, 
Squabs, 

Armor Plates, 
Shamrocks, 


-T50 
-667 
-500 
-285 
+250 
+125 
+125 


The following nine men who played 
in the final game for the Prickly Heats 
have been awarded cups offered to the 
members of the winning scrub baseball 
team: R. Clifford, ’12, R. C. Clifford, 712, 
E. G. Flint, Jr., 712, H. V. Haas, 12, H. 
A. Johnson, ’11, R. G. McKay, ’11, F. 
W. Paul, Jr., ’11, R. B. Wigglesworth, 
712, E. S. Winston, 712. 

The Sophomores won the class base- 
ball series when in a loose five-inning 
game they managed to get six runs 
against the Seniors. The Seniors gave 
away several of the points on account of 
their own misplays. The following 
Sophomores have been awarded their 
numerals: H. A. Baker, of West Rox- 
bury; I. C. Bolton, of Cleveland, O.; C. 
N. Browne, of Los Angeles, Cal.; R. Clif- 
ford, of New Bedford; J. R. Desha, of 
Hilo, Hawaii; E. G. Flint, Jr., of North 
Attleboro; H. T. Gibson, of Waverley; 
S. S. Hanks, of Chestnut Hill; J. P. Ken- 
nedy, of East Boston; R. C. Piper, of 
Cambridge; J. L. Stebbins, of Cam- 
bridge; R. B. Wigglesworth, of Milton. 

The Harvard Graduates defeated the 
Yale Graduates by a score of 20 to 4 in 
the annual Law School game. The su- 
perior pitching of Burr, and the ability to 
make good use of Yale’s errors, enabled 
the Harvard team to win. 

The Yale Phi Beta Kappa crushed the 
Harvard Chapter at baseball on June 3 
by a score of 12 to 9. There was a re- 
markable batting rally by the Yale team 
in the seventh inning, after which Liv- 
ingston, the Harvard pitcher, was re- 
placed by Moody, who allowed but two 
runs. 
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The closest Dual Track Meet ever held 
with Yale resulted in a victory for the 
University team, 5214 to 5114 points. 
Until the last event, the 220-yard dash, 
the final score was in doubt, but a sec- 
ond place taken by Ranney won the 
meet by a margin of one point. The 
winning of all three placesin the 100- 
yard dash, 7}4 points in the high jump 
and a third in the hammer-throw by the 
University team, and Yale’s unexpected 
strength in the high hurdles and the two- 
mile are evidences of the fact that sel- 
dom has there been a dual meet which 
so completely upset previous calcula- 
tions. 

Capt. Nelson of Yale broke the dual 
record for the pole-vault on his first 
vault of 12 ft. 61-8 in., a gain of 3-8 of 
an inch over the record of Dray of Yale 
in 1907. The dual record in the high 
hurdles made by Fox of Harvard in 1899 
and equaled by Rand of Harvard last 
year was again tied by Chisholm of 
Yale. And not since 1897, when Merwin 
of Yale made the present dual reeord of 
6 ft. 214 in. in the high jump, has the 
height of 6 ft. 11-8 in. by Lawrence of 
Harvard been equaled. Gardner of 
Harvard was the biggest point-winner of 
the meet. He took first in both the 100- 
yard dash and the 220-yard hurdles. 
Chisholm of Yale got a first and a second 
and Little and Kilpatrick each got a first 
and a third. The University team se- 
cured 6 first places to Yale’s 7, 7 second 
places to Yale’s 6 and 8} third places to 
Yale’s 41%. 

The summary: 


Track Events. 
100-Yard Dash. — First heat — Won by L. H. 
Thayer (H.); second, W. R. Wheeler (Y.); third, 
P. C. Cummin (H.). Time, 10s. 
Second heat — Won by G. P. Gardner, Jr. (H.); 
second, J. Tyler (H.); third, W. P. Snyder (Y.). 
Time, 10s. 
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Final heat. — Won by G. P. Gardner, Jr. (H.); 
second, L. H. Thayer (H.); third, J. Tyler (H.), 
Time, 10}s. 

220-Yard Dash. — First heat — Won by F. A. 
Reilley (Y.); second, W. P. Snyder (Y.); third, 
L. H. Thayer (H.). Time, 22¢s. 

Second heat— Won by F. T. Boyd (Y.); sec- 
ond, D. P. Ranney (H.); third, L. Watson (H.): 
Time, 238. 

Final heat. — Won by F. T. Boyd (Y.); second, 
D. P. Ranney (H.); third, F. A. Reilley (Y.). 
Time, 22§s. 

440-Yard Dash. — Won by H. W. Kelley (H.); 
second, F. M. deSelding (H.); third, 8. C. Simons 
(H.). Time, 503s. 

880-Yard Run.—Won by M. D. Kirjassoff 
(Y¥.); second, G. W. Ryley (H.); third, E. F. 
Wood (Y.). Time, 1m., 59s. 

One-Mile Run. — Won by H. Jaques, Jr. (H.); 
second, R. K. Miles (Y.); third, F. C. Gray (H.). 
Time, 4m., 27s. 

Two-Mile Run. — Won by A. M. Haskell (Y.); 
second, P. Newton (H.); third, E. L. Viets (H.). 
Time, 9m., 48}s. 

120-Yard Hurdles. — First heat — Won by G. 
A. Chisholm (Y.); second, J. P. Long (H.). Time, 
154s. 

Second heat — Won by J. K. Lewis, Jr. (H.); 
second, L. M. King (Y.). Time, 16s. 

Final heat— Won by G. A. Chisholm (Y.); 
second, L. M. King (Y.); third, J. P. Long (H.). 
Time, 154s. 

220-Yard Hurdles. — First heat — Won by G. 


P. Gardner, Jr. (H.); second, L. M. King (Y.). 
Time, 25s. 

Second heat — Won by G. A. Chisholm (Y.); 
second, J. K. Lewis, Jr. (H.). Time, 25gs. 

Final heat — Won by G. P. Gardner, Jr. (H.); 
second, G. A. Chisholm (Y.); third, L. M. King 
(Y.). Time, 24}s. 


Field Events. 


High Jump.—Won by 8. C. Lawrence, 2d 
(H.), 6 ft., 1, in.; second, A. D. Barker (H.), 5 
ft., 11 in.; third, tie between 8. A. Reed (H.) 
and G. 8S. Dickinson (Y.), 5 ft., 10 in. 

Broad Jump.— Won by C. C. Little (H.), 22 
ft., 8} in.; second, C. W. Baird (Y.), 21 ft., 10} 
in.; third, J. R. Kilpatrick (Y.), 21 ft., 4 in. 

Pole-Vault. — Won by F. T. Nelson (Y.), 12 ft., 
6} in. (new dual record); second, F. A. Gardner 
(Y.), 12 ft.; third, tie between J. L. Barr (H.) 
and 8. C. Lawrence, 2d (H.), 11 ft., 6 in. 

Shot-Put.— Won by J. R. Kilpatrick (Y.), 43 
ft., 8} in.; second, H. L. Goddard (H ), 43 ft., 4 
in.; third, C. C. Little (H.), 42 ft., 5} in. 

Hammer-Throw. — Won by C. T. Cooney 
(Y.), 152 ft., 1 in.; second, H. M. Andrus (Y.), 
142 ft., 4} in.; third, B. D. Hodges (H.), 128 ft, 
24 in. 
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100-yard dash, 
220-yard dash, 
440-yard dash, 
880-yard run, 
One-mile run, 
Two-mile run, 
120-yard hurdles, 
220-yard hurdles, 
High jump, 
Broad jump, 
Pole-vault, 
Shot-put, 
Hammer-throw, 
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As a result of the Yale meet the fol- 
lowing men won their track ““H”’ for the 
first time: A. D. Barker, ’11, Brockton; 
H. L. Goddard, ’10, Edgemont, South 
Dakota; F. C. Gray, ’12, Chestnut Hill; 
B. D. Hodges, ’11, Topsfield; P. Newton, 
11, Montclair, N. J.; D. P. Ranney,’12, 
Boston; S. A. Reed, ’11, Cambridge; G. 
W. Ryley, 10, Lawrence; S. C. Simons, 
11, Pasadena, Cal.; L. H. Thayer, ’10, 
Wollaston; J. Tyler, ’10, Brookline; E. L. 
Viets, °11, Arlington. It was also voted 
to award H. Guild, ’10, of Medford, the 
University track ‘‘H.” 

The Freshman Track Team was de- 
feated by Yale 1913 in the fourth dual 
meet by a score of 4914 to 67 14 points. 
Three records were broken. Thatcher of 
Yale won the 100-yard dash in 10 1-5s. 
Brigham of Yale broke Ranney’s record 
of last year by 1 2-5s. in the quarter-mile 
with the time of 50 2-5 s. In the pole- 
vault, after four Yale men had tied at 10 
ft., Wagoner went ahead to 11 ft. 6 in. 
The most exciting event was the two- 
mile run, which Burrage of Harvard won 
by passing Cross of Yale in the last two 
yards before the tape. 

As a result of the dual track meet with 
the Yale Freshmen, the 1913 track num- 
erals were awarded to the following 15 
men: P. G. M. Austin, Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; R. B. Batchelder, Salem; F. R. 
Brown, New York, N. Y.; C. W. Bur- 
rage, Cambridge; T. Cable, Indiana- 
polis, Ind.; F. W. Copeland, Winnetka, 
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Ill.; J. B. Cummings, Fall River; L. 
Fleming, Jr., Rye, N. Y.; R. S. de Goz- 
zaldi, Cambridge; P. H. Keays, New 
York, N. Y.; H. P. Lawless, Cambridge; 
S. Nichols, New York, N. Y.; D. A. 
Park, Westbury, L. I., N. Y.; G. N. 
Phillips, Middieton Springs, Vt.; H. M. 
Warren, Chestnut Hill. 

Harvard took sixth place in the inter- 
collegiate track meet held May 28 and 
29 on Franklin Field, Philadelphia. The 
University of Pennsylvania with 2714 
points won first place, Yale finished a 
close second with 251 points and Michi- 
gan was third with 20 points. Princeton 
was fourth with 17 points; Cornell fifth, 
14 points; Harvard, 181% points. 

The meet proved a most interesting 
one. In the pole-vault —an event in 
which records have been steadily im- 
proved by Yale men — Capt. Nelson of 
Yale established a new intercollegiate 
record of 12 ft. 4 3-8in. Another event, 
the 220-yard dash, was won in 21 1-5s. by 
Craig of Michigan. The former record 
in this event was made by Wefers of 
Georgetown in 1896. The mile and the 
two mile races were very exciting, 
though bad weather conditions lessened 
the possibility of making records. The 
greatest interest was centred in the mile 
run, for it was known that Paull of 
Pennsylvania expected to win in record 
time. Paull took the lead at the start 
and the first lap was covered in 56 4-5 s. 
At the half Paull was still leading, Tay- 
lor of Cornell about 25 yards behind, 
and Jaques running third. Paull main- 
tained a long lead until the first curve on 
the last lap. On the last lap Taylor 
started an extraordinary sprint, and 
though Paull fought his utmost, he had 
run himself out by setting the pace and 
Taylor passed him just at the finish. 
The pace proved too fast for Jaques. 
He was passed by Taber of Brown within 
a few yards of the finish. 
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By Gardner’s winning the low hurdles, 
Capt. Little securing second in the broad 
jump, and a third for Long in the high 
hurdles, the Harvard University team 
scored most of its points. Lawrence tied 
for third in the high jump, Lewis got a 
fourth in the high hurdles, Jaques took 
fourth in the mile, and Barr tied for 
fourth in the pole vault. Thus the rest 
of the 18) points were secured. 

Next spring 12 men who have won 
their ““H” in track will be in College. 
These 12 men won 23 of the 52 points 
scored in the Yale meet and 4 of 1314 
points scored in the intercollegiates. 
Harvard will be strong in the longer dis- 
tances, with Jaques, Gray, and Lawless, 
713, for the mile and Viets, Newton, 
Withington, Warner, and Burrage, ’13, 
in the two-mile. Capt. Foster, Cum- 
mins, Austin, 713, and Gozzaldi, 713, 
promise well in the dashes. In the quar- 
ter-mile, Kelley and Simons are likely 
to improve over this year. Warren, ’13, 
and B. M. Preble, ’12, who was ineligible 
this year, and Fernald in all probability 
will run the mile. The hammer-throw, 
pole-vault, and broad jumps are events 
in which at present Harvard has small 
prospects of strength. 

Reginald Candler Foster, °11, of 
Charles River Village, Mass., has been 
elected captain of the University Track 
Team for next year. Foster prepared for 
College at Volkmann School, where he 
ran on the relay team which established 
the interscholastic record for the mile. 
He won his ““H” last year by winning 
both the 100 and 220-yd. dashes against 
Yale, establishing a new dual record of 
21 2-5 seconds in the latterevent. Healso 
won both the 100 and 220-yard dashes in 
the intercollegiate games. This year 
Foster ran on the relay team which de- 
feated Cornell in the B. A. A. games, but 
during the spring recess he pulled a ten- 
don and this accident kept him out of 
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both the Dartmouth and Yale dual 
meets. He started in a preliminary heat 
of the 220-yard dash in the intercol- 
legiate games held at Philadelphia, but 
75 yards from the finish a recurrence of 
the same trouble forced him to retire. 


Lacrosse, 


The intercollegiate lacrosse champion- 
ship was won by the’ University Team 
this year. After the game with Hobart, 
which Harvard won by 8-0, the Univer- 
sity Team met Columbia on the latter’s 
field in New York. The game was close 
and hard-fought. Harvard won by su- 
perior team-work and by more accurate 
shooting — and on the shooting the 
game mainly depended, since the field 
was very soft and unfit for fast playing. 
The line-up and summary are given: 


CoLuMBIA. 
i.h., Melitzer 
o.h., Swallow 
la., Friedman 
2a., Pitts 
3a., Iseman 
c., Evans 
3d, Rodigan 
2d., Howell 
1d., Cutler 
c.p., Spencer 


HARVARD. 
Hale, p. 
Leavitt, c.p. 
E. Morgan, 1d. 
Fitts, 2d. 
Nash, 3d. 
Alexander, c. 
Gustafson, 3a. 
Blackett, 2a. 
R. P. Smith, 1a. 
J. P. Morgan, o.h. 
Shaw, i.h. p., Mudd 
Brightman, g. g-, Mackintosh 
Score — Harvard, 4 ; Columbia, 2. Goals — Gus- 
tafson, Shaw, Smith, J. P. Morgan, Cutler, Swal- 
low. Referee —Cyrus Miller, Crescent A. C. 
Halves — 25 minutes. 


The University Team was again vic- 
torious in the final championship game 
with Cornell. Endurance, rather than 
any superiority in stick-work or team- 
play, was responsible for the victory. 
In fact throughout the game Cornell 
outplayed the University Team. At the 
end of the second half the score was 4-4, 
and an extra 15 minute period was ne- 
cessary. Harvard played better then 
than at any time before; Cornell, on the 
other hand, was clearly worn out, and 
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the University Team scored three goals 
easily. 

J. P. Morgan made the first goal of 
the game. A goal by Walbridge ona pass 
from Taylor followed, and immediately 
afterward Walbridge scored again on an 
outside pass from Fries. Harvard made 
an attempt to score again, missed the 
goal, and in the scrimmage the Cornell 
goal-keeper knocked the ball into his 
own goal. Again Walbridge scored on a 
pass from Taylor at the beginning of the 
second half. For Harvard, Shaw made 
the next goal on a very neat pass by J. P. 
Morgan. Smith scored for the Univer- 
sity Team and soon after Fries tied the 
score for Cornell on a very difficult goal. 
In the extra period Blackett, Gustafson, 
and Smith made three goals in rapid suc- 
cession, each one running the ball in and 
shooting the goal unassisted. 

The summary: 

CoRNELL. 
i.h., Christenson 
Leavitt, c.p. o.h., Kiep 
E. Morgan, 1d. F la., Walbridge 
Fitts, 2d. 2a., Sorrell, Matthai 
Nash, 3d. 3a., Fries 
Alexander, c. c., Taylor 
Gustafson, 3a. 3d., Andrews 
Blackett, 2a. 2d., Devitt 
Smith, 1a. 1d., Darling 
J. P. Morgan, o.h. c.p., Haist 
Shaw, i-h. p., Chapman 
Brightman, g. g-, Carlton 

Score — Harvard, 7 ; Cornell, 4. Goals — Black- 
ett, Gustafson, Smith 2, Walbridge 3, Fries, J. P. 
Morgan, Shaw, Carlton (for Harvard). Referee — 
J. 8. Kennedy, Crescent A.C. Goal umpires — H. 
Goepper, ’09, J. G. Burt. Timekeepers — H. 8. 
Bailey 11,8. C. Stocker. Time of halves — 35 
minutes ; extra period, 15 minutes. 


HARVARD. 
Hale, p. 


The ,University Team was defeated 
5 to 0 by Toronto on May 21. Outplayed 
at almost every point, Harvard had in 
the first half, however, an almost im- 
penetrable defense. Scoring was impos- 
sible for the weak offense of the Harvard 
team, and in the second half the superior 
team-play and stick-work of Toronto 
soon began to tell. 
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P. C. Nash, ’11, of Allston, was elected 
captain for next year. He prepared for 
college at the Mechanics Arts High 
School in Boston. He played on his 
Freshman team and has played second 
defense and third defense on the Uni- 
versity teams. Once totally despised and 
forsaken as a sport, lacrosse is now flour- 
ishing in the good graces of the Athletic 
Committee. It has been shown to have 
a more beneficial physical effect than 
those who know it only by reputation 
suppose. That it should become a major 
sport after a few more years of encour- 
agement is now quite probable. 


Tennis. 


On May 22 the University Tennis 
Team defeated Princeton on the Long- 
wood courts at Brookline by winning 
four out of six matches in the singles and 
all three matches in the doubles. 

The scores were: 


Singles. A. Sweetser (H.) defeated D. Mathey 
(P.), 6-3, 3-6, 7-5; J. Wheelwright (H.) defeated 
A. C. Thomas (P.), 6-3, 7-5; 8. F. Raleigh (P.) de- 
feated H. Nickerson (H.), 6-3, 6-3; C. T. Butler 
(P.) defeated G. C. Adams (H.), 6-3, 6-3; E. L. 
Beard, Jr, (H.) defeated H. Rowe (P.), 6-3, 6-3 ; 
F. 8. Blanchard (H.) defeated W. N. Tifft (P.), 
4-6, 6-2, 7-5. 

Doubles. A. Sweetser and J. Wheelwright (H.) 
defeated A. C. Thomas and 8. F. Raleigh (P.), 6-3, 
7-5; G.C. Adams and H. Nickerson (H.) defeated 
C. T. Butler and D. Mathey (P.), 4-6, 6-2, 6-2 ; E. 
L. Beard, Jr., and F. 8. Blanchard (H.) defeated 
H. Rowe and W. N. Tifft (P.), 7-5, 6-3. 


The Yale Tennis Team easily defeated 
the University Team on June 11. Yale 
won 5 of the 6 single matches and 2 out 
of 8 in the doubles. The scores were: 





Singles. R. A. Holden (Y.) defeated A. Sweet- 
ser (H.), 7-5, 6-3; N.C. Stevens (Y.) defeated J, 
Wheelwright (H.), 6-4, 10-8; G. C. Adams (H.) 
defeated F. Watrous (Y.), 6-4, 5-7, 64; F. H. 
Gates (Y.) defeated H. Nickerson (H.), 6-4, 9-7 ; 
H. B. Bretz (Y.) defeated E. L. Beard, Jr., (H.), 
6-2, 64; B. G. Bliss (Y.) defeated L. I. Grinnel] 
(H.), 6-3, 4-6, 6-1. 

Doubles. A. Sweetser and J. Wheelwright (H.) 
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defeated R. A. Holden and F. Watrous (Y.), 6-3, 
8-10, 6-4; B. G. Bliss and H. B. Brots (¥.) de- 
feated G. C Adams and H. Nickerson (H.), 6-3 
8-6; W. L. Eyre and J. L. Cote (Y.) defeated W. 
B. Fraser-Campbell and E. L. Beard, Jr., (H.) 
6-4, 6-4, 

H. Nickerson, ’11, lost to H. Johnson 
in the semi-final round of the tourna- 
ment for the Massachusetts singles 
championship. N. W. Niles, ’09, who 
was first man on the Tennis Team for 
four years and intercollegiate champion 
in his Senior year, defeated S. L. Beals, 
6-0, 6-1, in the semi-finals. In the final 
match he defeated Johnson 6-3, 6-0, 6-4. 
Later he won the championship of the 
state by defeating R. C. Seaver 6-3, 6-0, 
6-3. With A. S. Dabney, ’10, Niles also 
won the Massachusetts doubles cham- 
pionship. 

The net returns from the tennis courts 
during the past two years have averaged 
per year about $835. This is the profit 
after deducting maintenance charges 
and the expenses of the Tennis Team. 
But in spite of this prosperity there is, 
on almost any spring day, besides some 
400 players, a waiting-list of from 75 to 
100. That more courts should be built 
out of the yearly surplus seems the most 
obvious need in the world. 


Shooting. 


The annual spring intercollegiate 
shoot, held at the Pale Face Shooting 
Club at Wellington, was won this year 
by Harvard with a score of 403 out of a 
possible 500. E. H. Wight won the indi- 
vidual intercollegiate championship with 
a score of 92. Rain and a hard east wind 
made the scores lower than usual. 

Harvard. Morse, 87; Higginson, 85; Mixter, 81; 
Hauthaway, 77; Heard, 73; total, 403. 

Princeton. Wight, 92; Biddle, 80; Westen- 
haven, 75; Day, 74; Este, 72; total, 393. 

Yale. Hebard, 83; Morrison, 80; Noel, 80; 
Emmet, 76 ; Thompson, 67; total, 386. 

Pennsylvania. Davis, 75; Scott, 71; Weig- 
mann, 65; Halbert, 63; Dixon, 52; total, 316. 
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The University Team defeated Yale 
at New Haven on June 21 by a score of 
213-198. The scores were: 


H. ¥. 
Higginson, Morris, 
Mixter, Noel, 
Hauthaway, Thompson, 
Morse, Hebard, 
Heard, Emmett, 37 


198 


213 


By defeating the Sophomores by a 
score of 122 to 117 the Seniors won the 
interclass shooting championship. Each 
man shot at 40 birds in strings of 20 
each, the low scores being due to a 
strong cross-wind. 

The summary: 


1910. 1912. 


Lewis, 
Heard, 
Redway, 
Mixter, 


Morse, 
Gardner, 
Higginson, 
Hautbaway, 


Totals, 122 


Football, 


The schedule of the University Foot- 
ball Team of 1910 consists of 9 games, 7 
to be played in Cambridge. This is the 
same number of games as were on last 
year’s, and except for the Amherst 
game, which has replaced that with the 
University of Maine, the same teams 
will be played. The two games away 
from Cambridge are West Point, at 
West Point, N. Y., and Yale at New 
Haven, Conn. The schedule subject to 
the approval of the Athletic Committee 
follows: 


Bept. 28. Bates. 

Oct. . Bowdoin. 

. Williams. 

. Amherst. 

Brown. 

West Point at West Point. 
Cornell. 

. Dartmouth. 

. Yale at New Haven. 


Of the 22 men who have won their 
football “H,” eight will not return to 
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college. H. Fish, ’10, G. G. Browne, 10, 
F. De H. Houston, ’10, S. Galatti, ’10, 
E. V. Long, ’10, G. S. West, ’10, and P. 
Withington have graduated; yet only 
four of these men played in the Yale 
game last fall. The loss of Fish at tackle 
will, perhaps, be most keenly felt, and 
Withington’s value as centre will be 
hard to equal. The new rules make all 
predictions uncertain, but if speed rather 
than weight is to be an important factor 
in the new game, there will be good ma- 
terial from the 1913 team of last year. 

The regular ends will probably be 
L. D. Smith, ’12,and H. A. Rogers, ’11, 
tl.ough there are promising candidates 
in R. P. Lewis, M. F. Carr, and P. M. 
Hollister of last year’s Freshman team, 
and F. D. Huntington, 12. If R. G. 
McKay, ’11, can keep in good standing 
in his courses he is likely to be one 
tackle. The other tackle may be filled by 
H. K. Bush, ’11, S. M. Felton, 13, A. M. 
Goodale, °13, or E. S. Blodgett, ’12, 
though none of them have promised 
very great ability thus far. Captain 
Withington and R. T. Fisher, ’12, will 
be at the guard positions. At centre 
there is a choice of J. G. B. Perkins, ’11, 
and P. D. Smith, ’11. 

There should be keen competition for 
quarterback, since D. V. O'Flaherty, 
"11, R. B. Wigglesworth, ’12, H. B. 
Gardner, ’12, R. G. Ervin, 13, and R. S. 
Potter, °12, will all be eligible. O’Fla- 
herty may be shifted to the back field. 
For the positions of half back there is a 
promising choice of H. F. Corbett, ’11, 
T. Frothingham, Jr., ’12, H. C. Leslie, 
*11, E. P. Pierce, Jr., ’12, E. A. Grau- 
stein, 13, P. L. Wendell, ’13, and E. P. 
Graves, °13. W. M. Minot, 11, with H. 
H. Tryon, ’12, and G. E. Morrison, ’12, 
as substitutes seem to assure a good 
fullback. 

Though the now unknown effect of 
the new rules may prove all calculations 
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faulty, the prospects for a successful 
season are very good. Complete confi- 
dence in Coach Haughton and Captain 
Withington prevails among the under- 
graduates. 


IQotes. 


R. S. Parker, ’12, was the winner of 
the Carroll Cup race for single sculls this 
year. D. J. Lynn, 713, finished second, 
E. S. Eaton, ’10, third, and A. G. Orr, 
uC., fourth. The race was rowed over 
the mile course from the B. A. A. boat- 
house to the Cottage Farm Bridge, and 
Parker’s time was 7 m. 30 s. 

The Wells Cup, awarded each year to 
the winner of a special race of 440 yards, 
was this year won by G. P. Gardner, Jr., 
710, in 49 3-5 seconds. F. M. deSelding, 
710, finished second, and H. W. Felley, 
711, who won the cup last year, was 
third. 

The following men have been awarded 
the Association Football insignia: C. 
Chadwick, ’10, Boston; L. H. Cushing, 
711, Rockland; G. Fahnestock, Jr., ’10, 
Newport, R. I.; E. Ho, ’11, of Canton, 
China; F. DeH. Houston, ’10, Concord; 
F. R. Leland, ’10, Florence, Italy; K. L. 
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Lindsey, ’10, Boston; C. O. Mason, ’10, 
Boston; F. W. Paul, Jr., ’11, Villa Nova, 
Pa.; W. S. Seamans, Jr., 711, New York, 
N. Y.; J. Swan, ’12, Cambridge. 

The Athletic Association has under- 
taken the reclamation of four acres of 
waste land on Soldier’s Field. This land, 
which lies west of the Freshman base- 
ball diamond will not be set aside for 
any special branch of sport, but will be 
of great advantage to all the scrub ath- 
letics. The process of turning these 
marshes into athletic fields is slow, and 
involves both drainage systems and the 
“making” of land. At a cost of about 
$1700, a unit system of drainage has 
been installed by the Harvard engin- 
eers. The earth removed from the sub- 
way, through the courtesy of the Hugh 
Nawn Construction Co., has been spread 
out over the marshes to be reclaimed. 
But in order to get grass to grow, it is 
necessary to use the subway earth as 
filler, and reserve the marsh soil for a 
coating. The salt in this marsh soil is 
still so strong that the land must lie 
fallow for at least a year before it can 
be utilized. 

Alan Gregg, ’11. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED HARVARD CLUBS. 


The 14th annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs was held in 
Cleveland on June 10 and 11. Although 
it rained during the session, the meeting 
was one of the most successful ever held. 
About 400 men registered, and nearly 
300 attended the business meeting. 

Pres. T. W. Slocum, ’90, called the 
meeting to order in the Assembly Room 
of the Hollenden Hotel, on Friday at 10 
a.M. He stated that there were already 


41 clubs in the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and that 4 new applications for 
membership had been made: Virginia, 
Iowa, Akron, O., and Oklahoma. He 
pointed out that the inability of some of 
the clubs to pay dues prevented a still 
larger membership in the Association, 
and he suggested that the dues be re- 
duced to a nominal fee of ten cents a 
member. Last year 18 clubs voted in 
favor of this change, 5 were opposed to 
it, and 4 were for a compromise. 29 men 
guaranteed $25 apiece for publishing all 
the reports of the organization in case 
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the dues were reduced. Although the 
proposition was considered at a later 
meeting, no definite action was taken. 

The Treasurer’s report showed that 
although the Association started this 
year with an indebtedness of nearly $900, 
and with but $56 to pay the bills, there 
is now a balance of $371. 

The reports of the vice-presidents — 
W. C. Baylies, ’84, of Boston, for the 
Eastern District; M. D. Follansbee, ’92, 
of Chicago, for the Central District; E. 
M. Grossman, ’96, of St. Louis, for the 
Western District; and Herman Chapin, 
°79, of Seattle, for the Pacific Coast dis- 
trict — showed great progress from the 
efforts of the Associated Clubs to 
broaden Harvard's influence. 

A long and interesting report was sub- 
mitted by Dr. C. E. Edson, ’88, of Den- 
ver, chairman of the Committee on Re- 
lations to the University. He said that 
Harvard men could be of service in two 
ways: first, by helping to secure for 
Harvard the picked boys of the country; 
and second, by proper criticism of the 
College as reflected in the sentiment of 
the whole country. It is necessary, he 
pointed out, to bring a knowledge of the 
College to the boy, and a knowledge of 
each boy to the College. It is the duty 
of each club to make known to the boy 
what the College is, what it offers, how 
it can be attended, how well it is 
equipped with libraries, laboratories, 
what are the opportunities for athletic 
exercise, the number of scholarships, the 
cost of living, and to put these matters 
before the boy early. It is necessary first 
to awaken a desire in the boy for college 
and then to get him to choose a worthy 
one. The last year in the high school is 
too late to prepare for Harvard, and, 
though the masters cannot object to 
Harvard standards, neither can they be 
advocates; the clubs themselves must 
provide the necessary information. 


Harvard Clubs. — 


Associated Clubs. 


Carleton Sprague, ’81, of Buffalo, 
chairman of the Committee on Relations 
with Secondary Schools, carried out this 
same line of thought. He pointed out 
that though Harvard College has 57 per 
cent of its students from Massachu- 
setts, this percentage drops to 27 in the 
Graduate Schools. The great trouble in 
the West has been Harvard’s distance in 
travel, and distance in knowledge. Har- 
vard’s requirements do not coincide 
with the secondary school standards. 
Suggestions must be forwarded by Har- 
vard teachers. If each club can send to 
Harvard every year one boy of marked 
promise, the work of carrying out the 
ideas suggested by the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs will not have been in vain. 

Before assembling at the Hotel Hol- 
lenden for the afternoon meeting, the 
visiting Harvard men were taken in 
automobiles, specially provided and 
elaborately equipped with Harvard 
flags, to the Harvard Club, and there 
entertained at luncheon. In the afternoon 
at the executive session, at the Hotel 
Hollenden, President Lowell explained 
the tendency of the changes in the Col- 
lege curriculum. C. T. Greve, ’84, of 
Cincinnati, Major H. L. Higginson, [’55], 
of Boston, E. M. Grossman, ’96, of St. 
Louis, and Percival Hall, ’92, of Washing- 
ton, made ten-minute addresses on 
“‘What influences deter good students in 
your locality from going to Harvard?” 
The distance and expenses of Harvard 
and the proximity of other universities 
were given as the most common reasons. 
It was said that even in Minnesota, 
where more boys are preparing for Har- 
vard than for any other Eastern college, 
the expense seems to be a great deterring 
factor. 

On Saturday morning the following of- 
ficers were elected: Pres., M. D. Follans- 
bee, ’92, of Chicago; vice-presidents: 
from the Eastern district, E. C. Felton, 
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79, of Philadelphia; from the Central 
district, Carleton Sprague, ’81, of Buf- 
falo; from the Southern district, S. N. 
Evins, / 93, of Atlanta; from the West- 
ern district, G. C. Cushing, ’95, of Min- 
neapolis; from the Pacific Coast district, 
V. H. May, ’95, of Seattle; secretary, 
Rev. M. O. Simons, ’91, 1916 E. 82d 
St., Cleveland, O.; treasurer, P. W. 
Herrick, ’04, of Cleveland. 

The Council of the Associated Clubs 
had under consideration for a long time 
the invitations — among them a very 
urgent one from the Harvard Club of 
New York City —for the meeting of 
next year, and after much discussion 
voted to go to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., for the meeting of 1911. 

On Saturday afternoon the delegates 
were entertained at the Country Club. 
The field sports had to be abandoned be- 
cause of the rain, but the visitors thor- 
oughly enjoyed themselves. The ban- 
quet in the evening at the Chamber of 
Commerce ended the festivities. The 
hall was decorated with Harvard flags 


and Crimson lights; ferns and leaves 
were hung from the chandeliers, and a 
great bunch of American Beauty roses 
was on every table. President Lowell 
made the principal address. The last 
speaker was Gov. A. E. Willson, 69, of 
Kentucky. 


AKRON, 0. 

The Harvard Club of Akron, O., was 
recently organized with a charter mem- 
bership of 9. Since, with the exception 
of Cleveland, there is no Harvard Club 
in this part of the state, the new Club de 
sires to extend a very cordial welcome to 
the Harvard men in this section to be- 
come members. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., G. J. Bates, ’07; 
vice-pres., J. C. Rockwell, p ’97; sec.- 
treas., R. M. Baxter, ’00, care of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron. 


Harvard Clubs. — Indiana. 
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CONNECTICUP. 


The following men have joined the 
Club during the past year: E. T. An- 
drews, ’03, Hartford; Dr. W. B. Bartlett, 
’02, Hartford; G. H. Boyden, ’05, West- 
ville; F. F. Burr, s 00, New Haven; H. T. 
Burr, s ’99, Willimantic; S. Cawley, ’11, 
Hartford; Dr. Robert W. Cornelison, 
S. D. ’98, New Haven; A. L. Dean, ’00, 
New Haven; R. P. Freeman, ’91, New 
London; C. A. Goodwin, /’01, Hartford; 
J. P. Gray, 1 ’05, Bridgeport; Edison 
Lewis, ’02, Hartford; Oscar Lowman, ’84, 
Norwich; Rev. C. J. Mason, ’79, Ston- 
ington; M. V.B. Metcalf, ’10, Rockville; 
Rev. H. A. Morton, ’99, Essex; J. C. 
Nicholson, ['09], Hartford; G. H. S. 
Rollason, [05], Torrington; Dr. J. C. 
Rowley, 02, Hartford; H. E. Schiedt, 
09, Kent; A. J. Schoenfuss, 02, Hart- 
ford. 

Dr. Henry L. Hammond, M.D. ’66, 
of Killingly, died in California last July. 
He had been out of health for some time. 
— A. J. Schoenfuss, ’02, is chemist for 
the engineering department of Hartford. 
— Dr. J. C. Rowley, 02, (M. D. ’06), 
has taken offices with Dr. L. B. Cochran 
at 43 Farmington Ave., Hartford. — W. 
B. Briggs, whom so many Harvard men 
of twenty years ago remember as a 
young assistant in the College Library, 
is now librarian of Trinity College, Hart- 
ford. 

At time of writing the only candidates 
seriously considered for the Republican 
nomination for Governor of Connecticut 
are E. J. Lake, 92, and C. A. Goodwin, 
1’01. The Democrat most prominently 
mentioned for nomination is ex-Chief- 
Justice S. E. Baldwin, L. S. ’62. 

Clement C. Hyde, ’92, Sec. 


INDIANA. 


The Indiana Club held its annual din- 
ner at the University Club, Indiana- 
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polis, on May 7. M. D. Follansbee, ’92, 
president of the Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago and vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, was the guest of 
honor. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, T. C. Howe, p’99; vice-pres., 
F. S. C. Wicks, Div. Sch. ’96; treas., 
H. E. Smith, ’82; sec., G. S. Olive, ’03, 
113 Monument PI., Indianapolis; mem- 
ber of council, H. McK. Landon, ’92; 
executive committee: G. E. Hume, ’93, 
T. R. Paxton, 1 ’74, E. deW. Wales, s 96. 


JAPAN. 


The Harvard Club of Japan has re- 
cently issued a list of members. The of- 
ficers for the present year to serve until 
October are: Pres., E. H. Vickers, ’93; 
vice-pres., L. A. B. Street, ’93, and 
Seihin Ikeda, ’95; sec.-treas., Yasun- 
osuke Fukukita, 5 Enokizakamachi, 
Akasaka, Tokyo; general committee: 
Tokutaro Sakai, A.M. ’98; Nobushiro 
Sakurai, G. M. Fisher, A.M. ’05. There 
are now 50 members, Japanese and 
Americans. Among the best known of 
them are Count Komura, l ’77, now 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
formerly Ambassador to England; Vis- 
count Kaneko, J ’78, who was special 
commissioner to this country during the 
Japanese-Russian War; and Baron 
Megata, / 74, the financier. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

The Club held its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Oldtown Country Club, 
Newbury, on June 5. Prof. Clifford H. 
Moore was the guest. The following of- 
ficers were elected: President, B. J. Le- 
gate, ’77; vice-pres., E. H. Little, ’01; 
secretary-treasurer, L. P. Dodge, ’08, 
85 High St., Newburyport ; member of 
the executive committee for three 
years, H. W. Pritchard, ’04. 

L. P. Dodge, ‘08, Sec. 


Harvard Clubs. — 


New York City. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The Officers and Standing Committee 
of the Club for the year ending April 30, 
1911, are as follows: J. J. Higginson, ’57, 
pres.; F. R. Appleton, ’75, vice-pres.; 
L. P. Marvin, ’98, sec.; F. R. Swift, ’99, 
treas. Board of Managers. To serve 
until May, 1911: Eugene Treadwell, ’72; 
R.B. Moffat, ’83; F. C. Huntington, ’87; 
T. W. Lamont, ’92; Nicholas Biddle, 
00. To serve until May, 1912: W. S. 
Beaman, ’72; J. P. Morgan, Jr., ’89; 
Franklin Remington, ’87; J. W. Pren- 
tiss, 98; Grenville Clark, 03. To serve 
until May, 1913: C. S. Fairchild, ’63; 
N.S. Smith, ’69; C. C. Burlingham, ’79; 
L. B. McCagg, ’84; T. W. Slocum, ’90. 
House Committees: Nicholas Biddle, ’00, 
Chairman; D. G. Harris, ’00; C. Blag- 
den, ’02; G. F. Cary, 02; A. H. Schefer, 
03. Auditing Committee: Dexter Blag- 
den, 93; C. N. Bliss, Jr., 97. Committee 
on Literature and Art: F. R. Appleton, 
75, Chairman; E. S. Martin, ’77; J. A. 
Gade, °96. Chorister: Francis Rogers, 
91. Committee on Admissions: To serve 
until May, 1911: H. A. Curtis, ’96; J. H. 
Iselin, 96; H. B. Clark, 01; Crawford 
Blagden, ’02; F. D. Roosevelt, ’04; F. 
R. Dick, ’07; Candler Cobb, ’08. To 
serve until May, 1912: E. J. Wendell, 
82, Chairman; F. H. Kinnicutt, 97; M. 
D. Whitman, ’99; A. H. Schefer, ’03; S. 
N. Hinckley, 05; J. J. Higginson, Jr., 
707; Candler Cobb, ’08, Secretary; 
Philip Boyer, ’08. To serve until May, 
1913: Learned Hand, ’93; Townsend 
Lawrence, 94; E. H. Pool, ’95; E. R. 
Marvin, ’99; I. W. Kendall, ’01; J. D. 
Peabody, ’06; A. R. Jones, ’09. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Club, 
held May 21, Hon. C. S. Hamlin, ’83, 
gave a most interesting talk on a jour- 
ney through Alaska. 

About 40 members of the Club were 
present at the meeting of the Associated 
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Harvard Clubs at Cleveland on June 
10-11. The Club extended to the Asso 
ciated Harvard Clubs a cordial invita- 
tion to meet in New York in 1911, and, 
although the Clubs decided to go to 
Minnesota next year, it is hoped that 
they will soon meet in New York. 

On June 23 a luncheon was given in 
Harvard Hall by the Rough Riders 
Association to Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, ’80. The Hall was decorated with 
Rough Riders flags. 

The Club ran four special cars to 
New London for the Boat Race and the 
victories were properly celebrated in 
Harvard Hall on the return from New 
London. The Club was fully prepared 
likewise to celebrate the annual New 
York baseball victory on June 28, but 
the fates were against us. 

In July the first Annual Baseball 
game between the Harvard Club and 
the Yale Club was played, the Yale Club 
finally winning in the 10th inning by 
7 to 6. After the game there was a din- 
ner on the piazza of the Westchester 
Club. 

The membership of the Club is now 
about 3400 and is steadily growing. 
There are some 1600 resident members 
and 1800 non-resident. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would con- 
tribute to it. Responsibility for errors should 
rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 
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*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the 
Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in the 
University Notes. 


1841. 


The Hon. John Shepard Keyes of 
Concord, Mass., who died on May 15 
last, was in several ways unique among 
the oldest Harvard graduates. He stood 
as seventh in the printed list of these 
veterans, and was the oldest among 
official class biographers. He _ repre- 
sented the Class of ’41, having now left 
but three living classmates behind him 
and only four surviving representatives 
of the two earlier classes. He had always 
lived in his native town, where his father 
had practised law before him, and his 
son, Prescott, has taken his place. My 
classmate thus writes of himself in the 
Class Book: ‘‘I was born in Concord, 
Middlesex county, Massachusetts, Sep- 
tember 19, a. D., 1821,” and “in this 
quiet little village spent the whole of my 
youth, without leaving it for a week 
together until I entered here” (at Har- 
vard College). He goes on to say that 
he went to school to various masters, 
“learning little from some, and nothing 
from others,”’ until his 15th year. Being 
then ready for college, he writes, “I 
determined upon having a long vaca- 
tion before entering, and accordingly 
threw aside my books, and spent a 
whole year as happily as any could who 
had never before known what freedom 
from school restraint was.” He further 
says that he read a little French and 
visited “‘the Parson” occasionally dur- 
ing that time to secure a “‘recommenda- 
tion” from him. “I thought it then,” he 
writes, “the happiest year I ever had 
spent, and I have seen no cause to 
change my opinion since.” Keyes en- 
tered Harvard a Freshman in 1837, and 
took, at that time, as I remember, no 
interest whatever in study; but in 
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maturer life he became a warm friend 
of the College and as an official took an 
early place in its control. In 1849, he 
was elected to the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate, and as senator became at that time 
an Overseer of Harvard College. He 
became colonel of the State Artillery 
regiment and then High Sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex for seven years, and, under 
Lincoln, Marshal for Massachusetts 
during the Civil War. He was Justice 
of the District Court of Central Middle- 
sex from 1874 until his death. As senior 
trustee of town funds he reported, on 
retiring from his post after being many 
years in that position, that the town 
funds had increased from $6000 to over 
$100,000. On Sept. 19, 1844, Keyes was 
married to Miss Martha L. Prescott of 
Concord, his true helpmate for 50 years. 
They had six children. She was half- 
sister to the Concord colonel, George 
L. Prescott, who fell in battle at Peters- 
burg, Va., during the Civil War. It 
should be remembered to Keyes’s credit 
that when he was so much affected by 
Charles Reade’s powerful novel “‘ Never 
Too Late to Mend” he gave a copy to 
every official of the East Cambridge 
jail, that he might be taught to deal 
humanely with a criminal. Keyes was 
married, late in life, on Nov. 28, 1898, 
to Mrs. Mary H. Grant, who survives 
him, though in greatly impaired health. 
The son of Judge Keyes, Prescott Keyes, 
°79, was appointed Justice in his place 
by general acclaim; and one of his 
daughters became the wife of Edward 
W. Emerson, ’66, the son of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, ’21. This event nat- 
urally united the two families quite 
closely; in so much, for instance, that 
when Emerson’s house was burned, the 
rebuilding was superintended by Keyes, 
and Emerson on his return to Concord, 
was conducted thither by his towns- 
people and saw to his great joy his re- 
cs 
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stored home. Keyes completed, so far 
as possible, his record in the Class Book 
which is now deposited, like those of 
other early classes, in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library. Though suffering griev- 
ously in his last days, his faculties and 
courage held out, and he conducted his 
court until within three weeks of his 
death.— T. W. Higginson, °41.— 
Judge Keyes was a delegate to the Re- 
publican Convention of 1860 which 
nominated Lincoln. He was a lifelong 
member of the Concord Social Circle, 
and edited its remarkable volumes of 
biographies. The survivors of ’41 now 
are Rev. W. G. Babcock, of Dorchester; 
Col. T. W. Higginson, of Cambridge; 
and Dr. R. O. Treadwell, of Portsmouth, 
N. H. 
1846. 
Rev. W. L. Ropes, Sec., 
71 Bartlett St., Andover. 

John Austin Stevens died at his home 
in Newport, R. I., on June 16. He was 
born in New York City, Jan. 21, 1827. 
The following account of his career was 
furnished by the New York Society of 
the Sons of the Revolution, which he 
founded. He was grandson of Lieut.- 
Col. Ebenezer Stevens, a distinguished 
officer of the Continental service, and 
one of the military escorts of Gen. 
Washington on his triumphal entry to 
New York City. His father, the late 
John Austin Stevens, was for many 
years president of the Bank of Com- 
merce, and chairman of the Committee 
of the Associated Banks, who made the 
loan to the United States Government, 
n 1862. Mr. Stevens was educated in 
the New York Grammar School, and at 
the French Academy of Mr. Peugnet. 
He then was graduated from Harvard 
in 1846, afterward entering the office of 
Spofford, Tileston & Co. In 1852 he 
formed a partnership with John Storey, 
and engaged in trade with Cuba. In 
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the fall of 1860 he organized a great 
meeting at the Merchants’ Exchange, 
in support of the Federal Government. 
He also organized a series of public 
meetings at Cooper Institute, where 
Chase, Grow, Doubleday, and others 
rallied the people to the election of Lin- 
coln. In 1862 he brought the influence 
of the people to bear in a novel manner, 
drawing up a short document which 
pledged the lives and fortunes of the 
citizens to maintain the national integ- 
rity. He posted it upon the buildings 
of the Evening Post and Tribune, invit- 
ing signatures, whereupon nearly 10,000 
persons affixed their names to this pledge. 
A public meeting of the signers was 
called at Cooper Institute, a council was 
appointed, and the Loyal National 
League formed. This was the first intro- 
duction of the league principle in poli- 
tics. Mr. Stevens was chosen secretary 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
in 1862. While secretary of the chamber 
he founded the large gallery of portraits 
of merchants and others which now 
adorn its walls. He organized the Na- 
tional War Committee, and the plan 
of depot camps. Appointed a member 
of the Arms and Trophies Committee 
of the Sanitary Commission Fair, held 
in New York in 1863, he conceived the 
idea of applying the elective system to 
purposes of charity. In 1868, after or- 
ganizing the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and publishing the Colo- 
nial Records of the chamber, he resigned 
as secretary and went to Europe. Hesaw 
the downfall of the French Empire and 
the proclamation of the French Repub- 
lic. In 1876 he was elected librarian of 
the New York Historical Society, which 
position he held for two years. In De- 
cember, 1875, he conceived the idea of 
forming a patriotic society, somewhat 
on the order of the “Cincinnati,” but 
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more democratic in its plans, and ad- 
mitting the descendants of those who 
served in the military, naval, and civil 
service at the time of the Revolution. 
With this end in view, he issued a call 
for a meeting, to be held in the rooms 
of the New York Historical Society on 
Second Ave., on Feb. 22, 1876. In the 
fall of 1877 he organized the meeting 
at the Academy of Music in commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the State 
of New York. He also organized the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary 
of the battle of Harlem Plains. In 1877 
he founded the Magazine of American 
History, which he continued to edit until 
January, 1882. He was prime mover of 
the national centennial of the battle of 
Yorktown, 1881, and the secretary of the 
New York Commission which enter- 
tained the French delegation which 
visited New York on that occasion. 
Later he organized and was chairman 
of the committee, celebrating the evacu- 
ation of New York by the British. The 
memorial luncheon at the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the turtle feast in com- 
memoration of Washington’s farewell 
to his officers at Fraunce’s Tavern, were 
directed by Mr. Stevens, and the re- 
organization of the Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution, in the Long Room at 
Fraunce’s Tavern, was carried out by 
him on Dec. 4, 1883, he being elected 
its first president. Mr. Stevens wrote 
much on Colonial and Revolutionary 
history. His principal works are ‘“‘ Me- 
moirs of George Gibbs, Librarian,” 
‘Progress of New York in a Century,” 
“The Burgoyne Campaign,” “The 
Expedition of Lafayette Against Ar- 
nold,” “‘The French in Rhode Island,” 
“Memoirs of William Kelby, Librarian,” 
“New York City in the Nineteenth 
Century,” and the “Life of Albert 
Gallatin.” In 1855 Mr. Stevens mar- 
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ried the daughter of William Lewis 
Morris of the Morrisania family. His 
only son, John Austin Stevens, Jr., died 
last year. Mrs. Stevens and two daugh- 
ters survive him. 


1850. 
H. W. Suter, Sec., 
113 Church St., Winchester. 

* The Class met at 5 Matthews as 
usual. There were present F. D. Wil- 
liams, J. H. Robinson and H. W. Suter. 
Numerous letters were received from 
classmates, who were unable to be 
present. We were the fifth in line in the 
procession to Memorial Hall. 


1852. 
S. L. ToornpiKe, Sec., 
62 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 

G. L. Cary died June 25, reducing the 
number of living graduates of the Class 
to 18. George Lovell Cary was born 
in Medway, May 10, 1830. His father 
was William Hiram Cary, manufac- 
turer; his mother was the daughter of 
Michael Lovell of Medway. He was 
prepared for college partly at East 
Hampton, and partly at Leicester. On 
graduation he went at once into manu- 
facturing business at Medway. In 1854 
he married Mary Isabella Harding of 
Springfield. For a part of 1855 he taught 
the High School of Medway. From 1856 
to 1862 he taught Latin and Greek at 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 
He took his Harvard degree of A.M. 
in 1857. In 1862 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and In- 
structor in Philosophy in Meadville 
Theological School, and he was con- 
nected with that school in various 
professorships for the rest of his life. 
He was made president in 1890 and 
held that office until 1902, when he 
retired from its more active duties with 
the title of Professor Emeritus. His 
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quiet life in Meadville was broken only 
by an occasional visit to Europe. On 
the tenth of last May he celebrated his 
80th birthday, and his associates in the 
Faculty of the School took occasion 
to pay a touching tribute to the cour- 
age and dignity with which he had 
advocated the views of the Unitarian 
faith, the scholarship and science with 
which he had investigated and taught 
the problems of that faith, and the 
patient labor and skill with which he 
had guided the administration of the 
school and its study and teaching. In 
June he started upon a trip of some 
thousands of miles to visit his daughter, 
the wife of Rev. Frank W. Pratt, a 
graduate of the Meadville School, 
settled in Calgary, Western Canada. 
He arrived safely, but before long he 
had an attack of pneumonia, from 
which he died there after a week’s illness. 
In 1893 Allegheny College gave Dr. 
Cary the degree of L.H.D. 


1853. 
S. S. Suaw, Sec., 
49 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Charles Everett Johnson, son of 
Frederick and Nancy (Chase) Johnson, 
was born at Bradford March, 1, 1830. 
The six years previous to 1848 were 
spent, according to his own account 
in the Class Book, ‘‘in a grocery store, 
in the school house and in sickness.” 
He was fitted for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and entered Har- 
vard in 1849 as Freshman. He was the 
Class Day Chaplain and at Commence- 
ment delivered the Salutatory Oration in 
Latin. During the first year after grad- 
uation he was instructor in the Classical 
Department of his former school, the 
Phillips Academy. The following year 
he spent in the Theological Seminary 
of Princeton, N. J. Failing eyesight 
prevented further study, and after some 
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time spent in travel, he went into the 
business, which occupied the rest of his 
active life, that of shoe manufacturing, 
beginning at New Orleans and continu- 
ing at Cincinnati, and finally, in part- 
nership with his brother George John- 
son, a graduate of Princeton, at Boston. 
He had business relations with Boston 
as early as 1863, but he does not appear 


to have resided there before 1870, when ” 


his business office was at 106 Hanover 
St., afterwards at 116 Summer St. He 
resided successively at Boston, Brook- 
line, West Newton, and Newton. He 
retired from business in 1890, and lived 
for some time in California and from 
1895 until his death in Colorado. He 
died at Denver on March 19, 1910. For 
18 years he had been blind and in fail- 
ing health, for the last five years unable 
to sit up, and for two years unable to 
sustain consecutive thought. Though 
at times a great sufferer, his cheerful- 
ness and patience never flagged and his 
charities were numerous. He was espe- 
cially interested in aiding needy young 
men to start in their careers. Since 1872 
he had been an active member of the 
Episcopal Church. Johnson was mar- 
ried in Boscawen, N. H., in November, 
1866, to Marianne, daughter of Worces- 
ter and Polly (Pettingill) Webster. His 
children were Robert Webster, born at 
Newton, Sept. 28, 1867, now of Denver, 
and Philip Van Kuren, born at Boston, 
March 29, 1869, a graduate of Harvard, 
1893, and of the Columbia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of New York, 
now in practice there. 


1855. 
E. H. Assort, Sec., 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

George Dexter in May made a brief 
visit to Europe to see his sister. He re- 
turned just in time for an hour in Cam- 
bridge on Commencement, where he 
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shortened his stay as he began to feel 
unwell, and went to his home at Pride’s 
Crossing. Mortal disease, previously un- 
suspected, was then discovered, but hap- 
pily was neither preceded nor followed 
by great suffering. He died on July 2. 
George Dexter was the son of George 
Minot Dexter, of Boston, and brother 
of the late William S. Dexter, ’46. 
He entered the Boston Latin School in 
September, 1846, to prepare for College. 
Here his boyhood developed into bright 
and healthy youth under influences 
which all made for good. Fine scholar- 
ship and gentlemanly conduct were, by 
common consent, demanded by the boys 
themselves. Dexter spent his four years 
in Harvard College and graduated in 
1855 with honorable record. He did not 
inherit wealth and was himself the 
architect of his own fortune. Boston 
then had foreign commerce, and, after 
a few months in the historic banking 
house of Brown Brothers & Co. in Bos- 
ton, he started for the East Indies to 
enter the counting-room of the Whit- 
neys in Calcutta. He sailed in one of 
their ships by way of Australia, where 
he spent several weeks in and about 
Melbourne. He arrived at Calcutta in 
the midst of the Sepoy rebellion at the 
close of 1857, but found that East Indian 
life, under the conditions then existing, 
did not suit him and in March, 1860, 
he came home, as he wrote, “with but 
little health and less fortune,” returning 
overland and spending some months in 
Europe. He did not reach Boston until 
the summer of 1860. In October, he 
went to New Orleans, where very good 
business prospects offered themselves, 
but the breaking out of the Civil War 
destroyed them, and he came North in 
May, 1861, and settled in New York as a 
cotton buyer for eastern mills. After the 
war, he spent a large part of each year 
in New Orleans. In 1872 he married 
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Miss Sarah Rogers Endicott, of Salem, 
and revisited Europe. His wife survives 
him, put has been an invalid for many 
years. In the autumn of 1873 he made 
his home in Longwood and was engaged 
in buying cotton until, in 1877, he was 
made treasurer of the Pepperell and 
Laconia Cotton Mills. His only child, 
William Endicott Dexter, 97, was born 
at Longwood in 1874. The rest of his ac-~ 
tive life was devoted to the management 
of mills and manufacturing, in which he 
achieved success. George Dexter was 
not one of our famous classmates. He 
never sought nor held public office. He 
was not willing to grow hot and weary 
in struggling for wreaths of laurel or bags 
of gold. He loved a quiet life and his 
friends. He was fond of gardening and 
books and paintings and showed much 
taste and knowledge in matters of art. 
Through his life he never lost the charm 
of manner and appearance which had 
won all hearts when at school and in col- 
lege. His capacity and high character 
gave him an honorable career in busi- 
ness. — Robert Treat Paine died at 
Waltham on Aug. 11. He was born in 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1835. 
1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SmitTH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Stoughton No. $ was open for the 
use of the Class on Commencement. 
Six classmates were present: Babson, 
Brooks, E. T. Fisher, Fuller, Searle, and 
Smith. — At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Institutes for the 
Blind, held at Little Rock, Ark., on June 
28, an address was delivered by Prof. B. 
B. Huntoon, giving the history of print- 
ing for the blind. For nearly forty years 
Prof. Huntoon has been superintendent 
of the Kentucky Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, and also Superin- 
tendent of the American Printing House 
for the Blind. 
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1858. 
S. A. Witurams, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the University 
Club, Boston, on the night before Com- 
mencement, with 15 of the $1 surviving 
present. On Commencement Day, 
Stoughton 8 was open for the use of the 
Class as for a number of years past. 
Since that date the death of Fairchild, 
on July 8, leaves 830 members only. — 
Charles Fairchild, born in Cleveland, 
O., April 10, 1838; son of Jairus C. and 
Sally (Blair) Fairchild. In Sept., 52, he 
entered the Wisconsin State University 
in the Freshman Class, but was obliged 
by ill-health to discontinue at the end 
of that year. In the fall of ’54, resumed 
his collegiate studies and continued 
through the remaining three years. In 
the fall of 1857 he came to Harvard, and 
joining the Class of ’58 in their Senior 
year graduated with them and took the 
degree A.M. in 1867. After graduation, 
began study of law in Madison, Wis., 
was appointed clerk of the Circuit 
Court, Jan. 1, 1860, entered the office of 
Palmer & Stark, in Milwaukee in Jan., 
1861. In April of the same year, at the 
breaking out of the Rebellion, he joined 
the first Wisconsin regiment and served 
with it in Maryland as ensign and first 
lieutenant. The term of service of the 
regiment expired Aug. 17, 1861, and he 
returned to his home. He was in the 
employ of Fairchild and O’Connor, 
Wood County, Wis., until March 5, 
1862, when he received the appoint- 
ment of acting assistant paymaster in 
the Navy, with orders to go to gunboat 
Mahaska. His vessel served in the 
James River and neighborhood until 
Aug., 1863, when it was attached to the 
South Atlantic Squadron and shared 
in the operations before Charleston. 
He was appointed assistant paymaster 
in the regular service June 30, 1864, and 
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resigned Dec. 6, 1864. He entered the 
Harvard Law School in the spring of 
1865 and left it at the close of the next 
winter term. He returned to the West 
and in Jan., 1866, was appointed secre- 
tary to his brother, then elected Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin. In Dec., 1866, he 
came to Boston and entered the em- 
ployment of S. D. Warren, paper manu- 
facturer. He became a partner in the 
firm of S. D. Warren & Co., dealers in 
paper, Jan. 1, 1871. He was married 
Aug. 20, 1868, to Elisabeth Nelson, 
daughter of Hon. Albert H. Nelson of 
Boston, and had seven children. Re- 
tired from the firm of S. D. Warren & 
Co., Sept. 1, 1880, and entered the firm 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers, on 
the same day. He retired from the firm 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., Jan. 1, 1894. 
Later, he established the firm of Charles 
Fairchild & Co., bankers, 29 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y. He died at Newport, 
R. I., on July 8, 1910. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Warts, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
' Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached 
his last sermon July 3, ending with it 
a pastorate of something over 43 years 
at the Shepard Memorial Church, Cam- 
bridge. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

The Class celebrated most success- 
fully its semi-centennial by a dinner, at 
which there was as large an attendance 
as could be expected, and by the recep- 
tion in Phillips Brooks House on Com- 
mencement Day. At the latter, ’60 was 
the host for some 300 persons, the large 
majority of whom graduated more than 
40 years ago. At Memorial Hall, Ed- 
mund Wetmore responded for the Class. 
In the Boston Transcript recently Dr. 
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Driver gave an interesting interview on 
’60, in which he said: “‘Probably the 
most famous soldier from this Class was 
Robert Gould Shaw, who enlisted as a 
private in the Seventh New York Regi- 
ment in April, 1861. The records show 
that 79 members of ’60, about 55 per 
cent., were in the Civil War; of those 75 
83 either died in battle or died from ex- 
posure or disease contracted as soldiers. 
The Class started with 146 members; 110 
were graduated and 36 were connected 
with the Class but did not graduate. 46 
graduates and nine temporary members 
of the Class are living.”” The Class has 
had five Overseers: G. E. Adams, J. T. 
Morse, Jr., F. M. Weld, S. M. Weld, and 
Edmund Wetmore; and two members of 
Congress — G. E. Adams and S. Z. Bow- 
man. The Secretary’s report will be is- 
sued in September. 


1861. 
Rev. J. E. Wricat., Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

At a class meeting at the Union Club 
in Boston, June 28, the duties of treas- 
urer were re-committed to the Secre- 
tary, in view of the decease of the late 
treasurer, J. P. Hopkinson. — The 
preparations for the celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the Class were 
entrusted to A. H. Hardy, and J. E. 
Wright. — The Secretary plans to issue 
a Semi-Centennial Report in 1911, and 
asks classmates for the necessary data. 
— The name of E. W. Sanborn (present 
address, Canaan, N. H.) should be 
added to the official list of “‘ Names and 
Addresses.” 

1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

23 members of the Class were regis- 
tered as being present at 19 Holworthy 
during Commencement Day. Four were 
reported to have died during the year — 
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C. L. Smith, died July 1, 1909, Arthur 
Lawrence, Sept. 20, 1909, M. G. Daniell, 
Oct. 18, 1909, and T. W. Bishop, Jan. 8, 
1910, and one temporary member, 
Strong, died Jan. 9, 1910. Sketches of 
the lives of the above were read, and it 
was voted to enter them on our Records. 
On motion of Jackson, seconded by 
Higginson, it was voted that in the case 
of deaths of members of the Class from 
this time on, the Acting Secretary shall 
see that suitable obituary notices are 
prepared, that they shall be submitted 
to him, and at his discretion he shall 
cause to be printed and circulated among 
the remaining members of the Class 
such notices, or such portions of them 
as he sees fit, at the expense of the Class 
Fund. — F. L. Higginson was reélected 
an Overseer at Commencement. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricwarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The Class Supper was held at Young’s 
Hotel, June 28, with 25 members pre- 
sent. On Commencement Day Thayer 
$1 was opened as usual for the meeting 
of the Class. H. T. Wing, who had not 
been present since he graduated, pre- 
sided. 

1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

At our 45th anniversary dinner at the 
Algonquin Club, we had 16 graduate 
and 5 temporary members, 21 in all 
present. At Holworthy 10 on Com- 
mencement Day, 19 were present, only 
one being a temporary member. There 
were no formal proceedings on either 
occasion. We used all of our 14 allotted 
tickets for the speeches. There has been 
only one death of a graduate member 
during the year, that of Buzell, and 
only one of a temporary member, Bent. 
Of 88 graduates, 44 are living; of 41 
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non-grads., 17 alive, 3 lost, 20 may be 
living. 
1866. 
C. E. Srrarton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

William Edward Skillings was born 
in Boston, Oct. 23, 1843, the son of 
David Nelson Skillings. He was fitted 
for College at the High School in Win- 
chester. He was engaged during the 
greater part of his life in the lumber 
business, principally in Maine. He was 
for some years president of the Bethel 
Steam Mills Co. at Bethel, Me. For 
ten years he carried on the export 
lumber business in Boston and served 
as a representative to the General Court 
from a Roxbury district for three terms, 
1897-99. He then returned to Maine, 
where he died June 25, 1910, leaving 
a widow, one son and two daughters. — 
The degree of A.B. as of 1866 was 
given on Commencement Day to Wil- 
liam Story Sargent, who left College in 
the middle of the Sophomore year and 
entered the army, in which he did hon- 
orable service during the remainder of 


the War of the Rebellion. 


1867. 
F. H. Lrvcotn, Sec., 
53 State St., Boston. 

John Winthrop Spooner was born in 
Dorchester, Sept. 20, 1845, and died in 
Hingham, June 19, 1910. He was a 
descendant in several lines from the 
early settlers of New England. John 
Spooner, the first of that name who came 
to this country from England, was the 
ancestor of a distinguished line of physi- 
cians. William Spooner, grandfather 
of the deceased (A.B. Harv. 1778, M.D. 
Edinburgh, 1785), practised in Boston 
and was one of the first councilors of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
He was also an Overseer of Harvard 
College and a member of the State Sen- 
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ate. John Phillips Spooner (A.B. Harv. 
1817, M.D. Harv. 1820), father of the 
deceased, practised in Dorchester and 
was one of the incorporators of the 
Boylston Medical Society, the oldest 
medical school society in the country. 
J. W. Spooner, the deceased (A.B. 1867, 
M. D. 1871), practised in Hingham. 
Lesley Hinckley Spooner, his son (A.B. 
Harv. 1903, M.D. Harv. 1907) is a 
practising physician in Boston, the 
fourth physician in direct line. Dr. 
Spooner’s mother was the daughter of 
Joseph Tuckerman (A.B. Harv. 1798, 
S.T.D. Harv. 1824), a distinguished 
clergyman of Boston. In the Phillips 
line he was a direct descendant of John 
Winthrop, first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. After passing through the 
regular grades of the public schools of 
Dorchester, Spooner attended the Dor- 
chester High School and Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, from which he entered 
college with the class in 1863, complet- 
ing the full course in 1867. During the 
winter of the Sophomore Year he went 
South with four other classmates as a 
teacher of negro soldiers under the aus- 
pices of the U. S. Christian Commission. 
They were stationed on the James River, 
seven miles from Richmond. After 
leaving the Medical School he entered 
the Boston City Hospital as senior 
house physician in May, 1870, but 
before the close of his year there he 
settled in Hingham, March 24, 1871, 
where he resided and practised his pro- 
fession until his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society; Mass. 
Medico-Legal Society, of which he was 
vice-president and president; School 
Committee of Hingham for 28 years 
(5 years chairman); trustee of Hingham 
Public Library $1 years; trustee of 
Derby Academy 25 years (11 years 
president); trustee of Hingham Insti- 
tution for Savings 25 years; Medical 
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Examiner for Plymouth County 24 
years; chairman of the Hingham Board 
of Health; vice-president of the Boston 
City Hospital Alumni Association; 
councilor of the Harvard Medical 
Alumni Association. He married May 
28, 1873, Marian Ripley Baker of Hing- 
ham. She and two sons, John Winthrop 
(Williams, 1901), and Lesley Hinckley, 
above mentioned (H. C. 1903), survive 
him. He is characterized by his brother 
physicians as always maintaining “ high 
standards in the medical profession as 
well as in the community, in which he 
was an earnest, true and broad-minded 
citizen, a wise and skilful physician and 
a loyal and sympathetic friend.” 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
60 State fit., Boston. 

Rev. J. L. Seward, of Keene, N. H., 
grand prior of the supreme council of 
33d degree Scottish Rite Freemasons 
for the northern jurisdiction of the 
United States, has received from Rome 
a diploma making him an _ honorary 
member of the supreme council 33d 
degree Masons in Italy, which is an 
unusual honor. As chairman of the 
committee on correspondence of the 
supreme council for some years, Mr. 
Seward has had frequent communica- 
tions with the Italian body, which has 
now voluntarily conferred the honorary 
degree upon him. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, See., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

The Class dined on their 41st anniver- 
sary at the Algonquin Club, June 28, 
1910. 33 men were present. Among 
them was Edward Bowditch of Albany, 
it being the first time we have had the 
pleasure of seeing him at a reunion for 
some little while. A business meeting 
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of the Class was held at Thayer 5 on 
Commencement Day, about 25 men 
being present. — H. M. Howe, has been 
elected president of the International 
Association for Testing Materials and 
president of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 

The 40th anniversary of the Class was 
generally regarded as very successful. 
We assembled 33 men at the University 
Club on the Tuesday morning before 
Commencement, and, after all necessary 
explanation as to who was who, we made 
a very pleasant automobile trip through 
Brookline and Cambridge and then to 
the Country Club for lunch. At the Uni- 
versity Club that night at dinner we had 
40. Grinnell Willis of New Jersey pre- 
sided. The dinner was rather an in- 
formal affair with very few speeches. We 
had some singing by a male quartette. 
We had about 30 at Cambridge next 
day. — William Wigglesworth Cham- 
berlain died in London, Eng., Feb. 6, 
1910; Alfred Rodman died at his home 
in Dedham July 4, 1910; James Rogers 
Rich died at Marblehead July 17, 1910. 
— We have not got out any new Class 
Report, but the material is practically 
accumulated, awaiting the Secretary’s 
restoration to health. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
1294 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class had its annual reunion at 
Holworthy 17 on Commencement Day 
and 31 members were present. The 
Secretary announced the deaths for the 
year, Charles D. Hunking, July 23, 1909, 
H. McK. Twombly, Jan. 11, 1910, and 
Morgan Rotch, Jan. 30, 1910.— The 
Class will celebrate its 40th anniversary 
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next year. — H. C. Lodge will be can- 
didate for retlection to the U. S. Senate. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoty, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
given at the Country Club, June 28, 
E. W. Hutchins presiding; there were 
present, J. M. Allen, Charles Almy, 
Wm. S. Beaman, Walter Burgess, J. F. 
Brown, O. H. Currier, W. H. Elliot, 
Arthur Holland, R. S. Hall, F. R. Hall, 
E. W. Hutchins, C. G. Kidder, Arthur 
Lord, A. L. Lincoln, E. L. Parks, L. H. 
Parkhurst, C. F. Pousland, E. S. Shel- 
don, Floyd W. Tomkins, J. F. Tufts, 
W. E. Thwing, M. P. White, F. S. 
Wheeler, L. A. Wyman. During the 
dinner it was voted that Hutchins and 
the Secretary be a committee for the 
celebration of our 40th anniversary 
with power to add to their number; 
otherwise the event was entirely in- 
formal with the usual speaking. Owing 
to the absence of Sherburne no attempt 
was made to enliven the occasion by 
song, especially as the singing of the 
Class of °77 in the adjoining room was 
so much enjoyed. The event of the 
evening was an invitation from Hutch- 
ins to the Class to have their next an- 
nual dinner at his house in Boston. The 
deaths of Ralph W. Hickox, Ralph 
Stone, and Henry Eveleth Hill were 
reported and brief memorials presented. 
The tickets for Memorial Hall were 
distributed by lot, as the 14 allotted to 
the Class were not sufficient for the 
demand. — Henry Eveleth Hill died 
May 11, 1910, at his home in Worcester, 
where he was born July 16, 1850. He 
was the son of J. Henry Hill, a promin- 
ent lawyer, and Sarah Bruce (Jenkins) 
Hill. He lived in Worcester all his life 
and received his early education in the 
public schools until 1866, when he 
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entered St. Mark’s School, Southboro. 
In 1874, after two years in the lumber 
mills of C. Baker & Co., of Worcester, 
he took up the study of law in the office 
of Henry W. Paine, Boston, attending 
at the same time the Boston University 
Law School. He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar May 15, 1875, and 
began practice in Worcester in associa- 
tion with his father and the late George 
H. Ball. In 1890 he succeeded to the 
business of the firm, which in the mean- 
time had undergone many changes, and 
at the time of his decease was in active 
practice with an office in the Worcester 
Five Cent Savings Bank building. He 
was always greatly interested in athlet- 
ics and in his Junior year was a substi- 
tute on the ’Varsity crew. He was a 
member of the Tatnuck Country Club, 
All Saints Church, and the Worcester 
County Bar Association. On June 4, 
1878, he married Eleanor, daughter of 
the late George H. Vose, then of Astoria, 
Long Island, who survives him with 
their son, Eveleth Vose Hill (Harv. 
1905). 


1874. 
G. P. SanceEr, Sec., 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Class dined at the Union Club, 
Boston, on June 28. It was the usual 
annual dinner at the expense of the Class 
Fund and the following were present: 
W. F. Abbot, Babcock, Bancroft, Bar- 
rett, Brannan, Brinsmade, Browne, G. 
H. Cate, R. H. Dana, Dole, Foote, 
Forster, U. S. Grant, Harding, Higgin- 
son, Hunt, Lawrence, Lawton, Leonard, 
Lull, Mason, Merwin, Minot, H. L. 
Morse, Nichols, Patton, Piper, G. P. 
Sanger, Southworth, C. W. Stone, E. P. 
Stone, W. P. Warner, Wigglesworth, 
C. F. Withington, Woodward, J. P. 
Wyman, and D. L. Withington, the last 
named presiding. Most of those present 
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were called upon for songs or informal 
remarks. — At the Class meeting in 
Holworthy 4, on Commencement Day, 
only routine business was transacted. 
28 of the Class attended the Memorial 
Hall exercises on that day. — The an- 
nual Class Golf Competition was held 
on the links of the Essex County Club 
in Manchester on June 28, and the num- 
ber of players was greater than in any 
previous year. R. H. Dana won the 
prize for the best score, and four other 
prizes were awarded. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. Resp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

The reunion at the 35th anniversary 
of the graduation of the Class was one 
of the pleasantest gatherings the Class 
has ever had. On June 28 we met at 
the new Boston Art Museum, especially 
interesting to our men on account of the 
work done there in a long period of 
years by S. D. Warren, D. W. Ross and 
H.S. Hunnewell. Later in the afternoon 
we were guests of Andrew Fiske at the 
Country Club, and in the evening sat 
down to dinner at the University Club 
in Boston. 43 men were present, L. W. 
Clark presiding. Remarks were made 
by Canfield, F. P. Fish, Morton Prince, 
R. Kidner, and C. H. Bird. The Secre- 
tary read letters from a considerable 
number of men who could not be present. 
At a meeting after the dinner Prince was 
chosen a member of the Class Com- 
mittee to fill the place made vacant by 
the death of Warren. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELwnriGHT, Sec., 
262 Washington S8t., Boston. 

Frank Hatch Morgan died on June 
20, 1910, at Methuen. He was born at 
Le Roy, N. Y., March 14, 1852, the son 
of Charles and Emily (Hatch) Morgan. 
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He prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter; after graduation he wrote edi- 
torials for Western New York Demo- 
cratic newspapers. After some teaching 
at the academy at Le Roy, N. Y., he 
became associate editor, in 1877, on the 
Buffalo Courier and Republic. In 1878 
became editor of The Index, Meadville, 
Pa., and later its manager. Established 
the Le Roy Times in 1881. For several 
years was on the editorial staff of the 
Buffalo Commercial. In 1895 he re- 
moved to Boston, where he was a 
manager and director of industrial and 
other companies, with whose establish- 
ment he had been identified. In 1904 
he removed to New York, and from 
1904 to 1908 was on the editorial staff 
of the New York Commercial and a 
contributor to and connected with 
magazines in New York. A widow and 
daughter survive him. — The Class, on 
Commencement, went in a body and 
stood in silence with bared heads before 
the fountain, erected between the Hol- 
worthy and Meyer gates, by R. S. Brad- 
ley in memory of his son Robert S. 
Bradley, Jr., H. C., 1907.—Justice W. 
H. Moody has not yet announced his in- 
tention of retiring from the Supreme 
Court Bench on account of his health. 
Congress has passed a bill entitling him 
to full pay for life. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyxer, Sec., 
Room 1038, 73 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated the 33d anni- 
versary of graduation by a day off at 
the Country Club, with a medal golf 
tournament, and a dinner in the evening. 
The tournament was in charge of La- 
tham and Crosby. Liberal handicaps 
were advertised. The Secretary was 
absent, but from the fact that Crosby 
himself got second prize he concludes 
that the handicaps were indeed liberal. 
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Providence took Latham out of the game 
by giving him a lame arm. The follow- 
ing men entered: Page, Eliot, Abbott, 
Nash, Sykes, Gooding, Woodman, 
Denny, Crosby, Sawyer, Millet. The 
first prize went to Denny; Crosby and 
Sawyer were tied for second and third, 
and Crosby won second on the toss; 
fourth went to Millet. — 69 attended 
the dinner. John Lowell presided, and 
Latham, alleging that he was author- 
ized by the University of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, Graduate School in Golf, to 
confer degrees upon proper occasions 
in this country, conferred various amus- 
ing degrees in golf upon the winners of 
the day. Speeches were made by A. L. 
Lowell, Harris, Fuller, Martin, and W. 
N. Swift; and the songs of Lamson and 
Babcock aroused unusual enthusiasm, 
and showed that the voice of ’77 is still 
heard to much effect in the land. The 
usual meeting and spread were at the 
usual place on Commencement Day, 
14 Holworthy, and it was voted that 
the midyear dinner next winter be held 
in New York, and that the Secretary 
name a committee to make arrange- 
ments for it. — Frederic Tilden Brown 
was born Oct. 7, 1853, New York City, 
the son of David Tilden Brown, a 
physician, and Cornelia Wells (Clapp) 
Brown, a daughter of Henry Wells 
Clapp and Eliza (Baldwin) Clapp. A 
great-great-grandfather on his father’s 
side was David Tilden, a merchant of 
Boston, who occupied important offices 
of state, and a great-grandfather on the 
paternal side was James Phillips, who 
was born in Boston and was the young- 
est of the seventh generation from 
Peregrine White. His mother was 
descended from a baronial family of 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire in England, 
and the first ancestor in this country 
was William Wells, of Southold, Long 
Island. Brown was educated at private 
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and public schools in New York and at 
a private boarding-school in Deerfield, 
the principal of which was Mr. Jenks. 
Brown entered the College of the City 
of New York, but was so anxious to go 
to Harvard that his father consented, 
and after a preparation of two years 
and a half with a tutor, he entered with 
our Class. He roomed alone the Fresh- 
man year at 2 Thayer, with Frank 
Brainerd, ’77, the Sophomore and Junior 
years, the first in 32 Thayer and then in 
12 Holworthy, and in the Senior year 
with W. N. Swift, ’77, in 12 Holworthy. 
He was a member of the Institute, St. 
Paul's, Pudding, the Dickey, and the 
Porcellian Club. He was a member of 
the Natural History and Fine Arts 
societies, and captain of the Rifle Club, 
and rowed in several victorious club 
crews. On graduating he studied medi- 
cine at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, graduating in 
1880, and was house surgeon at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, in 1880. He 
was attending surgeon to Trinity Hos- 
pital and assistant attending surgeon to 
the Presbyterian Hospital. He was a 
member of the University, Harvard and 
the Rockaway Hunt Clubs. Brown was 
an authority in his specialty — genito- 
urinary work. He had a large consulting 
practice, and was always prominent at 
the meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Genito-urinary Surgeons. He 
showed his genius perhaps most in his 
invention of instruments, and those he 
perfected are held to be among the best 
for their purpose. His papers on renal 
tuberculosis and also on many other sub- 
jects in his specialty attracted wide 
notice. He was a tremendous worker 
and overwork had undoubtedly much 
to do with breaking down his health. 
During the last year of his life he had 
been very much out of health, and died 
suddenly at Bethel, Me., May 7, 1910. 
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He was married in New York, June 4, 
1884, to Mary Crosby Strong, born 
Renwick, daughter of William Rhine- 
lander and Eliza Smedes (Crosby) 
Renwick. She survives him with a 
daughter, Margaret Renwick, born 
Aug. 7, 1886, and a son, Frederic Rhine- 
lander, born Jan. 14, 1889. — Benjamin 
Charles Starr was born in the town of 
Westmoreland, N. H., July 1, 1848, and 
died in Cleveland, O., Feb. 23, 1910. 
He was a descendant in the eighth gen- 
eration from Dr. Comfort Starr, ‘Chi- 
rurgeon,’ who came from England in 
1635 and settled in Newtowne (now 
Cambridge). It is interesting to note 
that his homestead, situated approxi- 
mately on the land on which Wadsworth 
House now stands, became in 1638 the 
site of Harvard College, and the pasture 
back of his house became the present 
College Yard. He was one of the earliest 
benefactors of Harvard College. The 
subject of the present sketch spent his 
early boyhood in Westmoreland; during 
a part of this time he had about three 
months’ schooling each year at the dis- 
trict school. At the age of 13 he went 
to Cleveland, O., where, after complet- 
ing a course in a business school, he 
engaged in the news business. In 1869 
he entered Exeter Academy (Phillips) 
and was graduated from that institu- 
tion in the Class of 1873, with high rank, 
although he was poorly prepared at 
entrance. He entered Harvard College 
with honors in 1873 and was graduated 
with distinction in 1877. He received 
a disquisition at Commencement and 
was a member of the &. B. K. In the 
winter of 1876-77, he was elected Class 
Secretary. Early in 1877, on grounds 
of expediency, he resigned his office, 
giving place to William E. Russell. This 
act of Starr’s, done entirely on his own 
volition, was an honorable and broad- 
minded thing to do. In September, 
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1877, he entered the Harvard Law 
School and studied a year with credit. 
In 1879 he was admitted to the bar in 
Cleveland, O., where he practised till 
his death. From 1880 to 1885 he was a 
member of the law firm of Griswold and 
Starr; later, of the firm of Foran, Starr, 
Schwan and Holcomb; after 1893 he 
conducted his practice independently. 
In politics he was an ardent Democrat. 
He was twice nominated by the Demo- 
cratic party for the Circuit Judgeship 
of Cuyahoga and adjacent counties in 
Ohio and up to the last he was pro- 
minent in Democratic political circles. 
He was also deeply interested in labor 
questions. His sudden death, on Feb. 23, 
— he dropped dead while making a bank 
deposit, — caused the postponement of 
a meeting of the arbitrators of the 
American Federation of Labor. He had 
remarked to his daughter but a few days 
before, on receiving the Class Secre- 
tary’s notice of the deaths of former 
intimates of the Class — namely, W. C. 
Bates and Stringham, — “ Well, it will 
not be long now before I shall be with 
them — we are surely going one by one.” 
Starr enjoyed the strife and contention 
of the courts, and it may be said of him 
that he died, literally, in harness. His 
ideas on political and sociological ques- 
tions were one or two generations ahead 
of his time, which explains, in part, his 
apparent occasional eccentricity. But 
his honesty of purpose impressed every 
one who knew him intimately. His 
unusual mental capacity was to some 
extent handicapped by a frail body. 
He married on June 6, 1886, Mrs. Mary 
Clover, born Myers. Some years after 
the death of his first wife, he was mar- 
ried on Nov. 9, 1902, to Mrs. Hodgson 
of Cleveland, who survives him, as does 
an adopted daughter, Mrs. May Starr 
Farr. — Robert Sedgwick Minot was 
born in West Roxbury, now a part of 
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Boston, Aug. 10, 1856, and died in Dover, 
of angina pectoris, May 15, 1910. He 
was the son of William Minot and Kath- 
erine Maria (Sedgwick) Minot, a daugh- 
ter of Charles Sedgwick, a lawyer, of 
Lenox. Minot’s earliest paternal ances- 
tor in this country was George Minot, 
who came from Safron Walden, Essex 
County, in 1634, to Dorchester, Mass., 
which was for a long time the home of 
the Minot family. Minot was educated 
at Miss Lane’s School in Jamaica Plain, 
1861-66, at W. M. Eayrs’s School, 1866- 
68, and was then for a short time at 
Charlestown, N. H., at the school of 
C. F. Folsom. From 1868 to 1872 he was 
at Hopkinson’s School in Boston, from 
which he entered College, with honors in 
Latin and Greek, in 1872. He did not 
enter College for a year, but spent much 
of the intervening time in the study of 
French. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute, the Football Club, Chess Club, 
Cercle Frangais, Whist Club, of which he 
was president, and the Debating Club. 
He was active in football circles, and in 
November, 1874, played on our Class 
eleven against the Juniors and later 
against the Freshmen, but was debarred 
from many games on account of ill- 
health. He suffered from ill-health dur- 
ing a portion of his college course, which 
necessitated hard and unremitting work 
and seriously interfered with much of 
the enjoyment of his college career. For 
some time after graduation he traveled 
abroad. About October, 1882, he took 
up the practice of law at 39 Court St., 
Boston, in the family office, and after a 
few years began the care of trust pro- 
perty, which gradually engrossed the 
whole of his time. He was a director of 
the Boston Storage Warehouse Co., 
Cambridge Electric Light Co., Galves- 
ton Electric Co., and trustee and actuary 
of the Boston Personal Property Trust, 
president of the Waban Rose Conserva- 
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tories, trustee of Public Reservations, 
member of the American Free Trade 
League, Massachusetts Forestry Associ- 
ation, Essex County Club, Manchester 
Yacht Club, Norfolk Hunt Club, and 
Norfolk Country Club. He translated 
Daudet’s “Tartarin of Tarascon,” and 
has written many newspaper articles, 
and published certain pamphlets, one 
on the “Railway Speeds and Fares in 
Europe and America,” and another en- 
titled “Our Money.” He was married 
Jan. 30, 1885, to Abby Howe, daughter 
of William Wayland Manning of Mar- 
quette, Mich., formerly of Cambridge, 
who survives him with three sons, Rob- 
ert S., Jr., Wayland M., and Henry D. 


1878. 
J. C. Wuitney, Sec., 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

The Class meeting on Commence- 
ment Day was held as usual in Stough- 
ton 4. Owing to the absence of the Sec- 
retary, Whitney (who happily is now 
recovering from severe illness), N. N. 
Thayer arranged for the lunch, leaving 
it to Worcester to manage. — On the 
morning of Class Day, June 24, friends 
of our classmate, Nichols, who was tak- 
ing a sabbatical year in Europe after 
26 consecutive years of teaching boys, 
received letters from him in the best 
of health and spirits. He was “made 
over anew,” he said, and after a happy 
year of travel with his wife as far as 
Greece and the Islands, was turning 
homeward with joyful expectations. 
The last visits had been made, tickets 
bought, trunks sent off to London, and 
he was reading French in the hotel gar- 
den at Paris when the stroke fell (apo- 
plexy)— an hour’s unconsciousness, 
without pain, and all was over, —a 
beautiful ending, if it had to come; but 
“he should have died hereafter.”” Other 
78 men have made more brilliant public 
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records, but no other ’78 man has been 
a vital part of more young lives than he, 
and at the same time done so many other 
men’s work, modestly and uncomplain- 
ingly. Edgar Hamilton Nichols was 
born in Saco, Me., Dec. 7, 1856, of sterl- 
ing New England stock of the mission- 
ary type. His mother was Caroline 
Matilda Tucker; his father, John Taylor 
Gilman Nichols, ’36, was pastor and 
pastor emeritus of the Unitarian parish 
in Saco for fifty-six years. His grand- 
father, Rev. Ichabod Nichols, 1802, after 
50 years’ pastorate of the First Parish 
in Portland, had removed to 38 Kirk- 
land St., Cambridge, whither in 1872 
the grandson came to live with his wid- 
owed grandmother and complete his 
preparation for Harvard at the Cam- 
bridge Latin School. He graduated with 
our Class next in rank to Shorey and 
Vickery, brilliant in mathematics, and 
equally good in classics and in science. 
After two years’ tutoring at Staatsburgh- 
on-the-Hudson, he returned to Cam- 
bridge for a Ph.D. in mathematics; but 
an accident on the ice in November, 
1881, compelled surgical operations 
which endangered his life in 1882. He 
recovered, and in the fall of 1883 joined 
our classmate Browne in “The Browne 
and Nichols School for Boys,” to which 
he gave the last full measure of his devo- 
tion. He was one of the original Mug- 
wumps of 1884, a non-partisan, and an 
Anti-Imperialist. He was a member of 
the Mass. Reform Club, and served long 
on its executive committee; of the Free 
Trade League, Colonial Club, 20th 
Century Club, Good Government Asso- 
ciation, and the Municipal League. He 
was active in the Mathematical and 
Physics Club, and the N. E. Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; 
one of the organizers and first presidents 
of the N. E. Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics, and of the Harvard 
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Teachers’ Association, of which he was 
president in 1905-06. His genius for 
detail and his practical experience in 
secondary education were of infinite 
service to his brother Henry (’77), 
trustee of the Simmons estate, and he 
was therefore one of the organizers of 
Simmons College, and served as trustee 
and clerk of the corporation up to the 
last year. No church, charity, or com- 
mittee ever appealed to him in vain. 
In 1890-93 he was a leader in establish- 
ing and maintaining the Triangle Club 
of the East End Christian Union; he was 
president of the Parish Club, and at 
least three times chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee of Twelve of the Con- 
gregation of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge. He had a passion for service. 
He never learned how to say “no,” or 
to spare himself, for he never thought 
of himself. And yet, as Dr. Crothers 
said, “One would no more think of 
praising Nichols than of praising Na- 
ture.” On the day before his sudden 
death, he celebrated with his wife, 
Julia Webster Abbot, the 26th anniver- 
sary of their marriage. He left no child- 
ren; but several nephews and nieces 
will long mourn their favorite uncle, 
and many grateful school-boys whom 
he ministered to for 26 years and who 
had not ceased to look upon him as a 
kind and thoughtful father, will miss 
him only as sons can miss a father. He 
was one of the most unselfish men that 
ever lived. 


1879. 

Rev. Epwarp Hats, Sec., 

4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 
Frederick Emerson Chandler died at 
his home in Everett, Mass., June 23, 
after a brief illness. He was born in 
Boston June 20, 1858, the son of Dr. 
Thomas Henderson Chandler, 748, 
Dean of the Dental School from 1874 
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to 1895, and of Sarah Sewell (French) 
Chandler. He was fitted for college in 
the Boston Latin School, entered Har- 
vard in the fall of 1875, and continued 
as a member of the Class of 1879 until 
the fall of 1878, when he registered as 
of the Class of 1880. During the aca- 
demic year 1879-80 he left college and 
entered the Harvard Medical School. 
In 1881 he went to Europe and remained 
abroad for several years. During 1883 
and 1884 he was in Strasburg studying 
medicine, in 1885 in Leipzig, in 1886 in 
Berlin and Copenhagen, and during 
1887 and 1888 in Munich. In 1889 he 
became tutor to some English boys with 
whom he traveled extensively in Europe. 
During 1891 and part of 1892 he prac- 
tised dentistry in Paris, but in May, 
1892, he made a visit to Boston and a 
little later returned to America perman- 
ently, settling in Boston in 1893, and 
beginning presently the practice of 
ophthalmology. He took the degree of 
M.D. at Tufts Medical School in 1895. 
A command of foreign languages gained 
during his stay in Europe served him 
professionally as well as in a variety of 
studies which he followed for their own 
sake, and as foreign exchange editor for 
several years of the Philadelphia Medical 
Times he translated into English several 
medical books and articles. He was a 
member of several historical and patri- 
otic societies and of the order of the 
Knights of Malta. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Boston Turnverein, and as 
its librarian, the only American of non- 
German descent who had ever been a 
member of its board of directors. He 
was married July 20, 1909, at Haverhill, 
to Nettie May Wright, who survives 
him. — H. P. Amen received the degree 
of Litt. D., from Dartmouth College 
at itslast Commencement. — Edward 
Robinson has been acting director of 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
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since the resignation of Sir Purdon 
Clarke as director. — The annual golf 
tournament, held at Myopia June 28, 
was attended by 23 of the Class, of whom 
16 were present at lunch and 20 at din- 
ner; in the handicap medal play B. S. 
Blanchard won first prize, and F. M. 
Briggs second; the two ball foursome 
was won by H. K. Brown and C. P. 
Nunn. On Commencement Day some 
35 of the Class were present, of whom 
27 attended the afternoon speaking in 
Memorial Hall. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class celebrated its 30th anniver- 
sary on June 28. The day was spent at 
the Hoosic-Whisick Club in Canton, 
where about 70 of the members lunched 
together. A few played golf and tennis, 
but the larger number seemed content to 
sit about the clubhouse and verandas 
spending the time in social intercourse. 
The Class dinner tuok place in the even- 
ing at the Algonquin Club, Boston, where 
85 members of the Class sat down. How- 
ard Townsend presided, with Theodore’ 
Roosevelt at his right, and Robert Bacon 
at his left. The speakers were Roosevelt, 
Hart, and Almy, the latter contributing 
a witty poem. Visits were received from 
the Class of ’69 headed by A. G. Fox of 
New York, who spoke for his Class, and 
from the Class of ’85 led by Judge E. T. 
Sanford of the eastern district of Tennes- 
see, who contributed a capital poem 
Pres. Lowell, who came to take Roose- 
velt home with him, also made a brief 
address) Dr. H. C. Baldwin had 
charge of the music as usual and served 
with the customary success. A song, the 
words of which were written by F. J. 
Ranlett and “A Health to King Charles,” 
sung by Bacon, were two of the hits. 
The Class was largely represented at 
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Cambridge on Commencement Day and 
at the races at New London. — Dr. 
Frederick E. Chandler, a temporary 
member, died at Everett on June 23. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
Cambridge. 

Gov. Curtis Guild delivered the annual 
address before the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association and at Wellesley Col- 
lege Commencement. He has been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Taft as special ambas- 
sador to represent the United States at 
the centennial of the independence of 
Mexico, to be celebrated in the City of 
Mexico in September. — Dr. G. A. Gor- 
don, who gave the baccalaureate sermon 
at Tufts College, has been reélected a 
Harvard Overseer. A. L. Mills was 
also elected an Overseer. — At the Class 
meeting on Commencement Prescott 
Evarts read & memorial on M. H. Mor- 
gan. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The Class dined at the Parker House 
on June 28; 57 members were present 
and Judge Wait presided. — On Com- 
mencement Day Williston received the 
LL.D., in recognition of his eminent 
work as a professor in the Law School. 
— Perrin received the degree of A.M. 
for which he has been studying at Cam- 
bridge for the last two years. — Sons of 
Garrett and F. S. Hall received their 
A.B. degrees and Coolidge’s son that 
of S.B.; while Munroe’s son, who was a 
member of the Class of 1910, died in 
Boston on April 28. Panin’s son was 
married May 28.—J. H. Bacon has 
finished his work of laying out the ter- 
minal of the Grand Trunk Pacific R. R. 
at Prince Rupert, B. C., but expects to 
return to that country for a few years, 
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as he has acquired interests there. — 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge has been made an 
Honorary Foreign Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature of England. — 
J. S. Webb has been made a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati for the 
State of Connecticut in the right of his 
great-grandfather, John Webb, who was 
a Capt. of Dragoons in the Continental 
Army. — D. B. Fearing has been made 
a member of the Inland Fisheries Com- 
mission of the State of Rhode Island. — 
Young has given up teaching school on 
Cape Cod, and at present has a position 
with the Keith Car & Mfg. Co., at Saga- 
more. — Horace Emmet Smith died at 
his home in Indianapolis, Ind., after an 
illness of some months. The son of 
Fountain Perry and Jane (Parker) 
Smith, he was born at Indianapolis on 
Oct. 2, 1857, fitted for college at Butler 
University in his native city, and en- 
tered Harvard in Sept., 1879, at the 
beginning of our Sophomore year. Dur- 
ing his three years in Cambridge, he 
took as extra courses a part of the Law 
School work and shortly after gradua- 
tion was admitted to the Indiana Bar. 
He has been in active and successful 
practice ever since as a member of the 
firm of Hawkins, Smith & Hawkins of 
Indianapolis. He was married Oct. 1, 
1884, to Miss Lida Dickson of Indiana- 
polis. His widow survives, but he left 
no children. 


1883. 
Freperick Nicnots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Sixty men assembled at the Vendome 
on the night before Commencement, 
and sat down to one of the pleasantest 
of our informal dinners. The singing 
was especially enjoyed, and the old 
favorites were rendered again and again 
by Earle, Dorr, Hamlin, Sullivan, S. 
Coolidge, Codman, Bachelder, Soren, 


and Aspinwall. C. P. Perin gave an 
interesting talk on the development of 
iron ore properties and railway exten- 
sion in India, where he has been actively 
engaged; H. M. Lloyd spoke amusingly 
on behalf of the “provincial members” 
from New York’; Hon. Edward Kent 
brought greetings from Arizona; and 
L. A. Coolidge opened his unfailing 
budget of good stories. A deputation, 
consisting of Luther Atwood, R. S. 
Codman and C. S. Hamlin, was sent 
with a magnum to greet the Class of 
60, who were dining under the same 
roof, which visit was speedily returned, 
also with a magnum (but not, it was 
explained, the same one), by a com- 
mittee headed by Edmund Wetmore, 
who responded wittily and feelingly for 
his brethren. — Richard Buckminster 
Fuller died of apoplexy at his home in 
Milton, on July 12. The son of Arthur 
Buckminster (’43) and Emma Lucilla 
(Reeves) Fuller, he was born at Water- 
town, Feb. 18, 1861, and was prepared 
for College at the Cambridge Latin 
School, and by A. O. Fuller, ’77. His 
father served as chaplain of the 16th 
Mass. Vols., and was killed at the battle 
of Fredericksburg; and he was a nephew 
of Margaret Fuller Ossoli. He left 
Harvard in his Junior year, and went 
to Chihuahua, Mexico, but illness soon 
compelled his return. He then entered 
the Boston office of Howe & Goodwin 
(later, Howe, Balch & Co.), India and 
South America commission merchants, 
with whom he continued until 1900, 
being in the New York office of the firm 
from 1883 to 1893. In June, 1900, he 
became a member of the new firm of 
Howe, Fuller & Trunkett, East India 
commission merchants and importers 
of dyestuffs, and remained with them 
until the partnership was dissolved in 
1903. He then became American agent 
for Stein, Forbes & Co., Limited, of 
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Calcutta, Hamburg, and London, with 
whom he was connected until about 
three years ago, when his health began 
to fail. He was a member of the Som- 
erset Club, the Harvard Club of New 
York, the Country Club of Brookline, 
the Milton Club, and was a vestryman 
of St. Michael’s Church in Milton. In 
June, 1908, he received the degree of 
A.B. out of course, as of the year 1883. 
He was married, April 30, 1891, at 
Chicago, IIl., to Caroline Wolcott An- 
drews, who, with four children, survives 
him. Fuller had a genius for friendship, 
and his circle of intimates was not con- 
fined to his own Class. The pall-bearers 
at his funeral were A. W. Longfellow, 
76, E. W. Atkinson and James Otis, ’81, 
F. M. Stone, ’82, C. P. Curtis, Waldo 
Fuller and Frederic Nichols, ’83, and 
W. H. Hazard. — C. P. Curtis has been 
appointed by Gov. Draper a member of 
the Boston Finance Commission, and 
he and Moors comprise at present one 
half of the working force of that body. 
He defended, with his Sonderklasse 
boat, Ellen, in the July races off Hull, 
the Quincy Cup won by him last year. 
— Joseph Lee was elected president of 
the Playground Association of America, 
at the Play Congress held at Rochester, 
N. Y., June 7-11.— A. R. Marsh has 
been elected president of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. — J. F. Moors deliv- 
ered, at the request of President Lowell, 
the Memorial Day Address at Sanders 
Theatre. —C. B. Perkins has been 
appointed by the Mayor of Boston a 
member of the Schoolhouse Commission. 


1884. 
T. K. Cumminas, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

The Class meeting was held in Hol- 
worthy 22 on Commencement Day and 
was attended by about 50 members of 
the Class. — H. H. Kendall has been 
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appointed principal of the Providence 
St. Grammar School, Worcester. — A. 
S. Perkins received on Commencement 
Day the degree of A.M. in Classical 
Philology. — G. R. Agassiz is preparing 
a biography of his father and has an- 
nounced that he would be glad to have 
the possessors of letters written by his 
father lend them to him or send him 
copies of them to assist him in the work. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiutams, Sec., 
16 State BSt., Boston. 

The 25th Anniversary Celebration 
was a great success, both in point of 
numbers and enthusiasm. 132 members 
of the Class attended and between 70 
and 80 were accompanied by their wives. 
A block of 168 seats was used by the 
Class at the Harvard-Yale ball game. 
The next day about 75 men marched in 
procession to the Stadium, and many 
wives were grouped together in the audi- 
ence. On Saturday, reception rooms 
were opened at the Hotel Somerset, 
where many men registered and received 
their Class Reports. In the afternoon tea 
was served by the ladies, and at six 
o'clock all took automobiles for the din- 
ner given by Mr. and Mrs. Storrow at 
Lincoln to the men and their wives. 
Nearly 200 were present at this dinner. 
On Sunday, at the service in Appleton 
Chapel, the sermon was preached by Rev. 
W. F. Greenman of Milwaukee. The 
services were conducted by Rev. W. D. 
Roberts, assisted by Rev. T. H. Root 
and President Lowell, who read the Bible 
lesson. The Secretary made a brief “In 
Memoriam” statement about deceased 
members. The music was furnished by 
the Alumni Chorus under the leadership 
of Choirmaster W. A. Locke. After the 
services an informal reception and tea 
was given by Mrs. Henry Bartlett and 
Mrs. Williams at the house of the Secre- 
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tary. Later, launches on the Charles 
River took some of the party back to 
Boston. Monday, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Thayer were the hosts at a luncheon 
given at their home in Lancaster to mem- 
bers and their wives numbering 175. Be- 
fore luncheon the party inspected the 
Thayer Museum of North American 
Birds, and after luncheon pictures of the 
party were taken on the lawn. Tuesday, 
the members enjoyed a steamboat out- 
ing in Boston Harbor, going first to the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Works, and 
later to Nantasket Beach and Paragon 
Park. The wives of members were mean- 
while entertained at luncheon at Brae 
Burn Country Club by Mrs. Gorham, 
Mrs. Boyden, and Mrs. Woods. The 
Class Dinner, at which 127 were present, 
was held at the Algonquin Club at 7 p. m. 
J. J. Storrow presided and G. R. Nutter 
acted as toastmaster. Verses were read 
or speeches made by G. E. Foss, F. A. 
Delano, W. Chanler, A. G. Webster, J. 
G. Munford, D. Kelleher, H. D. Arnold, 
E. T. Sanford, and the Secretary. R. W. 
Boyden recited “Casey at the Bat.” 
The Secretary was presented with a 
beautiful silver bow! in appreciation of 
his service as Secretary. Gorham had 
charge of the music, and solos were sung 
by him, Harding, King, Boyden, W. W. 
Winslow, and Webster. The company 
rose from the table at 1.30 a. m. Over 
100 attended the exercises on Com- 
mencement Day, of which the chief fea- 
ture forthe Class was the presentation of 
its gift made at the Alumni meeting in 
Memorial Hall. This was presented by 
Storrow, and consisted of $105,097.01 in 
cash and subscriptions for future pay- 
ments bringing it up to $111,839.68. 
President Lowell received the gift and 
made a suitable response. Judge Sanford 
was one of the speakers at this same 
meeting. J. E. Thayer received the hon- 
orary degree of Master of Arts. The de- 
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gree of A.B. was given out of course to 
L. Krumbhaar and E. F. Weld. The 
celebration closed with a trip to New 
London to see the Harvard-Yale race. 
The men with their wives who went 
filled two special cars. — The Seventh 
Report of the Class Secretary was issued 
the Saturday before Commencement 
Day. It contains a double set of photo- 
graphs of members and former members 
of the Class. — Over 185 donors joined 
in making the 25th Anniversary Gift to 
the College. Among them were the rela- 
tives of 22 deceased members of the 
Class. Several men who have promised 
subscriptions are still to be heard from. 
— Prof. H. D. Arnold has resigned his 
professorship of Clinical Medicine in 
Tufts College Medical School. — Asst. 
Prof. J. H. Gardiner has terminated his 
services as a member of the Harvard 
Faculty. — Dr. Lawrence Litchfield is 
professor of Clinical Medicine at the 
University of Pittsburg. — The long ex- 
pected memorial of William H. Baldwin, 
Jr., entitled ‘‘An American Citizen, Life 
of William H. Baldwin, Jr.,” appeared 
in June from the press of Houghton 
Mifflin Co. It was written by John 
Graham Brooks; a special edition was 
bound for members of the Class. — 
Changes of address: A. P. Chadbourne, 
Jaffrey, N. H.; R. L. McCook, Fresno 
Sequoia Club, Fresno, Cal.; J. P. Miner, 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; J. V. Ofiativia, 15 Broad 
St., New York; J. S. Phillips, 31 E. 17th 
St., Union Sq., New York; Rev. T. H. 
Root, Wood River Junction, R.I.; A. B. 
Sawyer, 180 Lake St., Chicago, IIl.; 
H. W. Simpson, 160 Broadway, New 
York; J. L. Whiteside, 25 First Ave., 
New Brighton, N. Y.— William Par- 
melee Homans died of tuberculosis at 
Paris, France, on May 12, 1910, after an 
illness of more than a year. He was the 
son of Henry Smith and Marguerite 
(Parmelee) Homans, and was born in 
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San Francisco, Cal., April 26, 1862. His 
boyhood was mostly spent in Europe 
until he entered Adams Academy in 
1878. In College he was the first captain 
of the Class Eleven, a member of the 
Class Crew, and in Senior year he 
played on the University Eleven. He 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
Hasty Pudding Club, A. D. Club, Alpha 
Delta Phi, and the St. Paul’s Society. 
After leaving College he perfected him- 
self by further study abroad in the 
higher chemistry, and for several years 
was engaged in that business in Balti- 
more and in New York. For many years 
past, up to the time of his final illness, 
he was engaged in business with the 
Lorillards in New York City. He never 
married. 


1886. 


Dr. J. H. Huppteston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
B. C. Henry has resigned his pastor- 
ate and accepted an appointment as 


professor of music at Georgetown Col- 
lege in Georgetown, Ky.; his service 
there begins in September, 1910. — C. 
S. Balcombe is record clerk in the Elec- 
trical Department of the Boston Ele- 
vated Ry. He married Annie Isabel 
Wheeler on November 12, 1902, at 
Lynn, and has one son, Henry Bal- 
combe, 3d, born May 7, 1904. His ad- 
dress is 8 Ocean Avenue, Salem. —J. H. 
Payne is on waiting orders at Charles- 
town (Mass.) Navy Yard. — The Sub- 
scription Class Dinner was held on the 
evening before Commencement at the 
Country Club, Brookline; about 30 
being present. Gordon Woodbury pre- 
sided and Gilbert Tompkins was chor- 
ister. — The usual Commencement 
Luncheon was held in Hollis 4. — At 
Commencement, T. W. Richards was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science. 
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1887. 
G. P. Furssr, Sec., 
340 South Station, Boston. 

F. W. Nicolson has been elected pre- 
sident of the New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board; he is also 
secretary-treasurer of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of the United States 
and has been president since its organ- 
ization of the Association of New Eng- 
land Colleges for Conference on Athlet- 
ics. — W. L. Currier, after a year of 
special study in Meadville Theological 
School, has returned to Boston and re- 
sumed the practice of law. — 32 mem- 
bers of the Class met at the University 
Club, Boston, on June 29, for the usual 
informal dinner. 


1889. 
CHARLES WaRREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

The following men attended the in- 
formal reunion at Crocker’s farm at 
Ponkapog, June 28: Balch, Baldwin, 
Bunker, Burr, Caner, Cogswell, Coul- 
son, Crocker, Deblois, Derby, Hight, 
Holliday, A. D. Hodges, Hunneman, 
Joline, J. G. King, J. W. Merrill, Moore, 
Maynadier, Perry, Potter, Raymond, 
Reynolds, Ropes, Saltonstall, Shattuck, 
Shuman, Slattery, M. R. Taylor, Towns- 
end, Trafford, C. Warren, Whitney (33). 
There was a thrilling ball game, superbly 
umpired by Warren, and won by Capt. 
Shattuck’s team over Capt. Hunne- 
man’s by a close margin. Swimming 
in Ponkapog Pond, tennis, and Vic- 
torola music followed; and a delicious 
home-cooked dinner was served on 
small tables under the trees. — Com- 
mencement Day, June 29, saw the fol- 
lowing men in Hollis 12: Bunker, 
Burdett, Bigelow, Caner, Cogswell, 
Darling, Durfee, Grew, Hathaway, 
A. D. Hodges, Holliday, Hunneman, 
Hutchinson, Jennings, Joline, J. G. 
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King, Lane, Leavitt, Marvin, May- 
nadier, J. W. Merrill, Morgan, Moore, 
Morse, Newell, Perry, J. S. Pheips, 
Pillsbury, Potter, Reynolds, Ropes, 
Saunders, P. S. Sears, Shattuck, Shu- 
maker, Slattery, F. W. Thayer, Towns- 
end, Trafford, C. Warren, Weaver, 
Whitney (42).— Wesley Paul has re- 
turned from many years in the West, 
and is connected with the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. — G. F. Weld’s ad- 
dress until May, 1911, is Weldwold, 
Santa Barbara, Cal.— The Secretary 
desires to announce that since the pub- 
lication of the last Class Report in 
June, 1909, there have been three deaths 
(Painter, Talbot, Vorse); four marriages 
(Bailey, Latimer, Scott, Whipple); and 
ten children born to members of the 
Class (Bailey, Everett, W. C. Green, 
Grew, Huntress, Knapp, Nields, Pack- 
ard, Woodbury, Trafford). — Albert 
White Vorse, who was one of the mem- 
bers of the Peary Relief expedition of 
1892, died June 14 in St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. He was 
born in Littleton, Mass., Aug. 18, 1866, 
the son of Albert B. and Harriet E. 
(White) Vorse. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1889, and from that date 
to 1890 was the agent of the People’s 
Entertainment Company. On his re- 
turn from the Arctic, in 1893, he became 
musical critic for the New York Mail 
and Express, and remained in that posi- 
tion until the following year. He was 
literary editor of the Boston Common- 
wealth, 1894-96; dramatic editor of the 
Illustrated American, 1897; literary 
adviser for G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899; 
associate editor of The Criterion, in 1900, 
and assistant managing editor of the 
New International Encyclopedia, 1901- 
03. He was the author of “Laughter 
of the Sphinx,”’ 1900, and some chapters 
on Japan in the “Story of the Nations” 
series. He was much interested in 
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aeronautics and sailing, and was a mem- 
ber of the American Geographic Asso- 
ciation, National Geographic Society, 
Aero Club of America, and the Arctic, 
Authors, and Explorers clubs. A wife 
and two children survive. 
1891. 

A. J. Garceav, Sec., 

12 Ashburton P1., Boston. 

Paul Barbeau Vallédied at Portland, 
Ore., on Nov. 27, 1909. He was the son 
of Jules and Isabella Hood (Sargent) 
Vallé and was born at St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 25, 1869. He prepared for College 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
and entered the Class as a Freshman. 
After graduation he attended Washing- 
ton University, where he received his 
LL.B. in 1894. He practised law in St. 
Louis and later in Philadelphia; then on 
account of ill-health he moved to Port- 
land, Ore., and entered the commission 
business. He leaves a wife, Isabella 
Bodine, and one son. — His friends in 
the Class will be pleased to know that 
Kenneth Brown was granted a degree 
of A.B. as of 1891 on Commencement. 
— J. B. Noyes has become associated 
with Bectron, Griscom & Jenks, bank- 
ers, 19 Congress St., Boston. — Ra- 
mond Weeks is in the department of 
Romance Languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y.—W. K. 
Flint is a trustee of the Brantwood 
Camp, Greenfield, N. H. — Rev. M. O. 
Simons was re-elected secretary of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs; he is 
spending the summer in Europe. — 
Rev. J. E. Frame is with the Union 
Theological Seminary, Broadway, near 
120th St., N. Y. City. —F. W. Bur- 
lingham has opened offices in The 
Rookery, Chicago, for Estabrook & 
Co., bankers. — H. R. Bishop’s address 
is 105 W. 45th St., New York City. — 
D. L. Hunt has returned from an ex- 
tended European trip. 
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1892. 
Prov. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

Dr. L. A. Coerne is to be director of 
the University of Wisconsin School of 
Music. — B. A. Whittemore is agent 
of the Massachusetts New Church 
Union, 16 Arlington St., Boston. — A. 
B. Webber is superintendent of schools 
in the Stoneham-Billerica District, and 
resides at 11 Benton St., Stoneham. 
—G. F. Brown’s address is Hotel 
Puritan, Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
— The Class met in Hollis 24 on Com- 
mencement Day. 


1898. 
S. F, Barcnevper, Sec., 
120 Tremont Building, Boston. 

The New England Association of the 
Class held a dinner at the Boston Ath- 
letic Association on the eve of Com- 
mencement. About thirty-five attended, 
including several guests from New York 
City, etc. G. R. Fearing, Jr., presided, and 
a number of excellent informal speeches, 
songs, piano solos, etc., occupied the 
evening. — A. S. Apsey has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the new “ Facto- 
ries Inspection Commission” for the 
State of Massachusetts. —C. L. Bar- 
low’s address is care of Mrs. Francis C. 
Barlow, Lenox. — Stewart Meily Brice 
died in a sanatorium at Asbury Park, 
N. J., June 10, 1910. He was born at 
Lima, O., 29 Dec., 1870, of Calvin Stew- 
art and Catherine Olivia (Meily) Brice. 
He fitted with private tutors and was 
with the Class Freshman year only, 
then joining ’94. After leaving college 
in 1893 he made a trip round the world, 
and then settled in New York, where he 
studied law and entered actively into 
politics. He was a member of Tam- 
many, and represented the Fourth Dis- 
trict in the City Council during its 
existence from 1898 to 1902. In the 
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Spanish-American war he served actively 
as captain and A. D. C. to Gen. Shafter, 
in Cuba. In 1901 he accompanied Pres. 
McKinley on his tour of the country. 
He then supervised the promotion of 
the Canton and Hankow Ry. in China, 
but on the failure of the enterprise he 
took up gold-mining at Boisé, Ida., and 
was a delegate to the Democratic State 
Convention there in 1902. Later he 
obtained concessions in Nicaragua, 
where he remained till 1906. From this 
time his mind began to be impaired, 
until in 1908 he was judicially declared 
incapable of managing his affairs. Nov. 
18, 1906, he married Mrs. Catherine W. 
Mount, née Markle, at New York City. 
— E. A. Burt, professor of Natural His- 
tory in Middlebury College since 1895, 
writes: ““A new science building and 
enlarged equipment and general better- 
ment in all departments has doubled 
the attendance at Middlebury College 
and made it necessary to cut into two 
or three divisions some of my classes 
formerly taught in a single division. I 
am now promised that I shall have help 
next year.” — W. A. Clark, fiscal agent 
for the Diamond Drill Co., has removed 
from the New York to the Boston office 
at 60 Devonshire St.; residence, Milton. 
The company is a mining exploration 
concern operating in northern Mexico. 
— B. M. Davis has removed from 17 
Felton Hall to 1611 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge. — W. H. Davis, M.D., is 
in charge of the Vital Statistics for the 
Boston Department of Health; address, 
11 Old Court House, Boston. — A. 
Hale has formed a partnership with C. 
W. Taintor for dealing in investment 
securities, with offices at 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — W. C. Heywood has removed 
his law offices to 44 Wall St., New York 
City. — R. G. Miller writes: ‘My busi- 
ness from now on will be that of stock- 
man and rancher, and my address ‘The 
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Pinnacles,’ Cody, Wyoming. Here I 
am working like a slave — up at 5.30 
and to bed at 8.30, too tired even to 
wash, — riding, irrigating, roping stock, 
etc.” — C. E. Moody of the American 
Tel. & Tel. Co., has gone from the Bos- 
ton to the New York office, 15 Dey St. 
— C. B. Pike has resigned his position 
as vice-president of the Nat. City Bank 
of Chicago, and gone on a long vacation 
abroad. — N. T. Robb has withdrawn 
from the firm of Francke, Thompson & 
Robb, stock brokers, of New York City. 
— L. A. B. Street has been elected vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Japan; 
address, 259 A Bluff, Yokohama. — E. 
H. Vickers has been elected president of 
the Harvard Club of Japan; address, 2 
Nichome, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. — C. E. 
Williams, real estate, 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, is erroneously starred 
in the new Quinquennial Catalogue, by 
a mistake of one of the assistant editors. 
— J. W. Eichinger has originated and 
carried out a successful campaign for 
“dragged” (i. e. leveled) roads through- 
out Iowa. Details and illustrations are 
given in an article in Harper’s Weekly for 
July 13, 1910. 


News from 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class held its reunion on Com- 
mencement at 23 Stoughton Hall, as 
usual. There was a subscription dinner 
in the evening at the Brookline Country 
Club. C. T. Keller was an admirable 
toast-master, and speeches were made 
by W. C. Stone, L. I. Prouty, A. von 
W. Leslie, D. A. Ellis, L. M. Hall, A. 
Boyden, R. Homans, and E. K. Rand. 
— Philip Saymour Johnson died March 
13, 1910, at Colorado Springs, Col., of 
tuberculosis. After leaving college at 
the end of his Freshman year, he went 
into business with F. A. Foster and Co., 
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wholesale dry goods, later becoming a 
member of the firm of Elms and John- 
son. In April, 1901, he moved to Chi- 
cago, establishing the firm of P. S. 
Johnson & Co., and doing the same 
business, In July, 1904, he took up the 
real estate business in the office of J. 
C. W. Whittier and Brother, and later 
was with Sargent and Fairchild, stock 
brokers. He left them in January, 1909, 
on account of his health and went to 
Colorado Springs, where he remained 
until his death. He was married to Miss 
Edith Atherton of Boston, who survives 
him. — A. Dickinson is in the fruit- 
raising business at Burbank, Wash.; 
address, University Club, Seattle. — 
H. C. Greene is in the employ of the 
State Blind Commission. — O. L. Ste- 
vens is asst. managing editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor.—J. L. 
Tryon is asst. secretary of the American 
Peace Society; in June he received the 
degree of Ph.D. from Boston University 
in international law and diplomacy; his 
thesis was entitled ‘“‘The Peace Move- 
ment and The Hague.” — D. Tooker 
has been secretary of the Ocean Park 
Summer School, Ocean Park, Me.; for 
the coming year he is instructor in the 
Classics at Berkshire School, Sheffield. 
— Major C. N. Barney, Medical Corps, 
U.S. A., has been transferred from the 
Philippines to Fort Wadsworth, New 
York Harbor. — F. E. Farrington has 
been appointed associate professor of 
comparative education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ.; he will spend one 
semester and the summer session at 
Columbia each year, and the other 
semester abroad. — J. P. Fox is transit 
expert to the city of Pittsburg, Pa. — 
G. B. Wilson is vice-president of the 
Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co., Racine, Wis. 
—G. H. Tinkham has been elected 
president of the Washingtonian Home, 
Boston. — A. P. Dean is acting prin- 
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cipal of the public schools at Anasco, 
Porto Rico; he is also an examiner of 
teachers and lecturer in district work. 
— G. F. Rouillard is with the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Ford 
Building, Boston. — F. L. Olmsted has 
recently been appointed a member of 
the Fine Arts Commission; he has been 
for some time chairman of the City 
Planning Committee of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. A_ board of 
experts, composed of himself and two 
others have recently presented to the 
Civic Commission a report as to the 
improvement of Pittsburg. He has 
presented, or is at work upon similar 
reports for New Haven, Conn., Hol- 
yoke, Mass., and Rochester, N. Y. — L. 
M. Hall, 621 Chestnut St., St. Louis, 
Mo., is interested in Rabok Paint. — 
R. Bacon is secretary of the Bacon Felt 
Co., Winchester. — Addresses: C. S. 
Barrell, 425 Beacon St., Boston; R. P. 
Blake, 14 Medford St., Boston; W. I. 
Corthell, 2 Arbor Way Court, Forest 
Hills; W. W. Cutler, 810 Globe Building, 
St. Paul, Minn.; O. G. Davis, care of 
New York Clipper, New York; A. 
Gehring, 1448 W. 101st St., Cleveland, 
O.; A. Harding, 27 W. 44th St., New 
York; A. Hutchins, 18 Bowdoin St., 
Cambridge; H. C. Marshall, 43 Cedar 
St., New York; C. Stetson, Metropolitan 
Magazine, 286 Fifth Ave., New York; 
S. M. Sullivan, Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash.; G. F. Taylor, Alcala 61, Madrid, 
Spain; E. Tuckerman, 32 Liberty St., 
New York; C.S. Wadsworth, 207 S. 45th 
St., Philadelphia. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

The Quindecennial Dinner was held 
at the Hotel Somerset, on June 27. 169 
men were present and that the dinner 
was the most successful and enjoyable 
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one the Class ever had was the general 
verdict. A. S. Pier was toastmaster and 
the speakers were W. R. Peabody, E. G. 
Merrill, Rev. W. A. Smith, Prof. A. L. 
Cross, and A. Whiteside. The prizes 
offered by the ’95 News Bureau were 
awarded, to Prof. H. W. Smith for the 
best picture of Delcevare King, to W. 
E. Stark for the best limerick, to J. W. 
Worthington for the best class song. 
This song was enthusiastically sung 
under the leadership of H. W. Brown. 
On Tuesday, June 28, about 140 men 
were present at the Country Club. In 
addition to golf and tennis there was a 
baseball game with 00, in which ’95 
won; also a pig race in which ’00 was 
victorious. On Commencement, a form- 
al meeting of the Class was held in 
Hollis 20 at noon to take action on the 
vacancy in the Class Committee caused 
by the death of Thorndike Spalding. 
It was voted that a committee consist- 
ing of the two members of the Class 
Committee, the Secretary, and three 
others be authorized to make nomina- 
tions and report them to the Class for 
a postal card ballot. The following men 
were then elected to this committee: 
N. W. White, A. Whiteside, and W. S. 
Youngman. About 100 of the Class 
went to Watch Hill Wednesday after- 
noon. Sea-bathing and races on the 
beach with ’90 and ’00 men occupied the 
time before dinner. A very genial even- 
ing with songs and stories followed. 
Early Thursday morning the steamer 
Sightseer, especially chartered for ’95, 
took the Class to the Freshman and 
Four-oar races. It was on this trip to 
New London that the song, “Has Any- 
body here seen Eli,’”’ written by Dr. Ed- 
ward Mellus, ’95, was first sung. Before 
the day was over nearly every Harvard 
man in New London was singing it. 
For the ’Varsity Race the Class had 
special observation cars on the West- 
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side train; and with the victory over 
Yale ended the Quindecennial celebra- 
tion. — Copies of the Fourth Class 
Report were mailed early in July to all 
members of the Class. If any man 
failed to receive one, the Secretary 
would be glad to be advised of the 
omission. — Philip Nichols has formed 
with S. H. Hudson a partnership for 
the practice of law under the name of 
Hudson & Nichols, with offices at 434- 
438 Tremont Building, Boston. — 
Thorndike Spalding was born in Boston, 
Nov. 1, 1871. He was the oldest son of 
John J. Spalding and Elizabeth Clark 
(Trull) Spalding. He prepared for col- 
lege at Hopkinson’s School. In college 
his warm advocacy of his party and its 
principles earned for him the nickname 
of “Senator.” He took no part in ath- 
letics in college, but was fond of chess, 
and represented the University in the 
chess team for one year. He was a mem- 
ber of the Pi Eta Society. At gradua- 
tion he was elected to the Class Com- 
mittee and acted as its treasurer. In his 
Senior year he anticipated his first year’s 
work in the Law School, and received 
his law degree in 1897. He was admitted 
to the bar in August of that year and 
thereafter practised in Boston. As an 
undergraduate he was always ready to 
give his time and energy to executive 
work. He was one of the organizers of 
the Harvard University Republican 
Club and was its secretary. For eight 
years he was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Young Men’s Republican Club, 
and was its vice-president in 1897-98 
and its president in 1899-1900. He 
served on the Cambridge Republican 
Ward and City Committee for several 
years, beginning in 1895, and was its 
secretary in 1896 and its president in 
1897, 1898, and 1899. He was also a 
member of the Republican Senatorial 
District Committee, the Republican 


State Committee, Republican Club of 
Massachusetts, Library Hall Associa- 
tion of Cambridge, and executive com- 
mittee of Temple Hall. He was secre- 
tary of the Middlesex Club and a mem- 
ber of the Citizens’ Trade Association 
of Cambridge. He was a 82d degree 
Mason and a Knight Templar. For 
several years after his admission to the 
bar, although active in the many polit- 
ical organizations of which he was a 
member, he did not seek office, but in the 
years 1899, 1900, 1901, and 1902, he 
served in the Cambridge Common 
Council, and in 1902 was its president. 
In 1903 and 1904 he entered the contest 
for representative to the General Court 
for the First Middlesex District, but it 
was not until 1907 that he again became 
a candidate. In that year he was elected 
to the Massachusetts Senate from the 
Second Middlesex District. In this he 
served on the committee on bills in the 
third reading, on the judiciary commit- 
tee, and was chairman of the committee 
on legal affairs. He was re-elected to the 
Senate in 1908, and was a member of 
the committee on cities, election laws, 
insurance, and judiciary. Of the latter 
committee he was chairman, and thus 
leader of his party on the floor of the 
Senate. He was again re-elected to the 
Senate in 1909, and at the time of his 
death was a member of the committee 
on rules and election laws, and was 
again chairman of the judiciary com- 
mittee. By his energy and industry, 
with the co-operation of his fellow com- 
mittee members, new records in the dis- 
patch of legislative work were made. 
But all this, together with the demands 
of his law practice, was too much for his 
endurance. For two or three years he 
had been subject to attacks of illness. 
He died at his home in Cambridge on 
May 4, 1910, of a valvular lesion of the 
heart. 
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1896. 
J. J. Hayes, See., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

In accordance with the Class Circular 
previously sent out, about 65 members 
of the Class were present at the Dedham 
Country and Polo Club on the afternoon 
of June 28. There were also present 
about the same number from ’97 and 
’98. During the afternoon there was an 
interclass soft baseball series, 2 nines 
representing each class. The final game 
was between 96 and a nine composed 
of members of the defeated teams. This 
game was won by the all-star team. 
There were also golf and tennis matches 
between members of the three classes. 
Supper was served at 7 p. M., and during 
the evening music and individual per- 
formances by the talented members 
present took up the attention. The 
whole occasion was a most enjoyable 
one. — Harold Edwards has opened an 
office as consulting engineer at 702 
Builders Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. — 
Frank Outerbridge has been commis- 
sioned captain in Squadron A, Cavalry, 
N. G. N. Y.—J. D. Greene has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in New York. — F. L. Hitchcock 
received the degree of Ph.D. in mathe 
matics this Commencement and will be 
an instructor in the Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
— A. H. Hahlo is now with Stern Bros. 
32 W. 23d St. Dept. Store, New York. 
— W. S. Appleton is secretary of the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities; office, 20 Beacon 
St., Boston. He was recently elected 
chairman of the Civic Conference of 
Boston 1915. — G. C. Scott after being 
11 years with Lee, Higginson & Co., is 
now in the investment business for him- 
self in Boston. — M. Bienenstok is do- 
ing general magazine and newspaper 
work at 3949 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. — 
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A.S. Todd is teaching at a New Bedford 
high school. —M. G. Seelig has been 
appointed one of the attending surgeons 
at the St. Louis City Hospital. — Fran- 
cis Mason has organized a contracting 
company under the name of Mason, 
Hilton & Co., with offices at 111 Broad- 
way, New York. — F. R. Page is head- 
master of the Staten Island Academy, 
Brighton, N. Y. — J. E. LeBosquet has 
been called to the First Congregational 
Church, Boulder, Col.; address, 1128 
Pine St. — Changes of address: J. B. 
Chamberlin, 21 Congress St., Boston; 
L. de Forest Smith, $11 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. A. Cassebeer, 
Alwyn Court, 58th St. & 7th Ave., New 
York; E. A. Drummond, 607 W. 181st 
St., New York; L. W. Jenkins, 273 
Locust St., Danvers; W. R. Lord, 207 
Highland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; M. F. 
Carney, 29 Hawes Ave., Dorchester; 
E. P. Fay, 15 Dey St., New York; W. 
S. Hobson, 2101 E. 93d St., Cleveland, 
0.; E. J. Dewire, 67 Thornton Park, 
Winthrop. — In anticipation of our 15th 
reunion next year the Secretary will be 
pleased to receive any suggestions from 
any members of the Class regarding the 
celebration. A Class paper will be 
issued commencing about Oct. 1, and 
appearing from time to time up to next 
June. Contributions of any nature are 


solicited. Send them to the Secretary. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The annual Class outing was held at 
the Dedham Country and Polo Club 
on June 28, in conjunction with ’96 and 
98. The ’97 delegation consisted of 
about 60 men, and the other classes 
were equally well represented. Perfect 
weather conditions prevailed, and the 
day was successful from every stand- 
point. The plan of combining with 
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closely contemporary classes has proved 
a success the last two years and will 
probably be continued next year. The 
year after, however, brings our Quin- 
decennial, and it behooves every one 
to note that stupendous fact and lay 
his plans accordingly. — The Secretary 
wishes to express his appreciation of the 
very many cordial responses coming in 
reply to the annual notice. From these 
replies he garnered the following infor- 
mation: W. D. Cotton, Jr., is a candi- 
date for the Republican Congressional 
nomination in his district in Massa- 
chusetts. —J. M. Boutwell resigned 
Sept. 15, 1908, from the U. S. Geological 
Survey after ten years of service, to 
engage in private work as mining geolo- 
gist. He is the author of several publi- 
cations on geological subjects. — C. W. 
Scott has gone West from Lowell, to 
Duluth, Minn. (1509 East Superior St.), 
where he is engaged in briquetting 
anthracite coal for fuel. — Rev. F. H. 
Touret has accepted a call to Grace 
Church, Colorado Springs, Col.; address 
Grace Church Rectory. — R. B. Dixon 
has sailed for Europe. — D. Hunt, Jr., 
is manager of the E. M. F. Automobile 
Co. Works, Detroit, Mich. — Percy 
MacKaye has gone on a trip to Cali- 
fornia. — W. H. Jaques left for Colo- 
rado, June 20. — A. Scott left June 27 
for a trip in the saddle through the Yel- 
lowstone. — R. C. Skinner is located at 
118 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, and 
now has after his name the initials 
D.M.D. — M. H. Douglass is engaged 
in farming and_stock-raising — espe- 
cially pure bred Holsteins — at North 
Charlestown, N. H.—C. L. Teung, 
our Chinese classmate, has continued 
teaching physics and chemistry in the 
Government School at Nanking, China. 
The Empress of China has conferred on 
him the degree of Master of Science, 
which corresponds to the Second Degree 
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given in China. — Addresses: Rev. J. 
E. Gregg, 109 Sherman St., Lowell; 
A. Harrington, Fuller’s Block, City 
Sq., Charlestown; A. W. Stevens, 84 
State St., Boston; H. Alexander 
Phillips, 103 Park Ave., New York City; 
J. M. Meserve, Hudson; A. E. King, 
665 Westminster Road, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; E. N. Dexter, care of Waters 
Pierce Oil Co., Nat. Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Kimmons, 
181 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill.; R. 
C. Chittenden, 41 Salcombe St., Dor- 
chester; J. F. Neal, 417 Tremont 
Bldg., Boston; C. S. Thomas, New- 
ton High School, Newton; W. E. 
Beggs, care Beggs & Cobb, 8 Madison 
Ave., Winchester; W. H. Schweppe, 
429 San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class held an informal reunion, 
together with ’96 and ’97, at the Ded- 
ham Polo and Country Club, June 28, 
and about 80 members were present. 
Inter-class games of “indoor baseball,” 
tennis and golf were played in the after- 
noon, and although all the Boston papers 
were subsidized by ’96 and ‘97 in an 
endeavor to gain notoriety, your Sec- 
retary is proud to state that your base- 
ball teams defeated both ’96 and ’97, 
though later on they were beaten in turn 
by a ’96 team of “‘professionals” and 
by a so-called “‘mongrel” team made 
up of '96 and ’97 men. The victories in 
tennis and golf were about equally 
divided, all these classes however claim- 
ing the championship.—On Com- 
mencement Day the usual Class Spread 
was held in 23 Holworthy.—H. J. 
Holt is writing special articles on ten- 
nis for the Boston Transcript. — J. L. 
Valentine is with the Chicago office of 
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Stone and Webster.— H. de W. Fuller 


has resigned as instructor in compara- 
tive literature at Harvard; H. L. 
Gray has been appointed an instructor 
in history; C. N. Greenough a member 
of the Library Council; Oakes Ames has 
resigned as instructor in botany. — The 
following appointments have been made 
at the Medical School: H. I. Bow- 
ditch, assistant in pediatrics; R. L. De 
Normandie, in obstetrics; T. F. Leen, 
in theory and practice of physic; and 
F. W. Palfrey, alumni assistant in 
theory and practice of physic. — ’69 
and ’98, as usual, were very prominent 
at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs in Cleveland. — H. D. 
Bushnell is secretary and treasurer of 
the Harvard Club of Western Pa. — 
E. D. Curtis is farming at Bantam, 
Litchfield Co., Conn. — Frazier Curtis 
is in business at La Jolla, Cal. — Rev. 
W. H. P. Hatch has been elected ad- 
junct professor of the literature and 
interpretation of the New Testament 
at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York, N. Y. — H. P. Philbrick is 
a certified public accountant dt 59 
Temple Pl., Boston. — J. F. Wood is 
running a printing-office at Westfield. — 
Dr. John Flint is stationed at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea. — G. H. Scull 
has recently returned from South Africa, 
after a very successful trip as manager 
of the Buffalo Jones Expedition. The 
party brought back over 30,000 feet 
of moving-picture films depicting the 
lassoing of wild animals. A rhinoceros, 
though finally captured and tied up, 
broke away and escaped during the 
night. A lioness captured by the expe- 
dition is now on exhibition in Central 
Park, New York, N. Y.— New ad- 
dresses: William Abbe, 55 Liberty St., 
New York; H. F. Bates, Huntington; 
H. I. Bowditch, 506 Beacon St., Boston; 
J. L. Boysen, 714 So. Beach St., Syra- 
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cuse, N. Y.; G. B. Burrage, 156 Wabash 
Ave., and 4935 Washington Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; H. D. Bushnell, 422 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; Morris Carter, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; E. D. 
Curtis, Bantam, Conn.; Frazier Curtis, 
La Jolla, Cal.; Milton Fish, Mesa Bap- 
tist Church, Pueblo, Colo.; H. H. Fuller, 
45 Brantford Place, Cambridge; Paul S. 
Gill, 5004 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O.; 
J.S. Gochenauer, 500 Lake Ave., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo.; M. K. Gurney, Apo 
Postal 684, Mexico; W. H. P. Hatch, 6 
Chelsea Sq., New York; Charles E. 
Hawkes, 32 Barnes St., Providence, 
R. I.; Herbert C. Hunter, R. D. 4, 
Station A, Washington, D. C.; S. K. 
Kerns, Newton; H. F. Lunt, Gazette 
Bldg., Colorado Springs Colo.; H. C. 
Mason, 110 Tremont St., Boston; 


Nathaniel Nichols, 347 Essex Street, 
Salem; H. P. Philbrick, 59 Temple 
Place, Boston; Henry McBurney, 59 
Wall St., New Haven, Conn.; H. F. 
Wardwell, Dearborn Station, Chicago, 
Ill.; J. F. Wood, 185 Elm St., Westfield; 


Francis Woodbridge, 27 William St., 
New York; C. T. Wright, 1111 Mer- 
chants Exch., San Francisco, Cal.; L. R. 
Allen, Johnson, Vt.; George A. Brown, 
Box 667, Tacoma, Wash.; J. A. Butler, 
195 Main St., Winthrop; H. F. Kendall, 
care of N. Y. State Steel Co., Virginia, 
Minn.; J. U. Willcutt, 146 Summer St., 
Boston; D. H. Bradlee, Jr., 60 Congress 
St., Boston; R. O. Brockway, 67 Han- 
son Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. Brown, 
827 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
A. E. Hatch, Box 523, Lowell; L. H. 
Monk, Thayer, W. Va.; G. Noble, Box 
B, Foxboro; G. W. Pierpont, 104 W. 
42d St., New York; G. B. Hascall, 27 
Sargent St., Newton; R. M. Shepherd, 
267 Fifth Ave. New York; H. M. 
Wilder, 18 Park St., West Lynn; C. 
Elmer Brown, 712 Berger Bldg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; J. M. Abbott, 9 Central St., 
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Lowell; Karl Adams, 730 Tremont Bldg., 
Boston; J. W. Bail, 1695 Beacon St., 
Brookline; A. F. Barnes, 83 Brattle St., 
Cambridge; H. Blanchard, P. O. Box 
2705, Boston; R. W. P. Brown, 70 
Franklin St., Boston; R. B. Carter, 
239 First St., Cambridge “C;” Dr. 
W. E. Connolly, 110 Oxford St., Cam- 
bridge; E. M. Copeland, 59 Mall St., 
West Lynn; L. LeB Dexter, 87 Masonic 
Bldg., New Bedford; John Flint, U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Chelsea; C. W. Ford, 
725 Old South Bldg., Boston; H. T. 
Foster, 186 Village Ave., Dedham; 
H. J. Holt, 127 Egmont St., Brookline; 
W. O. Kimball, 8 Congress St., Boston; 
T. F. Leen, 527 Beacon St., Boston; 
P. W. Long, 48 Brattle St., Cambridge; 
C. C. Payson, 10 Post Office Sq., Boston; 
Samuel Robinson, M.D., 374 Marlboro 
St., Boston; E. C. Stowell, Logan Hall, 
University of Penn., West Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. L. Valentine, 2824 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, IIl.; B. Vincent, 295 
Beacon St., Boston; E. A. Waters, 5917 
Greene St., Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; F. P. Westcott, Auburn, N. Y., 
care of Dunn & McCarthy; David 
Gibbs, Oswego, N. Y.; H. C. Ring, 
North & Water Sts., Cambridge; Hugh 
Bancroft, 25 Exchange Pl., Boston; E. 
M. Schwarzenberg, 726 Old South Bldg., 
Boston. 
1899. 
Artour Apams, Sec., 
Box 5313, Boston. 

Artemas Ward, Jr., is a member of 
the firm of Everett, Clarke, Benedict & 
Ward, lawyers, 79 Wall St., New York. 
— Willing Spencer is $d Secretary of the 
U. S. Embassy at St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia. — E. A. Seasongood is a member of 
firm of Seasongood & Haas, 100 Broad- 
way, New York. —H. B. Dean’s ad- 
dress is $3 Linden St., Norwood. — Gra- 
ham Duffield is interested in the Van 
Dyke Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. — 
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E. F. Alexander’s address is 4th Nat. 
Bank Bldg., 18 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
0O.—G. L. Marten has resigned as 
Special Agent in the Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, Washington, D. C.; his address is 
now 1009 Eighth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton; his permanent address is Woon- 
socket, S. D. — R. I. Rees is Ist lieu- 
tenant of the $d U. S. Infantry, sta- 
tioned in the Philippines; address, care 
of Adjutant General, War Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. — Rev. H. A. Morton is 
pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Essex, Conn. — Arthur Adams has re- 
signed as vice-president of Old Colony 
Trust Co., and is now assistant treasurer 
of the American Sugar Refining Co., in 
charge of the Boston office of that com- 
pany; address, Board of Trade Bldg. — 
R. E. Burke died in Boston on June 27, 
1910. He was injured in an autcmobile 
accident in Dorchester on the night of 
June 19. He was taken to the Boston 
City Hospital and rallied after the acci- 
dent, but later he suffered a relapse and 
did not recover. He was born in Boston 
86 years ago. In his early days his par- 
ents moved to South Boston and for 
many years he lived at 156 M St. He 
attended the Eliot School and later the 
English High School. He studied law 
in a lawyer’s office for a year and then 
attended Bridgewater Normal School, 
from which he was graduated in 1896. 
He entered the Lawrence Scientific 
School as a Sophomore and was gradu- 
ated in 1899. He served as laboratory 
assistant in the School in 1898, and in 
1900 was field instructor at the Cuban 
Summer School. From 1896-99 he was 
first assistant at the Bigelow evening 
school in South Boston, and was prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln evening school in 
1899. From October, 1899-February, 
1904, he was junior master in Mechanic 
Arts High School, and was later master 
in Boston Normal School until January, 
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1907, when he was made assistant super- 
intendent of schools, to complete a term 
which expired Aug. $1, 1907. He was 
reappointed for the term of 6 years from 
Sept. 1, 1907. He was a member of the 
Boston City Club and numerous soci- 
eties. He went to Europe for the sum- 
mer of 1908. He was for many years a 
worshiper at the Gate of Heaven Church, 
and since its establishment attended 
the new St. Eulalia’s Church at City 
Point, from which the funeral was held. 


1900. 
Artaur Drinkwater, Sec., 
59 Temple Pl., Boston. 

After six months of preparation the 
decennial reunion, long heralded in the 
Crimpoon, took place on June 27-30. It 
was full to the brim of enthusiasm and 
good fellowship. G. W. Presby from 
Mexico, Marshall Stimson from Los An- 
geles, E. E. Sargeant from Spokane, D. 
F. Carpenter from Colorado Springs, W. 
M. Rainbolt from Omaha, and §. E. Rob- 
erts from the Philippines, came on, reck- 
ing naught of thousands of miles of 
traveling. J. L. Saltonstall, H. B. Stan- 
ton, and Arthur Drinkwater, as acting 
class committee, had charge of the 
plans, and appointed N. F. Ayer, S. W. 
Lewis, and E. C. Wheeler to arrange for 
the celebration on Monday, June 27, 
and J. B. Hawes, 2d, E. H. George, and 
F. B. Talbot to arrange for Tuesday. 
Numerous other committees attended to 
different parts of the reunion. The com- 
mittees all deserve the greatest praise 
for their faithful work and the excellent 
results it brought.— On June 27, the 
men gathered at the Hotel Bellevue, 
registered, and adorned themselves with 
hat-bands, neckties, and numerous 
badges. From there they marched, 185 
strong, to Otis Wharf, stopping on the 
way at City Hall to be reviewed by 
Mayor Fitzgerald. During the sail down 
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the Harbor to Bass Point the men had an 
excellent chance to talk quietly with old 
friends and to change into real friend- 
ships what were formerly simply ac- 
quaintanceships with many other fel- 
lows. After luncheon the steamer car- 
ried the Class to Nantasket, where gaudy 
bathing-suits with generous green and 
white checks were donned for a brief 
swim in the rather chilly water. Pudding 
ball and monkey-shines on the beach 
warmed up the checkered crowd after- 
wards. The dinner at Paragon Park, 
with N. A. Egbert as toastmaster, was 
full of go, and after it was over the men 
visited the different amusements of the 
Park. The steamer then carried the Class 
back to Boston. On Tuesday special 
cars ran to the Country Club. Tennis 
and numerous baseball games were 
played in the morning, including a regu- 
lar pudding ball tournament of the fol- 
lowing teams, Alcoholics, Non-Alcohol- 
ics, Ladies and Fat Men. The Alcohol- 
ics won. 1900 defeated 95, who were 
also at the Country Club, at tennis. In 
the afternoon a debating team com- 
posed of R. F. Bolles, William Edmunds, 
and J. F. Glidden silenced a team from 
95. The subject of the debate, an- 
nounced when it was over, was: “Is it 
better to go to collegeor to Yale?” To 
avoid hard feeling we presented a base- 
ball game to ’95. A relay pig race of 50 
men from 1900 and 50 from ’95 was won 
by 1900, whose runners made the circuit 
with their pig in the record time of 2 m. 
28 2-5s. The Class Dinner was held at 
Hotel Somerset in the evening. 210 men 
came. Ata meeting just before the din- 
ner, nominations were made to fill the 
vacancy in the office of Secretary caused 
by the resignation of Eliot Spalding, and 
the vacancy in the Class Committee due 
to the resignation of A. N. Rice. Both 
these men, after faithful and efficient 
service, resigned because of absence 
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from Boston. At this meeting Eliot 
Spalding was unanimously elected Class 
Treasurer. At the dinner N. F. Ayer 
was elected a member of the Class Com- 
mittee and Arthur Drinkwater was 
elected Class Secretary. J. H. Holliday 
was toastmaster and kept things mov- 
ing. E. L. Dudley read an excellent 
poem and J. B. Hawes, 2d, was ready 
with a chorus of singers whenever called 
on. Courtesies were duly exchanged with 
04. After dinner, the men moved their 
chairs into a huge semicircle and list- 
ened to numerous short speeches from 
men called on by the toastmaster. 
Among the speakers were F. E. Bissell, 
Marshall Stimson, W. M. Chadbourne, 
William Morrow, N. F. Ayer, E. E. Sar- 
geant, J. M. Glidden, Arthur Drink- 
water, H. B. Stanton, Mark Sullivan, F. 
L. Higginson, Jr., J. L. Saltonstall, W. L. 
Collins, R. D. Crane, D. F. Davis. 
Bartlett Brooks read a poem. It was 
nearly midnight before the best dinner 
in the history of 1900 broke up. — On 
Commencement Day, between 100 and 
150 men gathered in the Yard and had 
luncheon in Holworthy 8. After march- 
ing in the Commencement procession, 
about 65 men hurried to Boston and 
took the special train which our Class 
and ’90 and ’95 had secured to carry us 
to Watch Hill. There, after a swim, we 
had dinner and spent a quiet evening or 
otherwise, as each man preferred. Early 
on Thursday morning we started from 
Watch Hill for New London and met 
during the day some 40 more men who 
left Boston in the forenoon. In cars 
specially reserved for us we witnessed the 
triple victory over Yale, a fitting end 
to the glorious celebration. The loyalty 
and interest of the men who attended 
the reunion and of those who could 
not come, and the genuine good spirit 
and unity shown throughout the four 
days augur well for the quindecennial 
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and later gatherings. The Secretary will 
be very grateful for snap-shot photo- 
graphs taken at the celebration, to be 
reproduced in the next issue of the 
Crimpoon; also for accounts of amusing 
incidents which happened. — W. S. Da- 
vis is professor of ancient history at 
the University of Minnesota. — W. H. 
Dougherty is playing the leading part in 
Clyde Fitch’s The City. — J. F. Downey 
is superintendent of buildings of the City 
of Cambridge. — George P. Howe is ex- 
ploring an unknown portion of Labra- 
dor. — F. H. Steenstra’s address is 523 
Hancock Street, Wollaston, Mass. — 
Carlos Sanchez died at Nuevitas, Cuba, 
on Sept. 12, 1904. News of his death 
was received, however, only a short time 
ago. He was born at Nuevitas in 1878, 
prepared for college at the Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., and was engaged in 
business at Nuevitas at the time of his 
death. He was married to Miss Carlota 
Garcini at Camaguey, Cuba, on July 13, 
1904. — I. G. Webster’s address is New 
Albany, Ind. — G. P. Bowler’s address 
is care of W. F. Donovan, 10 Tremont 
St., Boston. — Alexander Corstvet’s ad- 
dress is 553 28th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
— Cicero Justice Polk died at Austin, 
Tex., on July 28, 1909, of tuberculosis. 
— R. M. McCurdy is order librarian of 
the University of [Illinois Library, 
Urbana, Ill. — W. H. Armstrong is a first 
lieutenant in the United States Army, 
stationed in Porto Rico. — H. H. Lowry 
is associated with the Philadelphia office 
of William P. Bonright and Co., bank- 
ers and brokers; address, 126 South 19th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — H. W. Ballan- 
tine is lecturer in law at the University 
of California and assistant professor in 
Hastings College of Law.— For the 
past two years W. R. Evans, Jr., has 
been a member of the Mass. Senate. — 
A. P. Fitch, president of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been reappointed 
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University Preacher at Harvard for 
1910-1911. — Ralph Folks is a member 
of the Board of Aldermen of New York 
City. — Marshall Stimson is president 
of the Good Government Organization 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and a director of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
— William Stickney is in the engineer- 
ing department of the Panama Canal 
work. — G. A. Thompson is professor of 
English literature at the University of 
Maine. — A. M. Tozzer has recently re- 
turned from Guatemala and British 
Honduras, where he has been in charge 
of the Peabody Museum archaeological 
expedition. —J. B. Hawes, 2d, is asst. 
physician to out-patients at the Mass. 
General Hospital, Boston. —R. H. 
Watson has for some time been assistant 
gen. supt. of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
at Munhall, Pa. —G. A. Whittemore is 
assistant registrar at Pennsylvania State 
College. — Clarence Wiener is manag- 
ing director of the Wiener News Agency, 
a syndicate controlling 60 news- 
papers in different parts of the world. — 
John Wilson is a member of the Maine 
State Board of Bar Examiners and pre- 
sident of the Associated Charities of 
Bangor, Me. — J. H. Lee is with the 
Consolidated Palo Amarillo Rubber Co., 
City of Mexico; home address, Squan- 
tum, Mass.; Mexico address, Hotel Gil- 
low, City of Mexico. — For the past 
two years Frederick Palmer, Jr., has 
been dean of Haverford College and as- 
sistant professor of physics there. — H. 
W. Dana has been studying medicine in 
Austria and Germany during the last 
year. — C. Q. Adams is district manager 
of the Empire Vacuum Cleaning Co. for 
six middle-western states, with offices at 
Chicago, Ill. — E. L. Adams’s thesis for 
his Doctor’s degree, which he received 
at Harvard in 1907, will appear in the 
Humanistic Series of the University of 
Michigan; it is entitled “ Word-Forma- 
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tion in Provengal.” — Until the last 
meeting of the New England Federation 
of Harvard Clubs, F. W. Aldred had 
been secretary for the past two years. — 
T. H. Whitney is secretary of the Public 
Service Commission of the first district 
of New York. — Frank Simonds is an 
editorial writer on the New York Sun. — 
W. C. Arensberg is engaged in literary 
work. — D. F. Carpenter is president of 
the civil service commission of Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. — C. R. Woods, Jr., 
is with the American Magnesia Cement 
Co. — L. E. Wyman served in the New 
Hampshire Legislature during 1909-10. 
— J. H. Holliday is a member of the 
House of Delegates of St. Louis, Mo. 


1901. 
H. B. Crarkg, Sec., 
5 Nassau 8t., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Gibson Bell has changed his 
address from St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N. H., to St. Stephen’s School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. — C. C. Bray- 
ton is practising general mining engineer- 
ing in the Clunie Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Charles T. Smith’s ad- 
dress is 1025 Old South Bldg., Boston. 
— B. H. Ellis is a member of the firm 
of C. F. Ellis & Co., real estate brokers 
and agents, Helena, Mont. — W. H. 
Lough, Jr., is secretary of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, Washington Sq., 
East, New York City. — Capt. Brainerd 
Taylor is stationed at Fort H. G. 
Wright, New York. — G. H. Montague 
has removed his law office to 55 Liberty 
St., New York City. — G. R. Bedinger 
has been appointed a lay missionary by 
the Episcopal Church to do educational 
work among the Japanese students; his 
permanent address is Akita, Japan. — 
At Commencement, C. M. Stearns 
received his A.B. as of 1901. He has 
resigned as Harvard Regent. 
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B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

P. de M. Betts is with Miller, Frank- 
lin & Stevenson, business accountants, 
39 Wall St., New York City. — K. B. 
Emerson has changed his address to 196 
E. 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—C. C. 
Colby is practising law at 50 Congress 
St., Boston, under firm name of Foster 
& Colby. —W. W. Hoffman is practising 
law under firm name of Hoffman, Keogh 
& Jay at 28 Liberty St., New York. — 
E. Q. Moses is practising law with Luce 
& Davis at 29 Liberty St., New York. — 
E. L. Pears’s address is 4 Park St., New- 
buryport. —E. C. Williams is salesagent 
for Hanson & Parker, Ltd., coal dealers, 
50 Congress St., Boston. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson 8t., Jamaica Plain, 
/ An informal reunion was held on the 
afternoon of June 27, at Hull, about 40 
men turning up. Our member from 
Sistersville, W. Va., the ever faithful 
Sugden, made his appearance, and the 
enthusiasm created thereby, together 
with Dudley Clark’s frequent presence 
at the bat, enabled 1903 to win a hotly 
contested ball game from 1901, the 
exact score being unknown. After 
watching “Bish” Burgess leave part 
of his nose on the bottom of the swim- 
ming-tank and witnessing startling aqua- 
tic stunts by Dean James, the Harvard 
mermaid, the Class adjourned to a 
sumptuous fish dinner, saddened only 
by the sight and sound of John Knowles 
leading the Yale cheer in order to reduce 
flesh. — The addresses of the following 
men have been changed and are now: 
J. M. Adams, Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; L. Albright, 33 Oakland 
Pl., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. T. Andrews, 204 
Oxford St., Hartford, Conn.; W. S. 
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Archibald, Pittsfield; O. L. Bear, 265 
Dithridge St., Pittsburg, Pa.; L. L. 
Bigelow, 185 E. State St., Columbus, O.; 
H. M. Boylston, 43 Upland Road, Cam- 
bridge; A. G. Burke, 2545 Oliver Build- 
ing, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. Spence Burton, 
Mission House, S. S. J. E., Oxford, Eng.; 
M. P. Butler, 199 B St., So. Boston; 
A. G. Chandler, 19 McKeen St., Bruns- 
wick, Me.; W. E. Chapman, 13 Lynde 
St., Melrose; O. Chew, Radnor, Pa.; 
G. H. Conant, 4 Upham Terrace, 
Malden; L. A. Cousens, 1 Carroll St., 
Portland, Me.; L. B. Cummings, 2850 
North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
S. W. Cushing, Ocean Terrace, Salem; 
F. R. Dickinson, 181 La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. T. Donovan, 621 E. 8th St., 
So. Boston; H. N. Gade, 161 Bay State 
Road, Boston; W. B. Gohring, Box 786, 
Warren, Ariz.; R. C. Granberry, 1954 
Hamilton Ave., Columbus, Ga.; A. J. 
Hammerslough, 22 E. 10th St., New 
York City; W. L. Hanavan, 707 Sev- 
enth St., Buffalo, N. Y.; B. C. Harvey, 
Germantown, N. Y.; R. L. Hawkins, 
10 Farwell Place, Cambridge; L. E. 
Hunt, Chugwater, Wyo.; H. A. Jack- 
son, 165 High St., Boston; H. M. Kallen, 
29 Brunswick St., Roxbury; R. J. Kis- 
sock, 483 Beacon St., Boston; E. L. 
Lane, Central Point, Ore.; E. S. Lazarus, 
904 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans, 
La.; B. S. Litchfield, 44 Wall St., New 
York City; R. W. Locke, 28 Franklin 
St., Morristown, N. J.; G. W. Mailman, 
63 Melville Ave., Dorchester; G. A. 
Newman, 112 W. 72d St., New York 
City; J. C. Nichols, 1213 Commerce 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; N. H. Oliver, 
care of Robert Johns, 200 Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill.; C. M. Olmsted, 183 Bry- 
ant St., Buffalo, N. Y.; C. L. Peabody, 
363 Edgecombe Ave., New York City; 
H. J. Phipps, 18 Greenleaf St., Malden; 
A. D. Ronimus, 1359 Beacon St., Brook- 
line; P. E. Sabine, 44 Shepard St., Cam- 
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bridge; E. S. Shannon, 7 Wall St., New 
York City; S. C. Smith, 125 Hope St., 
Providence, R. I.; A. T. Southworth, 
Holbrook; C. W. Stork, Logan P. O., 
Phila., Pa.; J. E. Switzer, 149 E. Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago, IIl.; B. F. Thomas, 
2828 Washington St., San Francisco, 
Cal.; G. S. Tilley, Damariscotta, Me.; 
I. P. Veazey, Jr., Great Falls, Montana; 
W. H. Whitaker, 55 Hobart St., Brigh- 
ton; W. M. Whitehill, 15 Chandler St., 
Waverley; V. Whitney, 133 Geary St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; R. F. Wight, 1569 
Beacon St., Brookline; J. H. Young, 
430 Centre St., Newton. —J. H. 
Browne, 653 W. 28th St., Los Angeles, 
Cal., is manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Co., 824 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. — 
H. R. Burgess is with the National 
Ventilating Co., 112 Water St., Boston. 
—H. J. Carleton, 2304 Woolsey St., 
Berkeley, Cal., is with the State Bank- 
ing Dept., 704 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. — H. W. L. Dana, 
113 Brattle St., Cambridge, has been 
appointed “Fellow of the French Min- 
istry of Public Instruction” for 1910-11 
and will spend the year in Paris. — H. 
L. Eames is an engineer with the Ma- 
deira-Mamore Ry. Co., Porto Velho 
de San Antonio, Rio Madeira, Brazil, 
S. Amer. —J. A. Field has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political 
economy at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. — H. J. Fitzsimmons is a 
physician at the East Boston Relief 
Station, Boston, Mass. — M. F. Graup- 
ner, General Delivery, Los Angeles, 
Cal., is prospecting in the California oil- 
fields. — J. Knight is practising law in 
the office of Curtis, Mallet, Prevost & 
Colt, 30 Broad St., New York City. — 
D. P. Lockwood is teaching at Colum- 
bia University, New York City. — C. 
B. Loughead is teaching at Wesleyan 
Academy, Wilbraham.—J. B. Man- 
ning is practising medicine at 1163 
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Empire Bldg., Seattle, Wash. — H. E. 
Mead is with Gunn, Richards & Co., 43 
Wall St.. New York City. —G. B. 
Perry is a note and bond broker at 111 
Broadway, New York City. —R. W. 
Ruhl, Rockford, Ill., is on the editorial 
staff of the Spokesman Review, Spokane, 
Wash. — F. A. Scott, 44 Chester St., 
West Somerville, is teaching at the 
English High School, Somerville. — J. 
T. Sears is teaching at the Stamford 
Preparatory School, Stamford, Conn. 
—R. B. Thomas is with the U. S. 
Smelting Co., Midvale, Utah. — A. M. 
Thompson is teaching at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Canada.—H. M. 
Borthwick died at Boulder, Colo., in 
August, 1909. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, See., 
415 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

It is impossible to describe in any 
adequate way, for the benefit of those 
who were not present, the success of the 
Sexennial Reunion this year. More than 
300 men participated in one phase or 
another of the Reunion, and I have 
found no one who did not pronounce 
it an enthusiastic success. Beginning 
Thursday afternoon, when about 50 
of us sat together and saw Harvard 
defeat Yale at baseball, until the final 
day, when, scattered but still enthusi- 
astic, we saw Harvard win three suc- 
cessive races on the water, from Yale, 
there was not a moment and not a man 
unfilled with joy. We marched to the 
Stadium on Friday afternoon, to the 
tune of a ribald song, composed on the 
spot and effectively led by Carl Marshall, 
and our song, and our One Two Three 
Four bow, was as usual greatly appre- 
ciated by the spectators. Saturday and 
Sunday had no special program, but 
I think every one spent the day with 
some boon companion whom he had not 
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seen for a long time. Monday morning 
we gathered at the Bellevue Hotel for 
a buffet luncheon, and then marched, 
behind the band, and behind Ted 
Meier and Bob Bleakie carrying a big 
1904 banner, and behind Charlie Shea, 
drum major, with a tennis racket for 
baton, to the good ship Nantasket, which 
took us to Nantasket. On the ship the 
band resigned its drum alternately to 
Ted Meier and E. C. Johnson, and its 
leadership consistently to Joe Seabury; 
the results were humorous if not har- 
monious. At Nantasket we had the 
Hotel, the Ocean, and Paragon Park at 
our disposal, and we used them all. An 
impromptu musical entertainment from 
10.30 Pp. M. to 12.15 a. m., furnished by 
a casual party of four musical theatrical 
ladies, had an unexpected part in the 
program of events. Tuesday we jour- 
neyed in barges to the Cohasset Coun- 
try Club, where we defeated the Class 
of 1907 in baseball, track, and tennis, 
losing only in golf. A shower inter- 
rupted the baseball game at the end 
of the fourth inning, and we adjourned 
to the Club House, both 1907 and 1904 
sitting at the feet of the 1904 entertain- 
ers. Needless to say John Densmore 
presided at the piano, Buzz Baird and 
Charlie Shea sang, and Joe Seabury did 
stunts. A special train took us back to 
Boston, and we marched to the Union 
Boat Club, only to see our Gentlemen’s 
Eight lose by a quarter of a length in 
the race with 1907. Dinner at the Som- 
erset was attended by nearly two hun- 
dred men. Jim Burgess presided, of 
course, and introduced Arthur Ballan- 
tine as toastmaster. He made the finest 
speech he has ever made, full of piled-up 
oratorical periods, of modified poetry 
adapted to the occasion, and of personal 
“‘cracks.” I had the pleasure of inflict- 
ing on the diners a few statistics about 
deaths, marriages, and births, which 
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were not as inhumorous as they sound, 
and Roosevelt called the attention of 
the Class to the fact that this, our most 
successful reunion, was entirely the 
work of the local Boston Committee, to 
which many and sincere thanks are 
due. — The Secretary has issued his 
Sexennial Report. He has changed his 
address to 415 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, 
where he is secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society to Protect Children from 
Cruelty. 
1905. 
S. N. Hrncktey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y. 

H. F. Keever is a physician; address, 
Commonwealth Ave. and Melrose St., 
Auburndale. — George Williamson has 
been spending the summer in Montreal, 
Can.; his home address is Leigh House, 
Eaton Square, S. W., London, Eng. — 
Dudley Davis has become a member of 
the firm of Bouvier, Dugro, Doyle & 
Davis, with offices at 141 Broadway, 
New York.—S. N. Hinckley since May 1 
has been with White, Weld & Co., 
bankers, 5 Nassau St., N. Y., which 
firm is the successor to the old firm of 
Moffat & White, in whose employ he has 
been for the past five years. —S. W. 
Watts’s home address is 1236 Faulkner 
St., Pittsburg, Pa.; business address, 
1668 Frick Bldg. Annex, Pittsburg, Pa. 
— C. W. Fowle is in the American Em- 
bassy, Constantinople, Turkey. — Dana 
Wheelock Souther died April 18, 1910, 
at Jamaica Plain in his 27th year. He 
left college at the end of his Sophomore 
year and then entered the New England 
Dredging Co. — Remington Olmsted’s 
address is R. F. D. 1, Box 322, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; he is in the real estate busi- 
ness. — R. D. Moot received the degree 
of LL.B. from the University of Buffalo 
in 1907; he is now in the legal depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co.; his 
home address is 1873 Union St., Sche- 
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nectady, N. Y.—A. P. L. Turner’s 
address is 1033 Murray Hill Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa.—S. E. Turner is in 
the sales department of the West Pub- 
lishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. —W. P. 
Sanger has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of landscape architecture at 25 W. 
42d St., New York City; he sailed in July 
for San Juan, Porto Rico, where he is 
engaged in designing a park system for 
the city of San Juan. — F. T. Colby 
sailed in the spring for British East 
Africa, where he is engaged in hunting 
big game. 
1906. 

Nicnouas Kettey, Sec., 

62 William St., New York, N. Y. 

On Commencement Day luncheon 
was served in 24 Holworthy for those 
members of the Class who came to cele- 
brate the day in a year when the Class 
was not holding a stated reunion. About 
50 of our classmates were on hand. — 
S. K. Becker, 71 North St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has left the Detroit River Tunnel 
Co., and is now with the Aluminum 
Casting Co., Bridgeport, Conn. — P. 
Bellamy is city editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer.— E. H. Bonelli keeps 
his office at 60 State St., Boston, but 
now lives at 485 Central Park, West, 
New York City, and has an office at 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. — H. S. Brown, 
Riverhead, L. I., N. Y., is a clerk with 
the brokerage firm of Potter, Choate & 
Prentice, 55 Wall St., New York City. 
— Evan Fraser-Campbell has returned 
from Mexico and is now with the Man- 
hattan Railway Supply Co., 2 Rector 
St., New York City. —H. F. Kellogg 
has completed his studies at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and is now living 
at 1671 Beacon St., Brookline. — S. 
Newell, The Monterey, 3922 Prospect 
St., Cleveland, is with the law firm of 
Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Cleve- 
land, O. ~ 
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1907. 
Joun Reyno.tps, Sec., 

Care of L. F. Reed, 2 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 

The Class Triennial Reunion in June 
was a period of unalloyed bliss for those 
who participated in it. From start to 
finish everything ran smoothly. A 
large number of fellows were back dur- 
ing some part of the program, many of 
them coming from considerable dist- 
ances— W. L. Weston from Texas, 
and E. B. Stern from New Orleans. 
The program commenced with the Yale 
game on June 23, on which occasion 
our Class constituted the cheering sec- 
tion to a great extent. J. White led 
the cheers, with all his old-time grace 
and abandon, and “Dug” Field the 
singing. A number of good songs were 
written for the occasion, but one by 
Goodwin to the tune of “The Wearing 
of the Green,” and another by Warner 
entitled “Has Everybody here Seen 
Seven?” were the most popular. A 
large number of the Class marched 
down to Soldier’s Field on Class Day, 
and after the exercises had been cut 
short by the rain, did their best to 
enliven the drooping spirits of the 
audience by an impromptu confetti 
battle under the Stadium. Monday was 
simply perfect. We met at Young’s 
Hotel, and after a triumphal march to 
the South Station were carried out to 
Riverside in a special train. Under the 
splendid management of Foster, Sar- 
gent, and Long, every conceivable form 
of sport was enjoyed. Incidentally, a 
relay team of married men administered 
a disgraceful defeat to the bachelors. 
The dinner that night at the American 
House was the best the Class has ever 
had. Over 250 men attended. N. C. 
Nash, Jr., and D. G. Field, who had it 
in charge, deserve a special vote of 
thanks. Tuesday was spent at the 
Cohasset Golf Club in company with 
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1904. S. T. Gano, R. L. Bacon, and D. 
L. Pickman, Jr., who had the day in 
charge, handled the arrangements very 
smoothly. The day was slightly marred 
by a rain, as a result of which the 1904 
baseball team escaped defeat. But on 
returning to Boston our crew, captained 
by Bacon and stroked by Farley, led 
the Sexennial Eight down the course on 
the Charles River Basin. That evening 
over 300 men attended the Pop Concert 
and furnished considerable close har- 
mony. Commencement Day the fellows 
began to drop off, but a number went 
down to the boat-races at New London. 
Everybody had had a wonderful time, 
and nearly all resolved to be back for 
the Sexennial. Dick Gregg, our Treas- 
urer, though not on any of the smaller 
committees, by his hard work did more 
than any other one man to make the 
Triennial a success. —C. W. Cate is 
conducting the Miramar School for 
Boys, in Santa Barbara, Cal. — R. L. 
Bacon is in the U. S. Treasury at Wash- 
ington, D. C., as secretary to Asst. Sec. 
A. P. Andrew. —R. G. Day is living 
at Hollywood. — W. D. Dexter, Jr.’s, 
address is Canton Ave., Milton. — W. 
F. Low is conducting a summer camp 
for boys at Osterville on Cape Cod. — 
A. Davis has been appointed General 
Educational Director of the Educational 
Alliance, E. Broadway and Jefferson St., 
New York, N. Y.— W. E. Ingalls’s 
address is 98 Laighton St., Lynn. — 
N. B. Groton is a clergyman; address, 
Grace Church Chapel, 417 E. 13th St., 
New York, N. Y.— J. M. Murphy is 
with the Blake-Knowles Steam Pump 
Works, E. Cambridge. — R. F. Weston 
is a forester, with Fisher and Bryant, 141 
Milk St., Boston. — A. C. Comey is 
engaged in city planning work in Mil- 
waukee; address, Republican House, 
Milwaukee, Wis. — E. M. Keays’s ad- 
dress is 131 Wesley Ave., Oak Park, Iil. 
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—R. S. Townsend is treasurer of the 
E. B. Townsend Coal Co., 27 Kilby St., 
Boston. — R. W. French was elected 
Marshal of the graduating class at the 
Harvard Medical School. — F. R. Ap- 
pleton, Jr., J. M. R. Lyeth, D. L. Pick- 
man, Jr., W. H. Pollak, J. C. Prizer, 
and H. Tweed were graduated from the 
Harvard Law School cum laude. — R. 
C. Risley’s address is N. Brookfield, 
N. Y.—J. Reynolds is practising law 
in the office of Louis F. Reed, 2 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

The address list should be changed 
as follows: (P) permanent address; (B) 
business address. R. E. Apthorp, (B) 
Telluride, Col.; P. Bigelow, Jr., (B) 
member of the firm of Poole & Bigelow, 
real estate and insurance, 70 Kilby St., 
Boston; C. T. Brady, Jr., (P) 2929 
Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; C. T. 
Broderick, (P) 56 Bowdoin St., Newton 
Highlands; Paul Edwards, (B) Shirley 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; A. B. Handy, 
(P B) 151 Lexington St., Waverley; 
J. Harrale, (B) Chelsea Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash.; K. Howes, (B) not yet known; 
B. Johnson, 3d, (B) care of Tefft & Co., 
5 Nassau St., New York City; W. E. 
Johnson, (B) Box 1962, Globe, Arizona; 
D. R. Leland, (B) 332 Broadway, New 
York City; H. F. Miller, (B) Box 679 
Munhall, Pa.; R. F. Powers, (B) till 
June, 1912, North American College, 
Rome, Italy; D. Rosenblum, (B) 18 
Astor Pl., New York City; E. V. Sals- 
bury, (B) 1444 Hyde Park Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIll.; C. L. Seeger, Jr., Dres- 
dener Bank, Berlin; B. T. Stephenson, 
Jr., (P) Winchester; W. L. Stevens, (B) 
807 Flatiron Bldg., New York City; W. 
M. Stone, (P) 152 Central St., Somer- 
ville; R. A. Shanahan, (P) 2340 Glen- 
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wood Ave., Toledo, Ohio; (B) care of 
A. Champion Co., Jefferson Ave., Tol- 
edo; W. A. Waldie, (B) Farrington Co., 
183 Amory St., Jamaica Plain; S. O. 
Warren, (B) 120 Franklin St.; G. L. 
Wilson, (B) Room 616, 56 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. —L. P. Dodge is Secre- 
tary of the Harvard Club of Newbury- 
port. — F. S. Howe is Asst. Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Assn. — For 
a list of marriages, see elsewhere in the 
Magazine. 
1909. 
A. G. Caste, Sec., 
1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

The Class held its first annual reunion 
in Thayer 51 on Commencement Day. 
Only about 150 attended, but these 
found the comparison of notes after one 
year out of college to be of considerable 
interest. On next Commencement Day 
the Class will again get together in the 
Yard, and two years hence 1909 will 
come back for the biggest triennial that 
Harvard has ever seen. The Class Com- 
mittee is already planning for a wonder- 
ful week, and would welcome sugges- 
tions from any one in the Class as to how 
that week may best be spent. — L. K. 
Lunt has been in Cambridge this sum- 
mer attending the Summer School, and 
will enter the Medical School this fall. — 
H. McCall is with Kerr, Gifford & Co., of 
Portland, Ore.; his present address is 
Colfax, Wash. — P. W. Page is reporting 
for the Boston Herald. — J. W. Rosen- 
thal and H. T. Gleason have passed the 
Mass. bar examinations. — J. J. Canter 
has charge of the dredging of the Nepon- 
set River for the Mass. Land and Harbor 
Commission. — R. M. Gardiner will 
enter the Law School. — H. B. Barton 
will teach this year in St. John’s College, 
Shanghai, China. — L. Thomas is work- 
ing in a broker’s office in Augusta, Ga. — 
H. Goepper will be registered this year 

in the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
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ministration, 2d year. — Miles Weeks is 
with Tucker & Anthony, stock brokers, 
State St., Boston. — John Beach is with 
Perry, Coffin and Burr, brokers, State 
St., Boston. — J. B. Hebbard will teach 
this year in the Newton High School. — 
J. E. Garnsey will spend the year study- 
ing in Paris; address, Chez Mme. de 
Bailleul, 7 rue de Méziéres, Paris, VI. — 
F. A. Harding is with the Wm. Under- 
wood Co., makers of canned goods, 52 
Fulton St., Boston. — This fall Karl 
Cate, with his brother Curtis, 07, and 
R. B. Gring, ’06, will open Miramar 
School at Santa Barbara, Cal.; they will 
prepare boys for college and scientific 
schools. 
1910. 
C. C. Lirtie, Sec., ’ 
Goddard Ave., Brookline. 

The Class is at present of necessity in 
a rather hard condition to report on. 
The only basis for calculation of any sort 
is the “permanent address” cards and 
“class lives.” From an examination of 
these sources, the occupations of the 
Class so far as known will be law, 72; 
teaching, 61; business (unspecified), 47; 
banking and brokerage, 43; medicine, 31; 
civil engineering, 31; mining and metal- 
lurgy, 14; manufacturing (unspecified), 
13; electrical engineering, 10;: cotton, 
silk or wool, 10; architecture, 10; rail- 
roading, 6; ministry, 6; journalism, 6; 
chemical industry, 5; consular service, 5; 
leather, 5; boot and shoe, 5; real estate, 4; 
lumber, 3; ranching, 3; advertising, 3; 
mechanical engineering, 3; insurance, 3; 
forestry, 3; paper manufacture, 2; ac- 
counting, 2; contracting, 2; clothing, 2; 
publishing, 2; sugar, 2; dramatic au- 
thors, 2; coal, 2; steel, 2; automobile, 2; 
social worker, 1; hats and caps, 1; hotel 
clerk, 1; music, 1; illustrator, 1; U. S. 
Navy, 1; naval architect, 1; undecided, 
75; total, 501. — Some of the men who 
have signified their intention of enter- 
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ing these fieldsfollow: Law: E. C. Bacon, 
W. W. Bodine, H. L. Bond III, T. P. 
Chandler, 3d, J. F. Day, E. M. Dodd, J. 
B. Estabrook, G. Fahnestock, Jr., T. M. 
Gregory, R. L. Groves, H. Guild, R. W. 
Hall, S. P. Hall, L. Hill, E. V. M. Long, 
C. Macleod, R. Mac Veagh, G. W. Mar- 
tin, S. B. Olney, R. M. Page, E. L. 
Parker, St. John Perret, G. W. Ryley, 
W. T. Scribner, J. B. Shaw, G. E. Ste- 
phenson, H. M. Suchley, A. Sweeney, J. 
E. Waid, M. Wambaugh, T. K. Ware, B. 
Whitney, G. G. Zabriskie. — Teaching: 
F. C. Alexander, C. Chadwick, F. H. 
Cooke, H. L. Goddard, E. E. Hunt, S. C. 
Lawrence, 2d, C. C. Little, F. W. Loomis, 
E. G. Schawoth, L. B. Struthers, L. H. 
Thayer, D. L. Webster. — Business (un- 
specified): T. S. Blumer, S. C. Boyer, W. 
P. Fuller, G. P. Gardner, Jr., W. O. 
Kenny, F. M. de Selding, J. Taussig, R. 
Warren, P. Wyman.— Banking and 
Brokerage: J. W. Adams, F. H. Bur- 
rage, R. E. Dole, C. Dunham, 3d, H. C. 
Emmet, Jr., A. P. Everts, J. D. Foot, E. 
B. Frye, Jr., R. F. Hoyt, A. King, F. R. 
Kirkland, F. R. Leland, K. L. Lindsey, 
L. M. Little, H. Morris, Jr., G. Murphy, 
F. C. Page, H. B. Palmer, H. Potter, T. 
I. H. Powel, R. W. Tilney, H. Watson, 
L. Watson, C. Wendell. — Medicine: H. 
A. Bunker, Jr., R. Burlingham, A. W. 
Cheever, S. Cobb, N. S. Davis, P. H. 
Leavitt, W. R. Morrison, W. R. Ohler, 
E. H. Ruch, A. T. Shohl, A. L. Wash- 
burn. — Civil Engineering: J. W. S. 
Brady, R. W. Coburn, G. S. Demming, 
W. B. Durant, G. Hadden, H. E. Har- 
wood, C. F. Massey, H. Nawn, H. M. 
Pirnie, M. M. Warren. — Mining & 
Metallurgy: R. Aronson, R. C. Brown, 
M. F. La Croix, S. Royce. — Manufac- 
turing (unspecified): J. N. d’Este, B. M. 
Higginson, C. H. Wolfe. — In addition 
to these: L. V. Bartlett, shoe business; 
E. N. Bennett, wool business; A. L. 
Besse, retail clothing; F. S. Blanchard, 
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cotton business; S. H. Brown, Jr., naval 
architect; G. G. Browne, railroading; W. 
A. Corley at U. S. Naval Academy; C. 
P. Crimmins, real estate; D. Crocker, 
paper manufacture; W. B. Day, orange 
ranching in Arizona; P. R. Dickson, 
architect; A. T. Enos, real estate; G. W. 
Hallowell, advertising; R. C. Hallowell, 
journalism; H. Hooper, Jr., coal; P. T. 
Large, steel or lumber; T. Lynes, music; 
G. Mather, marine insurance; E. K. 
Merrihew, leather business; A. R. Nield, 
consular service; H. N. Platt, fire insur- 
ance; R. P. Pope, retail lumber; H. R. 
Rafsky, chemist; J. S. Reed, journalism; 
H. R. Shepley, architect; A. C. Tilton, 
wholesale millinery; J. Tyler, railroad- 
ing; L. Wulsin, Jr., electrical engineer. 
— It will be of the greatest aid if the 
members of the Class will of their own 
accord notify the Secretary of any 
change in address or of anything of in- 
terest. — The first annual report should 
be published about the first of next May 
and will be sent to each member of the 
Class. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Occupations of Graduates of 1910. 


Pu.D. Teaching. H. A. Bellows, 
assistant professor of rhetoric, Univ. of 
Minnesota. — F. E. Bryant, assistant 
professor of English, Univ. of Kansas. — 
H. C. Chapin, assistant in chemistry 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., Troy, 
N. Y.—L. W. Cole, professor of psychol- 
ogy and education, Univ. of Colorado, 
—H. E. Cory, instructor in English 
literature, Univ. of California. — G. C. 
Cox. — C. O. Davis, assistant professor 
of education and inspector of high 
schools, Univ. of Michigan. —G. B. 
Dutton, instructor in English, Williams 
College. — F. L. Hitchcock, instructor 
in mathematics, Mass. Inst.of Technol- 
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ogy. — R. G. Hoskins, professor of phy- 
siology, Starling-Ohio Medical Coll., Co- 
lumbus, O. — W. H. Hunter, instructor 
in chemistry, Univ. of Minnesota. — H. 
C. McComas, demonstrator in psychol- 
ogy, Princeton Univ. — W. R. Macken- 
zie, assistant professor of English, Wash- 
ington Univ., St. Louis, Mo. — Arthur 
Mitchell, assistant in philosophy, Har- 
vard Univ.—R. W. Pettengill, in- 
structor in German, Harvard Univ. — 
G. E. Porter, acting professor of English 
literature, Amherst Coll. — G. B. Woods, 
professor of the English language 
and literature, Miami Univ.—A. P. 
Usher, instructor in economics, Cornell 
Univ. — Study. O. J. Campbell, Jr., 
Sheldon Fellow, to study comparative 
literature in Denmark, Germany, 
France, and England; address, care 
American Express Co., 11 rue Scribe, 
Paris, France. — H. W. L. Dana, Fel- 
low of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion of the French Republic; address, 
care American Express Co., Paris, 
France. — G. C. Evans, Sheldon Fel- 
low, to study mathematics in the Uni- 
versities of Rome and Leyden. —Ed- 
mund Jacobson; address, 4733 Forest- 
ville Ave., Chicago, Il].—R.G. Martin, 
Sheldon Fellow, to study English at the 
British Museum. — Ministry. T. H. 
Marshall. 

A.M. Teaching. H. V. Bear, prin- 
cipal Miamisburg, O., High School. —S. 
S. Berry, Stanford Univ. — J. C. Bow- 
man. — L. M. Bristol, instructor in soci- 
ology and applied Christianity, Tufts 
Coll. — T. H. Cureton, assistant in eco- 
nomics, Cornell Univ. — J. J. Desmond, 
sub-master, Saugus High School. — R. B. 
Dow, instructor in English, Miami 
Univ. — C. R. Fisher, teacher of Latin, 
Polytechnic Preparatory School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. — L. A. Garrison, vice-presi- 
dent, Grand Island College, Nebraska. 
— Bothwell Graham, Jr., professor of 
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Latin, Presbyterian College of S. C. — 
W. F. Hall, Morgan High School, Clin- 
ton, Conn. — F. R. Harris, teacher of 
the Classics, Male High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky.—Otto Honigschmid, Privat- 
docent, German University of Prague, 
Bohemia; address 1 Salmgasse, Prag II. 
—R. H. Houser, instructor in science, 
Worcester Academy. — R. L. Howard, 
assistant professor of philosophy, Ran- 
goon College, Rangoon, Burma. — O. 
M. Jacobs, master in science and mathe- 
matics, Country Day School for Boys, 
Newton. — E. H. Jones, professor of 
mathematics, Daniel Baker College, 
Brownwood, Tex.—T. F. Jones, in- 
structor in history, New York Univer- 
sity. — J. W. A. Kuhne, asst. professor 
of Romance languages, Miami Univer- 
sity. — P. H. Linaberry, Lecteur d’An- 
glais, Faculté des Lettres, Lyons, 
France; address, care American Ex- 
press Co., Paris, France. — A. L. Me 
Cobb, instructor in German and French, 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C.—C. 
W. Park, instructor in English, Univ. of 
Cincinnati. — C. J. Payne, junior pro- 
fessor of physics, Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga. — J. W. Pen- 
nypacker, instructor in English, Syra- 
cuse Univ. — A. S. Perkins, head of de- 
partment of ancient languages, Dor- 
chester High School, and principal of the 
East Boston Evening School. — C. C. 
Peters, professor of philosophy and edu- 
cation, Westfield College, Ill. — W. C. 
Priest, instructor in physics, Tufts Col- 
lege. — J. H. Redfield, instructor in 
French, Swarthmore College. — R. B. 
Reed, professor of the social sciences; 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, 
Syria. — A. M. Stickles, teacher of his- 
tory, State Normal School, Bowling 
Green, Ky. — Yoshio Tanikawa; address, 
Tsu, Miye Ken, Japan. —S. N. Wax- 
man, instructor in the Romance lan- 
guages, Boston Univ. — R. L. Whittle, 
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Episcopal High School, Alexandria, Ya. 
—W. H. Young, superintendent of 
schools, District No. 7, Peekskill, N. Y. 
— E. B. Watson, professor of English, 
Robert College, Constantinople, Tur- 
key. — Study — Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. E. S. Allen—D. H. 
Bacot, Jr.—E. K. Bolton—J. W. 
Boyd — H. G. Brown — F. L. Candee 
— C. A. Cornelson — H. W. Cox — E. 
T. Dana— John Detlefsen — Tomlin- 
son Fort — P. L. Given — H. S. Gru- 
ver — L. A. Headley — H. H. Howard 
— V.L. Jones — S. I. Kornhauser — R. 
E. McCormick —S. B. Neff —E. N. 
Perrin — R. M. Peterson — J. H. Picken 
—H. T. Schnittkind — H. A. Seipt — 
E. F. Shannon — H. N. Sherwood — J. 
F. Sievers — W. L. Sowers — Shogoro 
Washio. — Divinity School. T. V. 
Witter. — Medical School. F. P. John- 
son. — Graduate School of Applied 
Science. C. T. Brodrick. — Abroad, etc. 
A. J. Eames, Sheldon Fellow, to study 
botany in Australia and New Zealand — 
E. W. Friend, Rogers Fellow, to study 
ancient philosophy, especially Greek and 
Indian, at the Univ. of Berlin — B. D. 
Hall, Union Theological Seminary, W. 
120th St., New York City — G. A. Hall, 
Univ. of Berlin — R. S. Loomis, New 
College, Oxford, Eng. — E. W. Sinnott, 
Sheldon Fellow, to study botany in 
Australia and New Zealand. Law. — J. 
C. Elder, National Life Bldg., Cedar St., 
N. Y. City — A. T. Smythe, Jr., firm 
of Smythe, Lee & Frost, 7 & 9 Broad St., 
Charleston, S. C.— Ministry. L. S. 
Moore. — Social Service. R.H. Odell, 
director of boys’ work, Salem Y. M.C. A. 
— D. W. Teachout, traveling Y. M.C. A. 
secretary, for the colleges of Ohio, West- 
ern Pennsylvania and New York. — Sci- 
entific Work. A.T.Speare, to work for 
the Mass. State Forester on fungus dis- 
eases of the browntail and gypsy moths, 
4 Hudson St., Lynn. — P. H. Timber- 
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lake, with the U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, Gypsy Moth Parasite Laboratory, 
Melrose Highlands. — Undetermined. 
M. A. Burris —- C. W. Cartland — L. V. 
Cavins — S. F. Harms, Norwood, Minn. 
—J. I. Lindsay — A. R. Mackenzie; 
address, Richmond P. O., Cape Colony, 
South Africa—M. K. Turner; ad- 
dress, Lykens, Pa. — B. M. Varney; ad- 
dress, 189 Berkeley St., Lawrence — D. 
Z. Yui. 

SM. Study — Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. E. R. Riegel. — 
Industry. E. J. Cardarelli; address, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. — S. K. Eshleman, Jr., mechanical 
engineer, with the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.; address, 
129 Mansfield St. 
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Mepicat Scuoot, 1910. Probable ad- 
dresses: F. C. Irving, Mass. General 
Hospital, Boston. — P. P. Chase, Hyan- 
nis. — George Parcher, Ellsworth, Me. 
—K. I. Balcom, Northboro. — R. H. 
Miller, 408 Main St., Fitchburg. — O. 
N. Dages, 99 Gainsboro St., Boston. — 
J.J. McCarty, 574 Central St., Lowell 
(house officer, Carney Hospital.) — R. 
W. French, 213 Belmont St., Fall River. 
—L. W. Bortree, 802 N. Tejon St., 
Colorado Springs, Col. — R. H. Finney, 
La Junta, Colo. (Minnequa Hospital, 
Pueblo, Colo). — J. C. Lindsay, 8 Win- 
ter St., Waterville, Me.—G. F. H. 
Bowers, Clinton. — H. B. Richardson, 
224 Beacon St., Boston. 

Law Scnoon, 1910. Probable Ad- 
dresses: R. L. Bacon, 1 Park Ave., New 
York. — G. W. Elwell, 40 Lincoln St., 
Exeter, N. H.— John Early, 944 N. 
Main St., Rochford, Ill. — Solomon 
Ferngold, 12 Clarkson St., Worcester. — 
R. W. Hill, 1 Northey St., Salem; with 
Putnam & Putnam, 60 State St., Bos. 
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ton. — J. M. R. Lyeth, with Carter, 
Ledyard & Milburn, 54 Wall St., New 
York. — J. C. Mechem, 5714 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. — J. C. Prizer, 
S. Orange, N. J. — E. B. Strassburger, 
$45 Stratford Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. — E. 
B. Chapin, 38 Phillips St., Andover. — 
S. Ervin, Villa Nova, Pa. — Harrison 
Tweed, 12 E. 36th St., New York. — A. 
E. Block, 3018 Forest Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. — J. R. Lazenby, 57 Breed St., 
Lynn. — J. W. Pollock, Fargo, N. D. — 
H. B. Stimson, 159 W. 86th St., New 
York. — E. W. Carman, Oakland, Ia. — 
W. H. Smart, Canaan, N. H. — C. F. W. 
Koeller, 587 University Ave., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. — L. D. Thoma, Fairfield, Ia. 
—R. P. Thoma, Fairfield, Ia. — B. 
Goodyear, 41 Irving Pl., Buffalo, N. Y. 
—C. M. Platt, 356 Oxford St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.—D. C. Fitz, 9 Cedar St., 
Salem.—H. H. Hemingway, 1720 
Arch St., Little Rock, Ark.—F. D. 
Houston, Concord. — J. A. Sweet, Wa- 
terloo, N. Y.—H. V. Amberg,. 1400 
Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. — R. M. Gay, 
Sidney, Ia. — H. H. Hall, Greenville, 
Pa. — C. V. Morlay, 3264 N St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—H. S. Breckinridge, 
712 Keyser Bldg., Baltimore, Md. — S. 
S. Stein, 4927 Lake Ave., Chicago, Ill. — 
Israel Himelhoch, New York City. — 
R. L. Brown, 8 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.—F. Le B. Robbins, Jr., Alpha 
Delta Phi Club, 186 W. 44th St., New 
York. — D. A. Pfromm, 2247 N. 13th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — W. A. Terrall, 
Reinbeck, Ia. — H. C. Chiles, Lexing- 
ton, Mo. — V. L. Brown, 603 Railway 
Exch. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. — W. C. 
Rempfer, Parkston, S. D. — B. Down- 
ing, 520 E. Armour Boulevard, Kansas 
City, Mo. —S. P. White, Cadiz, Ky. — 
David Goldstein, 30 Langdon St., Wor- 
cester. — F. H. French, 228 E. 11th St., 
Davenport, Ia. —G. W. Boland, 809 
Broadway, S. Boston. — L. E. Felton, 
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Worcester. —H. T. Denfree, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. — F. J. Farrell, New- 
ton, N. J.— F. J. Redman, New York 
City. — L. B. Lee, Augusta, Ga. — W. 
R. Fay, 169 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ten. — D. L. Pickman, Jr., Beverly. — 
R. R. H. Jamison, Cleveland, O. — C. 
Brinsmade, Washington, Conn. — R. B. 
Jerome, Wolfeboro, N. H.—H. B. 
Campbell, 338 N. Union St., Middletown, 
Pa. — W. S. Taft, 36 W. 48th St., New 
York City. — R. T. Swaine, 54 William 
St., New York City. — H. H. Perry, 10 
Marlboro St., Boston. — K. B. Hawk- 
ins, 316 Franklin St., Burlington, Ia. 

Addresses. A. B. Glidden (forestry), 
New Castle, Me. —S. R. Howard (archi- 
tecture), Hyde Park. — W. W. Pagon 
(structural engineering), 1301 St. Paul 
St., Baltimore, Md.— W. L. Phillips 
(landscape arch.).— A. H. Flournoy 
(landscape arch.) Bethesda, Md. — J. 
H. Gould (minister), Wareham. — Keji 
Ashida, Doshisha College, Kyoto, Ja- 
pan. — F. B. Duveneck, 1232 Greening 
St., Covington, Ky.—W. F. Hale 
(forestry) 17 Mt. Vernon St., Salem.— 
R. Lothrop (forestry), Newtonville. — 
Rev. O. F. Hall (minister), Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. — Rev. Herman Peters (min- 
ister), Lucerne, Minn. 

Business Administration School. Prob- 
able Addresses: J. F. Ballard, Box 83, 
Rossford, Toledo, O. — M. D. Barker, 
704 N. 5th St., Springfield, I!l. — Her- 
man Goepper, Cincinnati, O.; returns 
to Harvard. — D. B. Stewart, 857 Pros- 
pect Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. — G. R. Bon- 
ner, 2026 School Pl., Toledo, O. — C. 
B. Stoner, 11 Hammond St., Cambridge. 
— B. B. Glenny, Jr., 253 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. — J. O. Waterman, War- 
ren, R. I.—H. W. Packer, Lowell. — 
W. N. Doub, Beaver Creek, Md. — H. 
T. Johnson, 30 Summer St., Dorchester. 
—J.L. Taylor, 9 Ravine St., Boston 
(Asst. to Harvard Bursar).—T. P. 
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Chandler, 2d, 411 Washington St., Brook- 
line. — Maynard Maxim, Newtonville. 
— C. W. Grace, 2 Wesley St., Worcester. 

H. N. Eaton, p ’06, is instructor in 
geology and petrography at the School 
of Mines, University of Pittsburg. 

Late in July Gen. Leonard Wood, 
m *84, returned from Argentina, whither 
he went to represent the United States 
at the celebration of the centenary of 
that nation, and assumed the duties of 
Chief of Staff, U. S. A. 

Prof. P. M. Buck, p ’02, is professor 
of rhetoric in the University of Ne- 
braska. 

Sidney Webster, / ’50, who in his day 
was considered one of the ablest law- 
yers in the United States and one of the 
foremost authorities in international law, 
died on May 30 from paralysis, at his 
home in Newport, R. I. He was born 
in Gilmanton, N. H., May 28, 1828. After 
receiving the degree of A.B. at Yale Col- 
lege in 1848, he went to the Harvard 
Law School, where he received the de- 
gree of LL.B., in 1850. Then came a 
year’s study of the law in the office of 
Franklin Pierce, after which he was ad- 
mitted to the bar. Franklin Pierce came 
from the same part of the State as Sid- 
ney Webster, and when he was elected 
President he made Webster his secretary, 
which position was held throughout Mr. 
Pierce’s term, 1853-1857. Webster then 
took up the practice of law in Boston, 
and in 1860 he went to New York, which 
he made his home for the rest of his life. 
In 1860 he married Miss Sarah Morris 
Fish, daughter of Hamilton Fish, then 
a U. S. Senator from New York. Mr. 
Webster became the legal adviser of 
several foreign consulates in New York 
City, and dealt largely with prize, ad- 
miralty, and revenue cases. His law firm, 
Webster & Craig, had the reputation 
of receiving the first $1,000,000 fee in the 
history of legal practice. It was a case 
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brought against the Government more 
than 30 years ago, the question being 
whether ribbons, in which the chief 
value was silk, should be appraised at 
40 or 60 per cent. The revenue officers 
interpreted the-law in favor of the higher 
duty, which the importers paid under 
protest. Nearly all the silk ribbon im- 
porters of the country united to fight 
this decision, and employed Webster & 
Craig to represent them. The import- 
ers won after seven years’ litigation. 
When the Electoral Commission of 1877 
was appointed in the Tilden controversy, 
Mr. Webster was one of the lawyers who 
prepared the Tilden case. On various 
occasions a Democratic nomination to 
Congress was offered to him, but he al- 
ways declined to go into politics, though 
a lifelong Democrat. In the late seven- 
ties, when Spanish interests were threat- 
ened in America, the Spanish Foreign 
Office retained him as the legal adviser 
of its legation in Washington. He re- 
tired from that post in 1881. For years 
Mr. Webster was the legal representa- 
tive in this country of the banking-house 
of the Rothschilds. He entered the di- 
rectorate of the Illinois Central R.R. in 
1883, at the solicitation of his brother- 
in-law, Stuyvesant Fish. During the 
same year he obtained a place on the 
Illinois Central board for E. H. Harri- 
man, who was then little known among 
railroad men. Webster and Harriman 
became close friends, and until the time 
of his death Harriman often sought Web- 
ster’s advice. He was the author of 
“Two Treaties of Paris and the Supreme 
Court,” in 1901, and of many mono- 
graphs on topics of international and 
constitutional law. 

The American Unitarian Association 
observed the centenary of Theodore 
Parker, Div. Sch., ’37, with a new edi- 
tion of his biography by the late O. B. 
Frothingham, °43, long out of print. 
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J. W. Mavor, p’10, has been appointed 
instructor of zodlogy at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Henry Harris Aubrey Beach, m 
*68, died June 28 at his home in Boston, 
after a long illness. He was born in Mid- 
dletown, Ct., Dec. 18, 1843. In 1864, he 
entered the army, and served in the hos- 
pital corps for two years. He was hon- 
orably discharged in 1866, and entered 
the Harvard Medical School, from which 
he was graduated in 1868. He was ap- 
pointed surgical house officer at the Mass. 
General Hospital while still in the Medi- 
cal School, and soon after his graduation 
became assistant demonstrator of anat- 
omy at the School, a position he retained 
until 1885, when he was appointed de- 
monstrator in the same department. 
Five years later he resigned in order to 
devote all his attention to the depart- 
ment of clinical surgery at the Mass. 
General Hospital. At one time he was 
connected with the Mass. Dispensary. 
He was a member of the Boylston So- 
ciety of Harvard, and served as presi- 
dent of this society for 1873-74. He was 
also a member of the Mass. Medical So- 
ciety, the Boston Society for Medical 
Science, the Society for Medical Improve- 
ment and the Society for Medical Ob- 
servation. He wrote largely upon medi- 
cal subjects for the several professional 
publications, and for two years was as- 
sociate editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. In 1885 Dr. Beach 
married Miss Amy M. Cheney, a well 
known pianist and composer. 

Dr. R. B. Taft, d ’08, son of Dr. E. F. 
Taft, d °76, of Fairfax Hall, Cambridge, 
has been appointed assistant dental 
surgeon at the Mass. General Hospital. 

Joshua Bennett Holden, /’71, died at 
the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on June 23. 
He was born in Woburn, March 5, 1850, 
the son of George and Ellen (Bennett) 
Holden. He attended the Chauncy Hall 
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School in Boston, Pierce Academy in 
Middleboro, and Tufts College. He then 
studied law at the Harvard Law School 
and was graduated from that in 1871. 
He entered the law offices of Judge Wil- 
liam Richardson and Judge George 
White, where he remained for some time. 
He then entered the office of his father, 
where he assisted in the care of the real 
estate belonging to the estate of his 
grandfather, Joshua Bennett, and also 
of the estate of George Holden, who was 
a member of the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change. For the last few years he had 
devoted himself to his extensive real es- 
tate interests. He entered politics in 
Boston as a member of the Common 
Council from Ward 11 in 1893 and 1894. 
He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1895 and 1896, where he 
at once, by reason of his personal popu- 
larity, became an important factor in 
shaping legislation and in the politics 
of the state. After his two years in the 
House he was sent to the Senate in 1897, 
his district embracing Wards 11, 19, and 
25. In 1899 he was engaged in a three- 
cornered fight for a place in the Gover- 
nor’s Council and was narrowly de- 
feated. He served as treasurer of the 
Boston Republican City Committee 
and the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. In these positions he exerted a 
great influence in nomination and elec- 
tion of Republican candidates. In 1903 
he was appointed a member of the Charles 
River Basin Commission and devoted 
much attention to that great enterprise, 
relaxing his practical work, although 
not his interest in politics. He married 
Nov. 2, 1870, Ida L. Moulton, and they 
had six children. Mr. Holden took an 
active part in the societies with which 
he was connected. He was a 33d degree 
Mason and a Knight Templar, a mem- 
ber of the Athletic, Episcopalian, Al- 
gonquin, University, Temple, Corinth- 
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ian Yacht and Boston City Clubs, the 
Beacon and Bostonian Societies, the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, the Real 
Estate Exchange, the Boston Art Club, 
a director in the United States Trust 
Company and the Washingtonian Home, 
and a trustee of the Franklin Savings 
Bank and of the Unitarian Church Fund 
of Billerica. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, s 73, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, is deprived of part of the 
power he has been exercising by a clause 
in the Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
which says that “hereafter the legal 
work of the Department of Agriculture 
shall be performed under the supervision 
and direction of the Solicitor.” This 
means that Dr. Wiley, who heretofore 
has issued citations to hearings when- 
ever examinations made in his Bureau 
seemed to justify him in demanding of 
the manufacturer an explanation of the 
article of food or drug product which it 
was thought did not come up to the 
standard of purity demanded by the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, must confine 
his work practically to his laboratory. 
His other powers will be transferred to 
the Solicitor of the Department. . 

Dr. St. Clair A. Wodell, d 710, is lo- 
cated at 18 High St., Newport, R. I., as 
assistant to Dr. N. A. Estes, d ’04. 

Dr. William James Rolfe, h ’59, the 
eminent Shakespearean editor, died in 
Cambridge on July 7. He was born in 
Newburyport, Dec. 10, 1827. His three 
sons are Harvard graduates: John C., 
81; George W., 85; and Charles J., ’90. 

Bowdoin College has conferred an 
honorary degree on Dr. Myles Standish, 
m 79. 

Thomas Hitchcock, / ’51, a financier 
and writer, who was prominent in the so- 
cial and literary life of New York City for 
many years, died there on June 20 of 
pneumonia. He was born in New York 
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City on Dec. 1, 1831; the son of William 
R. and Elithea Sands (Lockwood) Hitch- 
cock. He attended private schools and 
New York University, from which he was 
graduated in 1849 and then took the 
course in law at the Harvard Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar and prac- 
tised law from 1863 to 1868, but aban- 
doned it when he was requested by 
Charles A. Dana to become financial edi- 
tor of the Sun. He was meanwhile a con- 
tributor to many magazines. He remained 
with the Sun until after Dana’s death. 
He wrote mainly on financial and social 
topics and chronicled the doings of New 
York society. His financial articles of 
Monday mornings, which bore the signa- 
ture “Matthew Marshall,’’as well as his 
Sunday society chronicles, were widely 
read. Mr. Hitchcock was a shrewd in- 
vestor in the market, and on days of 
panics would quit his desk and go into 
the market for investment stocks. He 
published one book and he sometimes 
wrote literary articles for various news- 
papers. His recreation was literature 
and his favorite club the Century. He 
was a Republican in politics. In 1902 
he interposed an emphatic refusal, when 
the Metropolitan Opera House manage- 
ment wanted to throw several boxes 
there into one for the entertainment of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, to permit his 
box to be used in such a scheme. He 
owned his box and defied anybody to 
take his property away from him with- 
out his consent. “This whole matter 
of a royal box,” said he, “‘is a piece of 
snobbishness.” In 1855, he married at 
Walpole, N. H., Marie Louise Center, 
by whom he had three sons. 

Edwin Holland Terrell, / ’73, formerly 
United States Minister to Belgium, died 
at his home in San Antonio, Tex., on 
July 1. He was born in Brookville, Ind., 
on Nov. 21, 1848, the son of Rev. Wil- 
liamson Terrell, and Martha (Jarrell) 
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Terrell. He was graduated with honors 
from De Pauw University in 1871 and 
received several degrees from other uni- 
versities later in life, including that of 
LL.B. in 1873, from Harvard. He 
went abroad to study law and on his 
return began to practise at Indianapolis, 
but removed in 1877 to San Antonio, 
Tex. From 1889 until 1893 he was Amer- 
ican Minister to Belgium and served as 
plenipotentiary to the Slave Trade Con- 
ference at Brussels in 1889 and 1890, as 
he did in the latter year to the Customs 
Tariff Conference. He conducted ne- 
gotiations for the United States with the 
six Powers holding possessions in the 
Congo Basin and from them secured the 
Protocol of Dec. 22, 1890, granting the 
United States and its citizens full com- 
mercial privileges in the Congo Basin. 
He was a member in 1891 of the Com- 
mission Technique to revise the Berlin 
Treaty of 1885, under the “General Act 
of Brussels,” and in the same year he was 
plenipotentiary to negotiate a commer- 
cial treaty with the Congo Free State. 
He served as commissioner and vice- 
president of the International Mone- 
tary Conference at Brussels in 1892, and 
had performed various important dip- 
- lomatic services in behalf of the United 
States. By royal decree he was made 
a grand officier of the Order of Leopold. 
In 1901 he became president of the board 
of trustees of the Carnegie Library in 
San Antonio, and was a bank director 
in that city. He was a member of the 
Loyal Legion, was a 32d degree Mason 
and a Knight Templar. In August, 1874, 
he married Mary Maverick, who died 
while they were residents of the Ameri- 
can Legation at Brussels. In 1895 he 
married Lois Lasater. 

A. H. Lybyer, p ’09, associate pro- 
fessor of medieval and modern Europe- 
an history in Oberlin College, read a 
paper before the North Central History 
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Teachers’ Association at Chicago on 
April 2, on the subject, “The Use and 
Abuse of Notebooks in History Teach- 
ing.” Dr. Lybyer was recently appointed 
to the newly-created office of Advisor of 
Foreign Students in Oberlin College. 

Hylas Sabine, / ’64, died in Cambridge 
on July 24, aged 81. He was a native of 
Ohio, and served as state senator, au- 
ditor, and railroad commissioner. He was 
the father of Prof. W. C. Sabine, p ’88, 
Dean of the Harvard Scientific School, 
and latterly made his home with his son. 

Dr. Henry Stanley Warren, m ’00, one 
of the best known of the younger physi- 
cians in Boston, died at the Mass. Gen- 
eral Hospital on June 25 of cerebral 
hemorrhages. He was born at Bangor, 
Me., in 1873; was graduated from Frye- 
burg Academy and spent two years at 
Bowdoin College. In 1900 he was gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Medical School. 
He was house surgeon at the Boston 
Children’s Hospital for two years and 
later was associated with Dr. W. A. 
Brooks, Jr.,’87, in the medical care of the 
Harvard football team. Dr. Warren’s 
widow, who was Miss Mary Robinson 
of Bangor, and an infant son, survive. 

J. W. Eggleston, p ’01, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of geology 
and mineralogy at the Missouri School 
of Mines. He is a graduate of Amherst 
and of Harvard and has taught geology 
and mineralogy in the Colorado School 
of Mines and at Harvard. 

Dr. Harvey W. Cushing, m ’95, of 
Johns Hopkins University, has been ap- 
pointed chief of the surgical staff of the 
new Peter Bent Brigham Hospital at 
Boston. The hospital, which is the teach- 
ing hospital of the Harvard Medical 
School, will not be campleted until about 
1912. The fund has been accumulating 
for about 25 years and the original be- 
quest of $1,800,000 has grown to about 
$8,000,000. 
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*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by cr about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers of 
articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
cases, space will not permit mention of contribu- 
tions to the daily press. 


In the autumn Judge H. A. Shute, ’79, 
will bring out a new book called 
“Plupy.” 

Vol. 35 of the “Cyclopedia of Law 
and Procedure, ” covering the titles 
from “Sales to Shipment,” has been is- 
sued. 

Roscoe Ham, ’96, is author of a Ger- 
man Grammar, published by Ginn & Co. 

Prof. J. D. M. Ford, ’94, is general 
editor of Holt’s New Spanish Series, 
which will include “A Brief History of 
Spanish Literature” and “The Lyrics 
of Luis de Leon,” by Dr. Ford; Hartzen- 
busch’s La Coja y el Encogido,” by 
Prof. J. Geddes, Jr., ’80; “‘ Spanish Bal- 
lads,” by Dr. S. G. Morley, p99; and 
Valdes’s ‘La Hermana San Sulpicio,” by 
Prof. J. G. Gill, p ’05. 

“Theodore Roosevelt as an Under- 
graduate,” by Mr. Donald Wilhelm, now 
of the Harvard Graduate School, form- 
erly of Georgetown University, is the 
latest addition to the little library which 
has arrayed itself around the former 
President’s name during the absence 
just ended. As its author is a young 
man, he writes with more sympathy than 
biographers generally waste upon the 
salad days of their subjects. The book 
was published by Messrs. John W. 
Luce & Co. in tinge for the thirtieth 
Commencement since Mr. Roosevelt’s 
graduation. 

Hon. H. H. Sprague, ’64, discusses in 
a substantial pamphlet “The Founding 
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of Charlestown by the Spragues: a 
Glimpse of the Beginning of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Settlement.” He examines 
carefully the original records, criticizes 
the deductions drawn from them by 
modern historians, and concludes that 
the Spragues settled Charlestown in the 
latter part of 1628. He also gives a brief 
account of the three brothers, Ralph, 
Richard, and William, and a facsimile 
of the order creating the first board of 
selectmen in 1634. (Boston: W. B. 
Clarke Co.) 

Ivan Panin, ’82, has recently pub- 
lished a book entitled, “The Last 
Twelve Verses of Mark: Are They 
Genuine?” 

Prof. P. M. Buck, ’02, has edited 
Huxley’s “Lay Sermons and Address- 
es.”” i 

L. A. Coolidge, ’83, has written the 
life of the late Senator O. H. Platt of 
Connecticut, with the title “An Old- 
Fashioned Senator.” 

Whether you are a dog-lover or not, 
you cannot fail to like “Dogs and Men,” 
one of the most delightful short essays 
produced in many a long day. Its 
author, Henry C. Merwin, ’74, knows 
dogs as few humans do, and in a charm- 
ing style he reveals their inner nature. 
Perfect sympathy, joined with keen ob- 
servation, enables him to interpret them 
in terms of humanity. No wonder that 
any one who finds in dogs what Mr. Mer- 
win finds, holds them as the best of com- 
rades. Merely for the beautiful natural- 
ness and sincerity with which it is writ- 
ten his essay should be read. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, 60 cents net.) 

F. E. Chapman, Director of Music for 
the Cambridge Public Schools, and C. E. 
Whiting have compiled “The Apollo 
Collection of Songs for Male Voices.” 
Prepared especially for boys, it is in- 
tended for use in preparatory schools, 
colleges, and glee clubs. Only such musi- 
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cal selections are included as have 
proved attractive and beneficial to stu- 
dents of the high-school and college age. 
These selections are classified as follows: 
Miscellaneous Songs, Familiar Songs, 
Anthems, Hymns, and Patriotic Songs. 
A special feature is the writing of each 
part on a separate staff in the octave in 
which it is to be sung. This facilitates 
reading and assists musical interpreta- 
tion. Careful attention is paid to the 
range of each voice, and directions for 
the classification of voices are given in 
the foreword. 

Percy MacKaye, ’97, has published 
A Garland to Silvia, which he character- 
izesas “‘A Dramatic Reverie.”” He began 
it while a Senior at Harvard, and com- 
pleted it two years later. That he should 
print it now is a good omen; for it im- 
plies that Mr. MacKaye’s other work is 
already in sufficient demand to warrant 
the publication of his earliest experi- 
ment. The new dramatic revival in 
America — of which Mr. MacKaye is 
one of the pioneers — is growing to such 
proportions and significance that its 
budding manifestations (like this) have 
a double interest. (Macmillan. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 

For a popular exposition of the sub- 
ject we have seen nothing better than 
“What is Socialism?” by Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, ['96]. Mr. Kauffman 
understands the point of view of the 
average intelligent person who hears 
“Socialism’’ being discussed on all sides, 
but does not know precisely what it is. 
Mr. Kauffman enlightens him by logical 
steps. He shows that the public common- 
ly confounds Anarchism, or Communism, 
or Paternalism with Socialism, which is 
really the contradiction, or negative, of 
each of these. He states the general prin- 
ciples of the system, and describes how 
it is expected they would work if ap- 
plied. He devotes a special chapter to 
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Karl Marx, and another to the various 
forms of Socialist propaganda today. In 
an appendix he gives some of the his- 
toric documents of the movement. Al- 
though he writes with the evident pur- 
pose of making Socialism not merely 
plausible but acceptable, he is always 
candid; so that the reader feels that he 
is learning the fundamental ideals of the 
most discussed and least understood 
cause today. It is imperative that every 
American should know exactly what 
Socialism promises to do— because every 
year every citizen is expected to vote 
intelligently on measures avowedly So- 
cialistic. Nay, a Socialist “‘revolution” 
is thought by some to be impending — 
a crisis in which every man must take 
sides for or against. It is a duty, there- 
fore, for every citizen to be informed; 
and we can recommend Mr. Kauffman’s 
little book as an excellent guide to the 
rudiments of Socialism. He is clear, fair, 
and lively — qualities one does not 
generally find in sociological epitomes. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 

An admirable little book is “‘ Melodies 
of English Verse: Selections for Memo- 
rizing,” which Lewis K. Morse, ’92, has 
compiled. His purpose is to give speci- 
mens of the dominant English metres — 
iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and dac- 
tylic — chosen from among the recog- 
nized best poetry of England and Amer- 
ica. But each piece has its intrinsic 
merit as poetry, besides its illustrative 
value. The result is, an anthology of a 
hundred or more poems or parts of 
poems, which should be in the possession 
of every educated person. In an appen- 
dix, Prof. Morse adds sufficient hints on 
metrical technique for younger readers. 
But the book, beautifully printed and 
attractively bound, should appeal to 
young and old alike. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, 80 cents.) 
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H. Addington Bruce, Gr. Sch., 07, 
has a genuine talent for popularizing his- 
tory. His latest work, “Daniel Boone 
and the Wilderness Road,” describes the 
career of the greatest of trans-Allegheny 
pioneers, the prototype of the frontiers- 
men, trappers and guides, the stories of 
whose exploits delighted young readers 
a generation ago. But Mr. Bruce writes 
history, not a boy’s story of adventure; 
and he does it so well that his young 
readers will find in his volume plenty of 
excitement, while his older readers will 
discover that he has spared no pains to 
make his narrative historically correct 
as well as entertaining. It is a chronicle 
such as this that reminds us how recent 
the redeeming of that Wilderness which 
used to be called the West has been. Mr. 
Bruce is to be congratulated on his suc- 
cess. (Macmillan. Cloth, $1.50.) 

Volume V of “Harvard Economic 
Studies” maintains the high standard of 
its predecessors. It is entitled ‘* Wool- 
Growing and the Tariff,” and is by Dr. 
Chester W. Wright, ’61, now an in- 
structor in the University of Chicago. It 
is a solid work, which ought to be in the 
hands of every member of Congress, and 
of every person who, directly or indi- 
rectly, has a hand in our tariff-making. 
Dr. Wright follows the historic method, 
as the divisions of his work show. He 
begins with wool-growing before 1800; 
then takes up the advent of the merino, 
1800-15; next, the establishment of the 
industry on a commercial basis, 1816- 
30; then, the period of the East’s su- 
premacy, 1830-40; then, the rise of the 
Middle West, 1840-60; then the Civil 
War episode, 1860-70; next, the rise of 
the Far West, 1870-90; and finally, free 
wool and end of the westward move- 
ment, 1890-1907. Dr. Wright brings to- 
gether and digests a great deal of ma- 
terial. He shows an unexpected variety 
and complexity of forces, and proves the 
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superficiality and fallacious character of 
much of current discussion. He demon- 
strates that duties on wool are of little 
real importance in the growth of the in- 
dustry; and incidentally he also presents 
a history of the woolen manufacture, 
touches on many points in the history 
of American agriculture, and throws 
light upon a number of the broader pro- 
blems in the economic history of the 
United States. It is such works, based 
on economic and scientific facts, which 
must instruct the new generation of 
tariff-makers. Party prejudice, and per- 
sonal or corporate rapacity, could not 
dictate the schedules, if the American 
public had the information which Dr. 
Wright can give them. In addition to 
his text, he has a bibliography, tables of 
statistics, pertinent documents, and sev- 
eral charts. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2 net, postage, 17 cents.) 
The Anthology Society was a club of 
young men — only two or three of them 
were nearing forty — which flourished 
in Boston from 1803 to 1811 and devoted 
itself to intellectual and literary inter- 
ests. It edited and published The 
Monthly Anthology; or Magazine of Po- 
lite Literature — which was the fore- 
runner of the North American Review, 
and so, after a fashion, the pioneer of 
the American reviews and magazines 
which sprang up during the first half of 
the 19th century. Among the founders 
of the Society were J. S. J. Gardiner, 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston, Wil- 
liam Emerson, minister of the First 
Church and father of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, S. C. Thacher, J. S. Buckminster, 
William Tudor, Jr., William Wells, E. T. 
Dana, Dr. J. C. Warren, and Dr. James 
Jackson. George Ticknor, James Sav- 
age, Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Sidney Willard, 
Pres. J. T. Kirkland, and A. H. Everett 
were among its members. The minutes 
of the Society’s meetings were given in 
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1848 by George Ticknor to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, and now 
they have been edited under the direc- 
tion of the Boston Athenaeum, which is a 
lineal descendant of the Anthology So- 
ciety. M.A. DeWolfe Howe has writ- 
ten a capital introduction, and there are 
lists of articles, contributors, etc., be- 
sides many interesting portraits. The 
Society’s minutes are often very enter- 
taining per se, and they throw a flood of 
light on the state of letters in Boston 100 
years ago. The volume, issued by the 
Boston Athenaeum under the title of 
“ The Anthology Society,” is a fine speci- 
men of book-making. ($2; by post, $2.20.) 

Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, has com- 
piled a genealogy of the “Descendants 
of the Reverend Francis Higginson, first 
‘Teacher’ in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony of Salem, Massachusetts, and 
author of ‘New-Englands Plantation.’” 
It contains the vital records of 76 de- 
scendants, besides references to hun- 
dreds of collaterals. The arrangement 
is clear, and, thanks to an excellent use 
of different fonts, any entry can be 
quickly referred to. As a record of one 
of our oldest Yankee stocks, which has 
multiplied and endured, and in every 
generation has furnished valuable mem- 
bers to the community, the genealogy 
has interest for others besides the Hig- 
ginson family. Col. Higginson gives an 
account of Francis Higginson, and of 
the original Rev. John, Vicar of Clay- 
brooke, and in a supplementary note he 
registers the names of the six Higginsons 
who served the Union in the Civil War, 
viz.: Henry L., [’55], Major 1st Mass. 
Cavalry; James J., 57, Captain Ist Mass. 
Cavalry; Samuel S., ’63, Chaplain 9th 
U. S. Colored Infantry; Francis J., 
served in U. S. Navy, now Rear Ad- 
miral, U.S. N., retired, and Thomas W., 
’41, Colonel 38d U. S. Colored Troops, 
the first regiment of colored troops en- 
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listed in the service of the United States. 
A portrait of the Rev. Francis Higginson 
stands as frontispiece to the slender 
volume. (Privately printed.) 

“A Life for a Life ” is a new novel by 
Robert Herrick, ’90. In it he works up 
some of the sensational material which 
lies on the surface of American life. He 
shows us what the “men who do things” 
do. Also their relations — more or less co- 
hesive (usually less) — with their women. 
No doubt he can cite the precedent for 
each event, and tell who was the original 
of each character. But somehow we can- 
not take Mr. Herrick seriously in his 
recent role of moralist. Social and com- 
mercial iniquities were never reformed 
by presentation such as his. When the 
novelist turns muck-raker, and rakes by 
preference in certain foul heaps, we sus- 
pect that he has a perfectly definite 
motive. But just now the “fictionist” 
muck-rakers are at a disadvantage in 
America; because they have to compete 
with official investigating committees on 
the one hand and with the salacious press 
on the other. It seems almost a waste of 
time to read a 450-page novel, when in 
the column of a newspaper you can get 
an epitome of the revelations in the Bal- 
linger Case, or the Sugar Trust Trial, or 
have a report of the Rockefeller Investi- 
gation, or the confessions of Orchard. 
(Macmillan. $1.50.) 

Dr. F. W. C. Lieder, p ’07, has trans- 
lated for the National Monetary Com- 
mission ‘The Reichsbank, 1876-1900,” 
which was issued by the Reichsbank in 
1900. It is needless to say that this is an 
official source for students of German 
banking. It is issued as Senate Document 
No. 408, 61st Congress; Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

The most comprehensive summary of 
the banking history of the great crises of 
1873, 1884, 1893, and 1907 which has yet 
been prepared, is embodied in a mono- 
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graph by Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, 94, of 
Harvard University, which has recently 
been issued by the National Monetary 
Conmission. Prof. Sprague enters into a 
careful analysis and presents also in an 
appendix several of the most authorita- 
tive articles which have heretofore been 
written on these subjects by secretaries 
of the treasury and comptrollers of the 
currency and by such specialists as A. D. 
Noyes of the New York Evening Post; 
Dr. A. P. Andrew, p ’96, now assistant 
secretary of the treasury, and the chair- 
man of the New York clearing house 
committee. 

Pamphlets Received. “‘Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse and Harvard University,” 
by W. C. Lane, ’81; reprinted from Pro- 
ceedings of Cambridge Hist. Soc., vol. 
4.—“Two Forgotten Pamphleteers” 
(from Proceedings of Mass. Histor. Soc., 
March, 1910) and “A Bibliographical 
Puzzle”’ (from Publications of Mass. Col- 
onial Soc., vol. 13), by A. McF. Davis, 
s ’54.— “‘Anachronism in Shakespeare 
Criticism” (from Modern Philology, April, 
1910) by E.E. Stoll, 95. —‘‘ The Found- 
ing of Charlestown by the Spragues: 
A Glimpse of the Beginning of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Settlement,” by Henry H. 
Sprague, ’64 (W. B. Clarke & Co.: Bos- 
ton). 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 


American Journal of Theology. (July.) ‘‘ The 
Possible Idealism of a Pluralist,’’ A. H. Lloyd, 
"86. 

Atlantic. (June.) “An Optimist’s View of 
the Iron-Ore Supply,’ H. M. Howe, ’69. (July.) 
‘**A Problem in Civilization,” B. Adams, °70; 
* Poor Old Todie,”’ H. J. Smith, p ’04; ‘* Learn- 
ing,” J. J. Chapman, ’84, (Aug.) ‘*In Praise of 
Politicians,’ 8. M. Crothers, p 99. 

Classical Journal. (June.) ‘‘ Widening the 
Past,” D. P. Lockwood, °03. 

Cosmopolitan. (Sept.) “Those that Stand 
Still,” R. W. Kauffman, ['96]. 

Hibbert Journal. (Apr.) “The Futility of 
Absolutism,”’ R. B. Perry, p ’97. 

Internat. Studio. (June.) ‘Portrait Minia- 
tures by Miss E. Dix,’’ N. J. O’Conor, ’07. 
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McClure’s. (Aug.) ‘*The Moral Equivalent 
of War,” W. James, m ’69. 

Metropolitan. (July.) ‘The Educational Un- 
rest,’? H. Miinsterberg, / ’01. 

Outing. (July.) ‘* Adrift in the Louisiana 
Marsh,”’ H. K. Job, ’88. 

Popular Science Monthly. (May.) ‘ The Pro- 
phecy of Francis Bacon, 1560-1910,” R. B. Per- 
ry, p 97. 

Proceedings Amer. Inst. of Electrical Engin- 
eers. (June.) ‘Vector Power in Alternating- 
Current Circuits,” A. E. Kennelly. 

Scribner's. (June-Aug.) ‘African Game 
Trails,” T. Roosevelt, '80; ‘*On Horseback to 
Kingdom Come,’’ J. Fox, Jr., ’83. 

World’s Work. (Aug.) ‘How the Wrights 
discovered Flight,” A. W. Page, °05; ‘* Two 
Hindrances to Peace,’’ C. W. Eliot, 53. (Sept.) 
‘The Control of Water Power,’’ H. L. Higgin- 
son, [55]; ‘Are the Colleges doing their Job,” 
A. W. Page, ’05. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— An American Citizen: The Life of 
William Henry Baldwin, Jr., 85. By 
John Graham Brooks, ¢’75. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. -Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net.) This is a noble memorial to one of 
the finest Americans of the younger gen- 
eration. To accomplish what Baldwin 
accomplished; to have deserved to stand 
as a symbol of what is best in our civic 
and business life; to die at 42, mourned 
by thousands as a personal friend, and 
respected by the leaders of the nation; 
and to have his life-story told by so sym- 


. pathetic a biographer as Mr. Brooks, 


was a lot which the most ambitious 
might envy. One of the beautiful things 
about Baldwin’s life and this account of 
it is its naturalness. He moved simply, 
unaware that any one else would move 
otherwise. His great influence he shed 
unconsciously. There were certain things 
to be done, and he did them; certain 
principles to be upheld, and he upheld 
them — just as a pilot steers his ship, 
whether in fog, or storm, or shine, and 
thinks himself no more heroic than the 
cook down below preparing dinner for the 
fussy passengers. “It’s all in the day’s 
work.” If ever the force of right princi- 
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ples was demonstrated, it was through 
Baldwin’s career. From his first plunge 
into railroading in Michigan, where, 
after laborious days, he nourished his 
soul on Emerson and Marcus Aurelius, 
he never hesitated. He never paltered 
with his conscience, never slipped easily 
into that state of mind in which men of 
whatever profession or business accept 
the standards they find, and try to quiet 
their consciences by protesting that they 
are as good as their fellows. Baldwin 
kept his own standard. The wonder is 
that he was not in the least a prig. Prob- 
ably no other high official of any great 
corporation in his time equaled him in 
his innate power to deal with men of all 
classes. If there was a strike on the rail- 
road, if there were dissensions among the 
directors, Baldwin was the inevitable 
peacemaker. He spoke as man to man 
with everybody. He was intensely in- 
terested in the welfare of the poorest 
hands. He had a passion for justice, and 
refused to be himself a privileged person. 
He looked down on nobody; so he never 
talked down. Of course, an equipment 
of righteousness like his could not have 
done its work, unless it had been wedded 
to a very remarkable ability for practi- 
cal affairs. Very early he made himself 
an expert in several great branches of 
railroading. That gave him his oppor- 
tunity to exert his influence over a broad 
field. How he went up from post to post, 
till he became president of the Southern 
R.R. and then of the Long Island R.R.; 
how he worked for the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, as a means of helping to solve the 
Negro Problem; how, when a Committee 
of Fifteen was appointed to fight corrup- 
tion in Greater New York, he was 
chosen to be its chairman; these and 
many other matters are told in Mr. 
Brooks’s fine biography. That Cassatt, 
president of the Pennsylvania R.R., 
should have suffered Baldwin, a re- 
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former, to remain as president of a tribu- 
tary road, those who knew Cassatt re- 
garded as the highest tribute to Baldwin. 
This biography is alive in every page. 
Mr. Brooks writes con amore, because in 
Baldwin he has an exponent of those 
methods and idealg in civic and business 
affairs which, like every high-souled man 
or woman, he hopes to see prevail. The 
book is a flesh-and-blood book; up-to- 
date, for it abounds in the experience 
which hems us all in; hopeful, because it 
records the actual victories of a very 
attractive young man who, only yester- 
day, as it seems, was a magnetic under- 
graduate at Harvard. 

— American Problems, from the Point 
of View of a Psychologist. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg, h ’01. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 net.) 
Those of us who dwell far from academic 
circles are always a little amused (but 
respectfully, be it said) when we meet 
some don from the charméd circle, who, 
on being asked about a colleague, re- 
plies, ““Ob, he’s popular, you know.” 
There is something in the tone with 
which that word “popular” is uttered, 
as final as the verdicts of Rhadaman- 
thus. The present reviewer has some- 
times heard Dr. Miinsterberg criticized 
in a similar spirit. “Why doesn’t he 
stick to the time reactions of the aliment- 
ary canal of the frog, instead of med- 
dling with prohibition and temperance?” 
one pundit from Cambridge asked us 
with some irritation. For ourselves, we 
do not agree at all with this point of 
view: on the contrary, we are glad that 
Dr. Miinsterberg refuses to fix his atten- 
tion exclusively on any alimentary canal. 
We find this volume of his most enter- 
taining; and, as we dwell in a modest 
little nook where home-made omni- 
science is limited to a single individual — 
to wit, the town clerk, — we have even 
derived stimulus from some of Dr. Miin- 
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sterberg’s ideas. In Cambridge, it is 
whispered, ideas grow so luxuriantly, 
like bamboos in a jungle, that nobody 
sets any value on them; but here our 
home-made ideas are few and far be- 
tween, and we gratefully import as many 
as we can from outside. Now what Dr. 
Miinsterberg has to say about American 
nerves seems to us to be very interest- 
ing, likewise well worth hearing. It may 
not be exactly new, but neither are 
nerves. And so when he demonstrates 
that bridge, teas, smatterings, motor- 
scorching, and general restlessness con- 
stitute for women intemperance quite 
as pronounced and as pernicious as the 
cocktails and highballs and cigarettes to 
which men resort, we heartily agree with 
him. We only wish that he would out- 
line a remedy. How is the widespread 
craving for mental and nervous decon- 
centration to be checked? What are you 
going to do to the railroad president 
who, after twelve hours of intense strain 
over business, demands the temporary 
intellectual dissipation of the vaudeville 
or of the ballet, or the oblivion which 
whiskey and soda bestow? He ought to 
‘spend his evening in improving reading 
or intelligent conversation; but if he 
takes up a book, it is not Mr. Bryce’s or 
Mr. Lowell’s, but the trashiest novel. 
Let us hope that Dr. Miinsterberg will 
dare to emerge once more into “popu- 
larity,” and tell America what to do. 
His “Prohibition and Temperance,” 
which roused such a storm a couple of 
years ago, is a fair presentation of one 
side of a great question — a side, more- 
over, that ought to be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Whether it is the right side, how 
can an amateur know? For if the ama- 
teur listens to the world-renowned phy- 
siologist, X, he must believe that one 
drop of alcohol inevitably checks the 
flow of gastric juice and corrodes a 
square inch of liver; whereas, the equally 
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celebrated and trustworthy expert, Y, 
declares that alcohol promotes the flow 
of gastric juice and imparts to the liver 
the blush of perfect health. The ama- 
teur, between these conflicting dicta, re- 
fuses to decide; but if he has ever been 
down East he knows that prohibition, 
as practised there for politics only, is a 
rank humbug, the source of hypocrisy 
and corruptien, and that the State of 
Maine is synonymous with the State of In- 
toxication. And so, without taking sides, 
he hears Dr. Miinsterberg gladly. When 
the learned psychologist suggests that 
the capacities of the young may be deter- 
mined by psychology, and their choice of 
a vocation thereby assisted, he makes us 
hope that his suggestion will be put to 
the test. What he says on Eusapia Pal- 
ladino, on the psychology of the stock 
market, and on Esperanto is all enter- 
taining. We wish that more of the very 
learned scholars would condescend to 
write books that can be understanded of 
the people. 

— The Numeration, Calendar Systems, 
and Astronomical Knowledge of the 
Mayas. By Charles P. Bowditch, ’63. 
(Privately printed. University Press, 
Cambridge.) Mr. Bowditch has been a 
generous and unfailing benefactor of the 
Peabody Museum since its beginning, 
and has promoted in every possible way 
its explorations in Central America and 
its study of Central American monu- 
ments and civilization. Now he has 
produced this remarkable volume on 
“Maya Numeration, Calendar and As- 
tronomy,”’ which bears witness to his own 
exhaustive proficiency in one branch — 
and that probably the most important 
—of Maya lore. Mr. Bowditch mod- 
estly implies that his work is chiefly 
that of a collator, but in fact it displays 
at every point his acuteness and know- 
ledge. While he gives due credit to 
Perez, Brinton, Goodman, Seler, and the 
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rest, he does not hesitate to differ from 
them. The immense labor he has per- 
formed would suffice for the demonstra- 
tion of half a dozen new Bacon ciphers. 
It would be impossible, short of a de- 
tailed essay, even to sum up his conclu- 
sions. Of very great value are the large 
number of plates, in which appear 
clearly-drawn reproductions of the orig- 
inal Maya signs and inscriptions. The 
student, by simply turning to these, can 
verify for himself the interpretations in 
the text. Mr. Bowditch prints his work 
“for the use of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University.” Kap 

— Sport and Travel in the Far East. 
By J. C. Grew, ’02. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 80 illustrations, 
$3 net.) The Far East which Mr. Grew 
describes begins at Singapore and in- 
cludes India, — with Cashmere and 
Baltistan, — and China, besides a trip to 
New Zealand. He writes a straightfor- 
ward narrative of travel, in which de- 
scriptions of places and monuments are 
interspersed with accounts of the cus- 
toms of the natives and the habits of 
game. Mr. Grew visited most of the 
well-known cities, yet even along the 
beaten track he has many interesting 
things to report, and in the wilds he de- 
scribes, many novel scenes or happenings. 
In his chapters you can climb the Hima- 
layas without fatigue, explore the Hindu 
cities without being offended in sight or 
in smell, and hobnob with some of your 
strangest fellow creatures without per- 
sonal discomfort. To hunters, Mr. Grew’s 
account of his pursuit of game will be 
specially interesting, and will rouse their 
enthusiasm and envy. The many views 
with which he illustrates his travels are 
beautifully reproduced. His book will 
rank among the best in its field. 

— Scotch-Irish Pioneers in Ulster and 
America. By Charles K. Bolton, ’90. 
(Bacon & Brown: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
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illustrated, $2.) Mr. Bolton, the libra- 
rian of the Boston Athenaeum, has pro- 
duced a book that has several claims to 
attention. In the first place it is a study 
of the character and habits of the Scotch- 
Irish in their Ulster home. Next, it sur- 
veys the historical causes which led them 
to migrate in 1718 and the subsequent 
years to the American colonies. Thirdly, 
it describes with satisfactory detail the 
experiences of the first-comers in Boston. 
Again, it chronicles the planting of their 
settlements in New England, and in 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina. Fin- 
ally, in appendices, Mr. Bolton reprints 
lists of ships, families, and places, and 
other illustrative material. Incidentally, 
it should be noted, he refers to the pro- 
minent members of families and to the 
founders or leaders of settlements. Any 
American who can trace back to Scotch- 
Irish ancestry will find something of 
special interest in these pages. The work 
has been done with great care, and has 
involved much investigation. It reads 
easily, however, and is free from the dry- 
ness of the ordinary genealogist. One 
cannot lay it down without reflecting 
on the vast contrast between the value 
of the contribution to the upbuilding of 
this nation of the Scotch-Irish and that 
of the Celts. The volume has many il- 
lustrations. 

— The Southern South. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, ’80, Professor of History 
at Harvard. (Appleton: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) Prof. Hart’s 
interest in the South and the Negro 
Problem dates many years back. Not 
content to study the problem from 
books, he has at various times traveled 
through the South from end to end, 
lived there for months at a time, and in- 
terviewed Southerners of every shade of 
opinion — and of skin. He has embod- 
ied his experiences in articles in the Bos- 
ton Transcript and in the North American 
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Review, and in a course of lectures at the 
Lowell Institute. No Northerner’s opin- 
ions have been so widely, so hotly dis- 
cussed in the South, as his have been. 
And now, when he has put his material, 
digested and carefully arranged, into a 
book, he enables readers everywhere to 
judge his contributions as a whole. The 
first point to insist upon is his compre- 
hensiveness. His views on the Negro, 
which, when printed in separate articles, 
seemed to many Southerners radical, are 
now seen to be a part of a whole, and not 
the whole. For Mr. Hart does not con- 
ceive of the Negroes as an encysted ele- 
ment (so to speak) in the South; but asa 
factor which acts upon the whites and is 
acted upon by them. Neither race is to 
be considered by itself; neither can say, 
“‘We will pursue our destiny irrespect- 
ive of the other.” White, black, and 
yellow — they are individually bound 
together. Now the great value of Mr. 
Hart’s book seems to us to consist in his 
keeping this solidarity constantly in 
mind. Merely to enumerate the fields 
he investigates — economic, industrial, 
educational, political, moral and social 
— would require an article. He furn- 
ishes great bodies of statistics, as well 
as of opinions by many representative 
persons; and in conclusion he discusses 
the remedies suggested. It is evident 
that with increasing knowledge of the 
South he does not regard the solution as 
either so easy or so near as many North- 
erners believe. While he is always an 
open advocate of justice to the Negro, he 
is ready to hear the other side, and to re- 
port it fairly. His book, which is written 
with his characteristic verve, ought to 
do much towards enlightening public 
opinion — which must be the first step 
towards a solution of the problem. 

— John Lothrop Motley and his Fam- 
ily. Further Letters, and Records. Ed- 
ited by his daughter and Herbert St. 
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John Mildmay. (John Lane Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, numerous illustra- 
tions, $5 net, post, 25 cents extra.) In 
point of age, John Lothrop Motley, a 
graduate of the Class of 1831, was the 
third of the quartet of great historians 
whom Harvard trained during the ear- 
lier decades of the 19th century. Wil- 
liam H. Prescott graduated in 1814, 
George Bancroft in 1817, Motley in 
1831, and Francis Parkman in 1844. In 
spite of the radical changes in historical 
study during the past 70 years, and of 
the accumulation of immense stores of 
new material, the works of all these four 
are still alive, and bid fair to enjoy a long 
existence. Even Bancroft, in whose field 
the greatest changes have occurred, will 
always remain the national American 
historian, to be referred to and consulted 
long after he has ceased to be read sys- 
tematically. But Motley’s histories are 
still in great demand, as the popular edi- 
tions of them, at home and abroad, at- 
test; and although he has been dead for 
over thirty years, the tradition of his in- 
teresting personality is still so living and 
so wide-spread, that this new volume 
will be welcome to many readers. Dr. 
Holmes’s biography, and the “Letters” 
edited by G. W. Curtis, published soon 
after Motley’s death, did much to in- 
form the general public of his rare qual- 
ities as a man; these new memorials, 
edited by Motley’s daughter, contain 
much intimate material which corrobor- 
ates and extends Dr. Holmes’s volume. 
That Motley’s career was international 
doubles the interest in his biography. 
The young Bostonian who at Gittingen 
in the early thirties became a boon com- 
panion of young Otto von Bismarck, 
was unconsciously linking his name with 
that of a future world celebrity, and 
among the interesting and important 
letters published here ‘are some that 
passed between them. The bulk of the 
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volume, indeed, is devoted to Motley’s 
European experiences, and it has many 
interesting comments on the events that 
were passing and on the men who were 
supposedly shaping them. Motley had 
an extraordinary social gift, so that, even 
before his ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic” 
made him famous, he was on intimate 
relations with “‘society” in London. So- 
ciety meant then, not merely the aristo- 
cracy and the fashionables, but the 
men and women of eminence in litera- 
ture, art, and poljtics; and with them, 
Motley mixed on equal terms. We may 
wonder, perhaps, how any one could en- 
joy this life to the full, as he did, and yet 
find time or energy to pursue his histor- 
ical work. As Minister at Vienna, he was 
thrown into a different world, about 
which the letters here printed give mapy 
entertaining details. His frequent jour- 
neys on the Continent brought him into 
contact with many other groups of ac- 
quaintances; while his constant com- 
munications with home furnish news of 
America, local or national, that serve to 
lend variety. The contents of the vol- 
ume are miscellaneous, as they should 
be, and therein lies the charm of such 
biographical memorials. There are a 
score of interesting illustrations, in- 
cluding an amusing silhouette of Bis- 
marck as a student. 

— A Labrador Spring. By Charles W. 
Townsend, ’81. (Dana Estes & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 
Dr. Townsend is a well-known Boston 
physician who long ago made a hobby of 
ornithology. The study of birds led him 
into the open, and after producing a 
careful monograph on the birds of Essex 
County (Mass.) he went farther afield — 
to Labrador. His first trip to the North 
resulted in an excellent volume, “Along 
the Labrador Coast.’’ Now he issues, in 
“A Labrador Spring,” the account of his 
trip in May and June, 1909. Although 
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Dr. Townsend’s interest is primarily in 
ornithology, he has the well-rounded 
naturalist’s curiosity for all things in na- 
ture, and the true physician’s sympathy 
with the varying forms of human nature. 
So his book offers a collection of many 
topics, shifting scenes, and scientific 
facts. He writes with deep and sober en- 
thusiasm. Asshowing his power of obser- 
vation, and how true and nobly simple 
is his gift of expression, take this single 
description: “To sleep out under the 
stars in cool, pure air, free from mos- 
quitoes or flies of any sort, to breathe in 
the fragrance of the balsam and the sea, 
to be gently rocked by the subdued 
ocean waves in protected harbors, to be 
lulled to sleep by the lapping of the wa- 
ter against the boat’s sides, by the calls 
of the sandpiper and the evening hymn 
of the robin; to awake to the song of the 
fox sparrow and the white-throat on the 
shores, and the love-cooing of the eider 
on the water, — this was indeed good 
and productive of heart’s content.” It 
would be difficult to improve on that! 
Dr. Townsend’s account of the Labrador 
people — whites and Esquimaux — will 
interest readers whom Dr. Grenfell’s 
mission work has stirred. His photo- 
graphs add to the vivid impression made 
by his clear and honest style. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


What is Socialism? By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman, [’96]. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

Enchanted Ground. An Episode in the Life 
of a Young Man. By Harry James Smith, p ’04. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.20 net.) 

The Meddlings of Eve. By William J. Hop- 
kins, (’85]. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

The New Laokoon. An Essay on the Confu- 
sion of the Arts. By Irving Babbitt, ’89. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. : Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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An American Citizen: The Life of William 
Henry Baldwin, Jr., ’85. By John Graham 
Brooks, ¢ 75. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, portraits, $1.50 net.) 

Descendants of the Reverend Francis Higgin- 
son. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson, °41. 
(Privately printed.) 

Scotch-Irish Pioneers in Ulster and America. 
By Charles Knowles Bolton, ’90. (Bacon & 
Brown: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $2.) 

The Apollo Collection of Songs for Male 
Voices. By Frederick E. Chapman, Director of 
Music for the Cambridge Public Schools, and 
Charles E. Whiting, formerly Teacher of Music 
in the Boston Public Schools. (Ginn: Boston. 
Cloth, $1.) 

A Garland to Sylvia. A Dramatic Reverie. 
By Percy MacKaye, ’97. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Wool-Growing and the Tariff. A Study in the 
Economic History of the United States. By 
Chester Whitney Wright, ’01, Ph.D., Instructor 
in the University of Chicago. Harvard Eco- 
nomic Studies. V. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

John Lothrop Motley and his Family. Fur- 
ther Letters and Records. Edited by his Daugh- 
ter and Herbert St. John Mildmay. (John Lane: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $5 net, post- 
age, 25 cents.) 

The Southern South. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, ’80. (D. Appleton & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 

Dogs and Men. By Henry C. Merwin, '74. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, 60 cents net.) 

Sport and Travel in the Far East. By J. C. 
Grew, 02. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, 80 illustrations, $3 net.) 

The Anthology Society. Journal, with an In- 
troduction by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, ’87. (Pub- 
lished by the Boston Athenaeum. Cloth, large 
8vo, $2.) 

The Numeration, Calendar Systems, and As- 
tronomical Knowledge of the Mayas. By Charles 
P. Bowditch, 63. (Cambridge : University Press. 
Privately printed. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 340, plates.) 

A Life for a Life. By Robert Herrick, ’90. 
(Macmillan : New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

American Problems. By Hugo Miinsterberg, 
h’01, Professor of Psychology at Harvard. (Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.60 
net.) 

A Labrador Spring. By Charles Wendell 
Townsend, ’81. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road. By 
H. Addington Bruce. (Macmillan Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Melodies of English Verse. Edited by Lewis 
Kennedy Morse, '92. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents.) 


Marriages. 
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The Reichsbank. 1876-1900. National Mone- 
tary Commission. Translated by Dr. Frederick 
W. C. Lieder, p’07. (Senate Document, 408; 
61st Congress. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. . 


1874. Charles Sherburne Penhallow to 
Jane Smith Rorter, at Beverly, 
July 21, 1910. 

1882. Frederic William Rhinelander to 
Constance Satterlee, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 28, 1910. 
James Hayward Bacon to Bessie 
Tysen, at Philadelphia, Pa., June 
29, 1910. 

Edward Stanley Abbot to Marion 
Wetherill, at Philadelphia, May 
26, 1910. 

Frederick Joseph Macleod to 
Elizabeth Gwendolin Conner, at 
West Somerville, June 21, 1910. 
William Maury Weed to Julia 
Victoria Kauffmann, at New York 
N. Y., Dec. 29, 1909. 

Arthur Mayer Wolfson to Mildred 
Hartmann, at Chicago, IIl., July 
17, 1910. 

William Scott Wadsworth to 
Frances Elizabeth Diel, at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1910. 
Andrew James Peters to Martha 
R. Phillips, at N. Beverly, June 
23, 1910. 

Edward Henry Warren to Elinor 
Foster, at Baltimore, Md., May 
28, 1910. . 
William Earnest Blodgett to 
Mary Charlotte Bishop, at New 
York, N. Y., June 2, 1910. 
Henry Arthur Cassebeer to Mrs. 
E. G. Peak, at London, Eng,, 
Sept. 29, 1909. 
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1896. George Luther Lincoln to Eliza- 
beth Marion Gulick, at Madrid, 
Spain, July 26, 1910. 
John Mason Boutwell to Esther 
Craeme Miner, at Lawrenceville, 
N. J., Jan. 22, 1910. 

Henry Ingersoll Bowditch to 
Eleanor Pratt McQueen, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 26, 1910. 
[1898.] Charles Elmer Bown to Anne 

Louise Hay at Summit, N. J., 
June 10, 1909. 

Lawrence Joseph Henderson to 
Edith Laurence Thayer, at Cam- 
bridge, June 1, 1910. 

Henry Howe Richards to Julia 
Coolidge, at Boston, June 8, 1910. 
Mansfield Estabrook to Helen 
Slocum Nichols, at New York, 
N. Y., May 12, 1910. 

Donald McKay Frost to Mary 

Mitchell Ryerson, at Lake Forest, 
Ill., July 14, 1910. 

Paul Munroe Keene to Mrs. Sally 
Mabel Blaikie Sise, at Lynn, May 
25, 1910. 

Langdon Pearse to Eleanor How- 
ard Dean, at Weston, June 1, 
1910. 

Percy Arad Atherton to Louise 
Newhall Valpey, at Boston, June 
4, 1910. 

Walter Prichard Eaton to Elise 
Morris Underhill, at New York, 
N. Y., June 24, 1910. 

Samuel Forbes Rockwell to Mar- 
ion Campbell Plunkett, at Pitts- 
field, June 2, 1910. 

George Rust Bedinger to Harriet 
Anderson McGill, at Auburn, 
Md., Dec. 29, 1908. 

. Chester Wellington Nichols to 

«Mary Frances Kimball, at Brook 

line, June 8, 1910. 

. Ernest Alfred Wye to Ruth Froth- 
ingham Gray, at Medford, June 8, 
1910. 


1898. 


1898. 
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1902. Paul March Brown to Frances 
Dunton Wood, at Natick, March 
22, 1910. 

William Francis Chase to Maude 

Williston Clark, at Auburndale, 

April 21, 1910. 

Edward William Cecil Jackson to 

Eleanor Cary Abercrombie, at 

Albany, N. Y., June 11, 1910. 

Thomas Charles Knowles,* to 

Emily Morgan Rotch, at New 

Bedford, April 9, 1910. 

Barrett Wendell, Jr., to Barbara 

Higginson, at Pride’s Crossing, 

June 18, 1910. 

Eugene Floyd Du Bois to Re- 

beckah Rutter, at Irvington-on- 

the-Hudson, N. Y., June 4, 1910. 

[1903.] Philip Fox to Agnes Whiting, at 
Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 1, 1909. 

1903. Merton Elkanah Grush to Marion 
Stearns, at Chicago, IIl., June 15, 
1910. 

[1903.] George Wright Hinckley to 
Mary Florence Pettigrew, at Ja- 
maica Plain, June 18, 1910. 

1903. Lawson Valentine Pulsifer to 
Ethel Burke, at Chicago, IIL, 
June 25, 1910. 

1903. Conyers Read to Edith Coulson 
Kirk, at Lansdowne, Pa., June 14, 
1910. 

. Avery Lowell Bennett to Eliza- 
beth Hannah Lippincott, at 
Moorestown, N. J., June 16, 1910. 

. Alexander Forbes to Charlotte 
Irving Grinnell, at New York, 
N. Y., June 9, 1910. 

1904. Hugh Minturn to Ruth Winsor, at 
Brookline, June 4, 1910. 

1905. Henry Chandler Egan to Nina 
McNally, at Chicago, Ill., June 
29, 1910. 

1905. Charles Warren Fowle to Claire 
Marie Jaquith at Woburn, June 
16, 1910. 

1905. Swinburne Hale to Beatrice Forbes- 


1903. 
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Robertson, at New York, N. Y., 
June 30, 1910. 

. Albert Stearns Kendall to Har- 
riet Reed Means, at Geneva, N. 
Y., July 27, 1910. 

. Remington Olmsted to Florence 
Calvert Foy, at Los Angeles, Cal. 
June 3, 1910. 

. Sidney James Watts to Marjorie 
Loose, at Pittsburgh, Pa., May 
20, 1910. 

. Roger Henry Clarke to Janet 
Thomson Carter, at East Orange, 
N. J., June 1, 1910. 

. William Eugene Hartwell, Jr., to 
Ruth Whitten Hills, at Somer- 
ville, July 6, 1910. 

. Charles Putnam Middleton to 
Gwendolyn Anne Parker Jolly, at 
Seattle, Wash., April 16, 1910. 

. Wallace Dunbar Dexter, Jr., to 
Marion Howe Gregory, at Fram- 
ingham, June 25, 1910. 

. Gorham Waller Harris to Mary 
Louise Dyer, at Somerville, June, 
8, 1910. 

. Walter Whyte Winship to Filor- 
ence Woodman Bearse, at Mal- 
den, June 15, 1910. 

. Gasper Griswold Bacon to Pris- 
cilla Toland, at White Marsh, Pa., 
July 16, 1910. 

. Robert Wesley Breed to Beatrice 
R. Grumbine, at Brookline, Feb. 
15, 1910. 

. Snowden Andrews Fahnestock to 

Elizabeth Bertron, at New York, 

N. Y., June 1, 1910. 

Anson Burgess Handy to Clara 

Grace Jones, at Waverley, June 

14, 1910. 

[1908.] Julius Harrah to Constance 

Morgan Raymond, at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., June 2, 1906. 
1908. Elliot Baker Hughes to Mary 
Durgin, at Belmont, June 7, 1910. 
1908. Samuel Eliot Morison to Eliza- 


1908. 
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beth Shaw Greene, at Boston, 
May 28, 1910. 

1908. Roland Clifton Shiere to Hazel 
Josephine West, at Cambridge, 
April 18, 1910. 

1908. Walter Moreland Stone to Ruth 
May MacGown, at Somerville, 
June 1, 1910. 

1908. Robert Allen Stranahan to Agnes 
McColl, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 3, 1908. 

1908. Frederick Henry Toye to Mar- 
guerite Banks, at New York, N. 
Y., Feb. 2, 1910. 

{1908.] Kenneth Shaw Usher to Mary 
Wellington Dodd, at Belmont, 
Oct. 7, 1909. 

1908. Samuel Dennis Warren to Helen 
Thomas, at Pride’s Crossing, 
June 11, 1909. 

1909. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., to 
Eleanor Butler Alexander, at New 
York, N. Y., June 20, 1910. 

S.B. 1900. William Warren Dixon to 
Ethel Field Fisher, at Chicago, IIl., 
June 15, 1910. 

S.B. 1903. Henry Anthony Minton to 
Julia Maria Gallegos, at Mission 
San Jose, Cal., May 16, 1910. 

LL.B. 1907. Joseph Warren Downs to 
Ethel May Sinclair, at South 
Boston, June 15, 1910. 

LL.B. 1910. Frances Le Baron Robbins, 
Jr., to Frances Cleveland Lamont, 
at Milbrook, N. Y., June 18, 1910. 


NECROLOGY. 


May 1 To Juty 31, 1910. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 
PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 7 





’ Any one having information of the decease of 
any Graduate or Temporary Member of any de- 
partment of the University, is asked to send it to 
the Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 33 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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1677. 


1727. 


1841. 


Graduates. 


The College. 
Thomas Scottow, b. 80 June, 
1659; d. in England in 1698 or 
1699. 
Thomas Brintnall, b. 17 Oct., 
1708, at Boston; d. in 1732. 
John Shepard Keyes, b. 19 Sept., 
1821, at Concord; d. at Boston, 
15 May, 1910. 


. Frederick Warren Harris, b. 


6 March, 1823, at Lancaster; d. 
at Montreal, P. Q., 13 July, 
1863. 


. John Austin Stevens, b. 21 Jan., 


1827, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Newport, R. I., 16 June, 1910. 


. George Lovell Cary, b. 10 May, 


1830, at Medway; d. at Calgary, 
Alberta, Can., 25 June, 1910. 


. Francis William Hilliard, b. 18 


July, 1832, at [Dracut]; d. at 
Memphis, Tenn., 24 July, 1910. 


. John Perry Allison, b. 28 July, 


1831, at Peterboro, N. H.; d. 
at Sioux City, Iowa, 14 July, 
1910. 


. George Dexter, b. 22 July, 1834, 


at Boston; d. at Pride’s Crossing, 
2 July, 1910. 


. Charles Fairchild, b. 10 April, 


1838, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 
Newport, R. I., 7 July, 1910. 


. William Edward Skillings, b. 23 


Oct., 1843, at Boston; d. at 
Bryant’s Pond, Me., 25 June, 
1910. 


. John Winthrop Spooner, M.D., 


b. 20 Sept., 1845, at Dorchester; 
d. at Hingham, 19 June, 1910. 


. James Bourne Ayer, M.D., b. 6 


Jan., 1849, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 14 May, 1910. 


. James Rogers Rich, b. 27 May, 


1847, at Boston; d. at Marble- 
head, 17 July, 1910. 
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. Alfred Rodman, b. 19 July, 1848, 


at Dedham; d. at Dedham, 4 
July, 1910. 


. Henry Eveleth Hill, b. 16 July, 


1850, at Worcester; d. at Worces- 
ter, 11 May, 1910. 


. Edward Gould Peters, b. 9 May, 


1853, at Boston; d. at Big Indian, 
N. Y., 1 May, 1910. 


. Frank Hatch Morgan, b. 14 Mar., 


1852, at LeRoy, N. Y.; d. at 
Methuen, 20 June, 1910. 


. Frederic Tilden Brown, b. 7 Oct., 


1853, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Bethel, Me., 7 May, 1910. 


. Robert Sedgwick Minot, b. 10 


Aug., 1856, at West Roxbury; 
d. at Dover, 15 May, 1910. 


. Benjamin Charles Starr, b. 1 


July, 1848, at Westmoreland, 
N. H.; d. at Cleveland, O., 23 
Feb., 1910. 


. Edgar Hamilton Nichols, b. 7 


Dec., 1856, at Saco, Me.; d. at 
Paris, France, 24 June, 1910. 


. Henry Bainbridge Chapin, b. 2 


Oct., 1857, at Springfield; d. at 
Boston, 7 May, 1910. 


. Horace Emmet Smith, b. 2 Oct., 


1857, at Indianapolis, Ind.; d. 
at Indianapolis, Ind., 28 May, 
1910. 


. Richard Buckminster Fuller, b. 


13 Feb., 1861, at Watertown; d. 
at Milton, 12 July, 1910. 


. William Parmelee Homans, b. 


26 Apr., 1862, at San Francisco, 
Cal.; d. at Paris, France, 12 May, 
1910. 


. Albert White Vorse, b. 18 Aug., 


1866, at Littleton; d. at Staten 
Island, N. Y., 15 June, 1910. 
John Allen De Cou, b. 30 April, 
1874, at Columbus, N. J.; d. 
at Moorestown, N. J, 25 Feb., 
1910. 


1891. Paul Barbeau Vallé, b. 25 Nov., 
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1869, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 
Portland, Oregon, 27 Nov., 1909. 

. Thorndike Spalding, LL.B., b. 
1 Nov., 1871, at Boston; d. at 
Cambridge, 4 May, 1910. 

. Edwin Rogers Crane, b. 16 Feb., 
1872, at Newton Highlands; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 19 July, 
1910. 

. Richard Putnam Dana, b. 8 Apr., 
1877, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at Chi- 
cago, IIl., 15 May, 1910. 

. Grenville Howland Ingalsbe, b. 
8 Nov., 1879, at Sandy Hill, 
N. Y.; d. at Sandy Hill, N. Y., 
26 Feb., 1910. 


Scientific School. 

. Casimir Constable, b. 4 Sept., 
1845, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 6 Feb., 1905. 

. (C. E.) William Frederick Wolf, 
d. in 1896. 

. Robert Emmett Burke, b. 28 
Mar., 1874, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 27 June, 1910. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1899. Wilson Ryder Butler, A.M., b. 


16 Dec., 1855, at No. Hancock, 
Me.; d. at Hancock, Me., 16 May, 
1910. 


Medical School. 

. George Seabury Dewitt, d. at 
Elliott, Ia., July 5, 1910. 

. George Manton Angell, b. 5 
Sept., 1820, at Gloucester, R. I.; 
d. at Atlanta, IIl., 29 Aug., 1909. 

. George Franklin Jenks, b. 4 Mar., 

1827, at Salem; d. at Salem, 30 
Jan., 1900. 
Hollis Smith Kezar, b. 29 Nov., 
1822, at Hatley, Hanstead Co., 
P. Q.; d. at Elko, Ga., 31 Jan., 
1905. 


1856. John Spring, d. in Mar., 1910. 


1856, 


1857. 


. John Williams Walden, 
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. Simeon Charles Vanier, b. 20 
Sept., 1831, in P. Q., Can.; d. 
at Kankakee, Ill., 21 April, 1894. 
George William Kittredge, d. 
at Ridgefield, N. Y., 15 Jan., 
1895. 


. Samuel Lane Dutton, b. 15 July, 


1835, at Acton; d. at Chelmsford, 
27 May, 1910. 

d. at 
Berlin, Ont., Can., 11 July, 1885. 


. Thomas Menzies Drummond, b. 


9 Oct., 1833, at St. Andrews, Ja- 
maica, B. W. I.; d. at Kingston, 
Jamaica, 10 Jan., 1904. 


. John Kinglsey Lewis, d. at De- 


Kalb, IIl., in Mar., 1909. 

. Horace Samuel Lamson, b. in 
1838, at Lunenburg, Vt.; d. at 
Providence, R. I., 17 July, 1910. 

. Daniel McPhee, d. at P. E. I., 12 
June, 1892. 


. Allan Henderson Miller, b. 28 


May, 1838, at Berlin, Ont., Can.; 
d. at Covina, Cal., 9 May, 1910. 

. Thomas Renton Fullerton, d. 
at St. Thomas, West Indies, in 
1870. 

. Roger Elliott Perkins, d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 25 Feb., 1867. 

. Ellis Holmes Cornish, b. 24 Aug., 
1840, at Halifax, N. S.; d. at 
Carver, 24 July, 1910. 

. James Aloysius McDonough, d. 
at Medfield, 15 Aug., 1907. 

. Henry Harris Aubrey Beach, b. 
18 Dec., 1843, at Middletown, 
Conn.;. d. at Boston, 28 June, 
1910. 

. Charles Edmund Caldwell, b. 14 
May, 1848; d. at Grand Falls, 
N. B., 25 April, 1908. 

. John Graham McKay, b. 3 March 
1835, at P. E. I., Can.; d. in Cali- 
fornia about 7 or 8 yrs. ago. 

. Horace Stanwood Everett, d. at 
Boston, 27 July, 1910. 
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1870. John McInnis, b. 15 Jan., 1830, 


at Red Point, P. E. I., Can.; d. 
at Red Point, P. E. I., 19 Jan., 
1903. 

. Patrick Alexander MacDonald, 
b. 17 March, 1842, at Harbor-au- 
Bouche, N. S.; d. at Port Hawkes- 
bury, N.S., 10 July, 1910. 

. Alexander McLeod Sommerville, 
b. 14 Aug., 1851, at Woodville, 
N. S.; d. at Rothesay, Kings Co., 
N. B., 9 Mar., 1908. 

. Charles Bartlett Hammond, :b. 
20 Mar., 1853, at Nashua, N. H.; 
d. at Nashua, N. H., 8 April, 
1910. 

. Willis Brooks McMichael, b. 
15 Sept., 1856, at Belfast, Me.; 
d. at So. Newcastle, Me., 11 June, 
1910. 

. Charles Howard Mallet, d. at 
Bath, Me., 28 Nov., 1894. 

. Oscar Fitzallan MacCallum, b. 
in 1862, at Maitland, N. S.; d. 
at Sydney, N. S., 15 April, 1907. 
. Charles John Ferguson, d. at So. 
Boston, 12 June, 1910. 

. John Jacob Prevaux, b. 16 Mar., 
1857, at Oakland, Cal.; d. at 
Haverhill, 7 Jan., 1910. 

. John Lambert Nicholson, d. at 
Tucson, Ariz., 3 July, 1908. 

. Henry Stanley Warren, b. 12 
Apr., 1873, at Bangor, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 25 June, 1910. 

. Frank Lyon Wood, b, 28 March, 
1874, at Cambridge; d. at Long 
Beach, Cal., 29 June, 1910. 


Dental School. 


. Harry Sanford Burton, b. 15 
Dec., 1862, at Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, Eng,; d. at Oxford, 
Eng., 24 June, 1910. 

. Frederick Matthew Cassidy, b. 
24 Jan., 1879, at Bloomfield, Vt.; 
d. at Atlanta, Ga., 16 May, 1910. 


Law School. 


. Charles Franklin Hamer, b. in 


1815; d. at Cayuga, Miss. 


. Luther Martin Shreve, d. at St. 


Louis, Mo., 19 Nov., 1906. 
Marcellus Monroe Anderson, d. 
at Verdon, Va., in Mar., 1877. 
John William Price, b. 15 Apr., 
1825, at Louisville, Ky.; d. at 
Phoebus, Va., 20 July, 1905. 
Lorenzo Hobbs Noble, d. at 
Crescent Hill, Ky., 20 Mar., 1899. 
John Edwin Parker, b. 19 Nov., 
1822; d. at Milton, Del., 7 Aug., 
1852. 

Robert Lyon Rogers, b. 8 May, 
1826, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Baltimore, Md., 8 Oct., 1909. 
Sidney Webster, b. 28 May, 1828, 
at Gilmanton, N. H.; d. at New- 
port, R. I., 30 May, 1910. 

Isaac Chauncey Wyman, b. 31 
Jan., 1828, at Marblehead; d. at 
Salem, 18 May, 1910. 

Thomas Hitchcock, b. 1 Dec., 
1831, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 20 June, 1910. 
Thomas McIntosh Stewart, b. 
7 April, 1834, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Mattapoisett, 6 Aug., 
1890. 


. David Cogswell Proctor, b. 16 


July, 1835, at Shelbyville, Ky.; 
d. at Cuero, Texas, 17 May, 1908. 
William Edwin Osborn,* d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., within three 
years. 


. James Clarendon Tate, b. at 


Morgantown, N. C.; d. at Harris- 
burg, Pa., 2 Aug., 1890. 


. Hylas Sabine, b. in Union Co., 


Ohio; d. at Cambridge, 24 July, 
1910. 


. Edgar Nelson Lull, b. 3 Aug., 


1844, at Stafford, Conn.; d. at 
Hartford, Conn., 22 June, 1902. 
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. Thomas McGrath, d. at New 1873. Alfred Augustus Houghton, d. 


York, N. Y., 25 May, 1910. 

. George Edward Apsley, b. 2 Oct., 
1843, at Northumberland, Pa.; 
d. 9 Dec., 1907. 

. John Mayo Palmer, b. 10 Mar., 
1846, at Carlinville, Ill.; d. at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 10 July, 
1903. 

. Joshua Bennett Holden, b. in 
Mar., 1850, at Woburn; d. at Bos- 
ton, 23 June, 1910. 

. Edwin Holland Terrell, b. 21 
Nov., 1848, at Brookville, Ind.; 
d. at San Antonio, Tex., 1 July, 
1910. 

. Arthur Munroe Pierce, b. 17 
Mar., 1850, at Providence, R. I.; 
d.at New York, N. Y.,in July, 
1910. 

. James Herrmann, d. at San 
Francisco, Cal., 12 May, 1907. 

. Joseph Loeb, b. 18 July, 1877, at 
Appleton, Wis.; d. at Chicago, 
Ill., 1 July, 1907. 

. Clarence Christopher Dinehart, 
b. 8 April, 1877, at Chicago, 
Ill.; d. at Slayton, Minn., 8 
June, 1910. 


Divinity School. 

. John Savary, b. 4 Nov., 1832, at 
Ward (now Auburn); d. at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 18 May, 1910. 


Honorary Graduates. 

- William James Rolfe, A.M., b. 
10 Dec., 1827, at Newburyport; 
d. at Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, 7 July, 1910. 

. Melville Weston Fuller, LL.D., 
b. 11 Feb., 1833, at Augusta, Me.; 
d. at Sorrento, Me., 4 July, 1910. 


Cemporarp {Members, 


The College. 
. Nicolus N. Adolphe Rost, d. at 
New Orleans, La., 25 Aug., 1884. 


1877 


at Corning, N. Y., 28 Oct., 1892. 

. Joseph Simpson Culbertson, d. 
at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 15 Mar, 
1904. 


. Frederick Emerson Chandler, b. 


. Frank Edward Parker, d. 


in 1858, at Boston; d. at Everett, 
23 June, 1910. 

at 
Boston, 80 Apr., 1910. 


. Joseph Prentice Willetts, b. 17 


Oct., 1887, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
d. at Skaneateles, N. Y., 27 June, 
1910. 


. Warren Bard, b. 10 Apr.,’ 1888, 


at Reading, Pa.; d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 2 July, 1910. 


Graduate Student. 


. Henry Folsom Page, d. at Circle- 
ville, O., 27 Oct., 1891. 


Scientific School. 

. Ezra Frederick Plumer Goodwin, 
b. 13 Nov., 1870, at Manchester, 
N. H.; d. near Morgan City, La., 
19 Sept., 1909. 


Medical School. 


. Franklin Knox, d. at Anniston, 
Ala., 26 Nov., 1895. 

. Henry Dexter, b. 14 Mar., 1813, 
at Boston; d. at New York, N: Y., 
11 July, 1910. 

. Rufus Ellis Dixon, d. at Wor- 
cester, 15 Feb., 1897. 

. Lewis Eddy Dixon, d.at Moosup, 
Conn., 4 Feb., 1863. 


. Franklin Beckwith Ferguson, d. 


at Deer Isle, Me., 22 Sept., 1906. 

. Alexander George McHattie, d. 
at St. John’s, Antigua, B. W.L., 5 
Sept., 1895. 

. Charles Anthony Fuller, d. at 
Brookline, 16 Mar., 1906. 

. Samuel Freeman, d. at Green- 
field, Me., 29 Jan., 1898. 
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Law School. 


. James Marsh Ellis, b. in July, 
1836, at Boston; d. at Waverley, 
14 Sept., 1907. 

. John Grace Heffernan, d. in New 
York, N. Y. 

. Ezra Williams, d. 6 Dec., 1908. 

. Edward Ames Robinson, d. at 
Ottumwa, Ia., 22 Aug., 1895. 

. William Beebe Nelson, d. at 
Catskill, N. Y.. 3 Sept., 1906. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


Prof. Bliss Perry is president of the 
Williams College Alumni Association. 

Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, who is 
spending his sabbatical abroad, has been 
invited to deliver a course of lectures at 
the University of Copenhagen. 

On Aug. 4-6, the Coburn players gave 
some open-air Shakespearean perform- 
ances in the College Yard. 

At the dedication of the Pilgrim Monu- 
ment at Provincetown on Aug. 5, Dr. J. 
De Normandie, ¢ ’62, offered the prayer; 
Pres. C. W. Eliot, ’53, delivered the 
oration; Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, and 
W. B. Lawrence, ’79, spoke; and Pres. 
W. H. Taft, h ’05, spoke in behalf of the 
nation. 

At the annual meeting of the Dante 
Society, Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, was 
elected president; Prof. C. H. Grandgent, 
’83, vice-president; Prof. F. N. Robin- 
son, ’91, secretary and treas.; Prof. J. D. 
M. Ford, ’94, member of the council; W. 
C. Lane, ’81, librarian. 

Dr. A. M. Tozzer, ’00, who has had 
leave of absence for 1909-10 as Field 
Director of the Peabody Museum Cen- 
tral American Expedition, and R. E. 
Merwin, Central American Fellow, who 
accompanied him, recently returned 
from Guatemala and British Honduras. 
They brought back a collection of anti- 
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quities from the four ruined cities which 
they discovered during the winter's 
work, and also a collection of entomolog- 
ical specimens for the Museum of Com- 
parative Zotlogy. , 

The field Day of the Harvard Club of 
Boston, held at Riverside on June 25, 
proved a success. Some 300 graduates 
were present; the sports were very pop- 
ular and amusing. ’91, ’96, 06, and ’09 
were largely represented. 

President Lowell preached the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon of the Class of 1910 
on June 19. 

The William H. Baldwin Prize of $100, 
offered by the National Municipal 
League, has been awarded to Oswald 
Ryan, of Anderson, Ind., Unclassified 
Student, for an essay on “City Govern- 
ment by Commission.” Competition 
for this prize is open to undergraduates 
in any American college or university. 
This year 89 essays were submitted 
from seventeen institutions. 

Dr. M. J. Rosenau has been elected 
president of the American Association 
of Medical Commissions. 

Prof. T. W. Richards, ’86, has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Chemical 
Society, London, to deliver the next 
Faraday Lecture. This will be the tenth 
lecture, the others having been given 
by the following chemists and physicists: 
Dumas, 1869; Cannizarro, 1872; Hof- 
mann, 1875; Wurtz, 1879; Helmholtz, 
1881; Mendeléef, 1889; Rayleigh, 1895; 
Ostwald, 1904; Emil Fischer, 1907. 

J. D. Greene, ’96, and Joseph Warren, 
’97, have edited “‘Exemption from Tax- 
ation; Addresses, Reports, Judicial Pro- 
ceedings, Legislative Bills, Acts, and 
other Documents relating to the Ex- 
emption of Massachusetts Colleges 
and Universities from Taxation.” (Bos- 
ton: printed for the Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the Commonwealth. 1910. 


282 pp.) 
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A memorial tablet has been erected 
at Oxford to Louis Dyer, ’74, who was 
for many years a lecturer there. 

The Harvard Club of Montana held 
its first annual meeting at Helena, on 
June 4. It voted to pay the rent of the 
Western Club at Harvard for one month, 
and to make this an annual contribution. 
It is hoped that other clubs will follow 
the example. The next meeting of the club 
will be held in Great Falls next winter. 
The officers for the ensuing year are: 
Pres., W. D. Rankin,’05; vice-pres., D. N. 


Hartt, ’02; treas., B. H. Ellis, ’01; sec., . 


Shirley S. Ford, ’09, Great Falls, 
Mont. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of New England Colleges for Confer- 
ence on Athletics, in Boston, May 13, 
*87, thefollowing resolution was adopted: 
“That it is the sentiment of this associa- 
tion that whenever any case where un- 
due influence is brought to bear upon 
an athlete in a preparatory school to 
influence him to enter any college or 
university becomes known to the prin- 
cipal of such preparatory school, the 
latter be encouraged to notify the ath- 
letic authorities of the institution cons 
cerned.” 

The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities has been re- 
cently formed. Among its officers are — 
Pres., C. K. Bolton, ’90, librarian of the 
Boston Athenaeum and professor of li- 
brary science in Simmons College; vice- 
pres., Waldo Lincoln, ’70, president of the 
American Antiquarian Society; treas., 
W. C. Endicott, ’83; cor. sec., W. S. Ap- 
pleton, ’96; librarian, E. L. Gay, ’97, 

Senior Alumni. Of the College: Rev. 
J. I. T. Coolidge, ’38, Cambridge; two 
others of this Class survive: Rev. E. A. 
Renouf, Keene, N. H., and Dr. J. L. 
Wellington, Swansea. Of the Medical 
School: No news has been received of 
the death of Dr. B. F. Bugard, m ’39, of 
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Hayti, but he is probably dead; the old- 
est alumnus known to be alive is Dr. 
J. L. Wellington, M.D., ’42, or Dr. O. B. 
Taylor, m 42. Of the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School: W. L. Jones, s 51, Atlanta, 
Ga. Of the Law School: Class of 1838, 
C. F. Hamer and L. M. Shreve. Of the 
Divinity School: Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, 
t’41. The oldest recipient of an honor- 
ary degree is Luigi Monti, A.M., ’57, 
Cagliari, Sardinia. 

Harvard Philosophers. In writing in 
the Journal des Débats his impressions 
of Harvard, Prof. Emile Boutroux says: 
“Harvard University is a brilliant cen- 
tre of philosophical study, combining in 
itself remarkable men of widely differing 
tendencies: William James, psychologist 
and physiologist, whose pragmatism at- 
tempts before all to demonstrate the 
effective existence of an element of nov- 
elty in the course of phenomena, and in 
consequence, the value and power of ac- 
tion; Royce, who combines a certain 
pragmatism with a symbolic logic and 
seeks in the conditions of action the ex- 
planation of the fundamental principles 
of the logic itself; Muensterberg, the 
learned psychologist, with a leaning to- 
ward the idealism of Fichte; Santayana, 
who seeks under action immobility, and 
under new phenomena the eternal; and 
Palmer and Perry, wholly given to the 
study of moral questions. The students 
take pride in their University; ‘Harvard 
man’ is a title to be proud of.” 

On June 7 more than 500 physicians 
and surgeons were present at the open- 
ing session of the Mass. Medical Society. 
The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Dr. G. B. Shattuck, ’63, Boston; 
vice-pres., Dr. H. G. Stetson, Green- 
field; sec., Dr. W. L. Burrage, ’83, Bos- 
ton; treas., Dr. E. M. Buckingham, m’74, 
Boston; librarian, Dr. E. H. Brigham, 
m 68, Brookline. Dr. M. H. Richardson, 
73, was appointed orator for next year. 
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Dr. F. H. Gerrish of Portland, Me., de- 
livered the Shattuck Lecture. He advo- 
cated small families. Among other 
speakers were Dr. R. W. Lovett, ’81, on 
infantile paralysis; Dr. Theobald Smith, 
h ’01, on the experimental basis of vac- 
cine therapy, andDr. J. C. Munro, ’81, 
on dyspepsia and indigestion. 

The three American boats chosen to 
compete for the President Taft and 
Governor Draper cups off Marblehead 
were the Harpoon, owned by C. E. 
Adams, 2d, ’88 (built by Boardman); 
the Beaver, C. H. W. Foster, ’81 (built 
by Burgess); and the Cima, Guy Lowell, 
92 (built by Mower). Harpoon won 
the President’s cup. 

Recent appointments to public office: 
H. P. Dodge, ’92, of Boston, Minister to 
Morocco, to be chief of the division of 
Latin-American affairs of the State De- 
partment; Prof. A. P. Andrew, p ’96, 
director of the mint, to be asst. secre- 
tary of the Treasury; T. C. Dawson 
[87] chief of the division of Latin-Amer- 
ican affairs, Department of State. 

— The Harvard Meleager. ‘Certainty 
about ancient statues is impossible; in 
the case of the Harvard Meleager, how- 
ever, my own views are so different from 
those of F. P. Stearns in his communica- 
tion to the Transcript of May 10, and 
his statements of facts subject to so 
many corrections, that an answer to his 
letter may not be inappropriate. In the 
first place he mentions ‘the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, the Aphrodite of Melos, the 
Venus de Medici, the Praying Boy in 
Berlin’ as the most noteworthy of the 
“five or six examples of the finest Greek 
sculpture of the fourth century in ex- 
istence.’ The Venus de Medici dates 
from a much later age, the Aphrodite of 
Melos belongs probably to the Hellen- 
istic period (roughly from 300 to 100 
B.c.), and the Boy is not claimed for 
the fourth century even by the Museum 
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authorities of Berlin. Secondly, few who 
have seen both the Vatican and the Har- 
vard Meleager will agree with the state- 
ment that the “Harvard is somewhat 
inferior to the Vatican copy.’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no comparison. The 
Vatican statue, to be sure, is better pre- 
served, owing to the addition of sup- 
ports in the shape of a boar’s head and 
some meaningless drapery. In model- 
ing, however, it is poor and lifeless. 
The modeling of the Harvard Meleager, 
on the contrary, is exquisite, so that it 
is not only superior to any genuinely an- 
cient statue in this country, but in places, 
also to that of the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
For various reasons, too technical for 
this letter, this statue is not an original. 
It is the best extant copy of the Me- 
leager by Skopas, and there is absolutely 
no proof that it was not actually made 
in the fourth century. A good instance 
of a marble copy made during the life- 
time of an artist is the statue of Hagias, 
recently found in Delphi, which was 
made after a bronze statue by Lysippos, 
as has been proved by inscriptions, and 
probably while Lysippos was still living. 
Personally I am inclined to believe 
that the Harvard copy was made later, 
because I have found on it indications 
of work with a square drill such as I 
have not yet noted on any undoubted 
work of the fourth century. The com- 
parison of the Harvard Meleager, how- 
ever, with the Hermes of Praxiteles 
proves the substantial accuracy of the 
University Catalogue that in this Me- 
leager we have a record ‘of the finest 
Greek sculpture of the fourth century.” 
Instead of restoring the nose of the sta- 
tue, as Mr. Stearns suggests, it would be 
preferable to make a plaster cast of the 
Meleager, and to make a complete re- 
storation in the plaster, leaving the 
original marble untouched.” — Edmund 
von Mach, ’95, in Boston Transcript. , 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF DR.~ 
EVERETT. 

(From an article in the Cambridge (Eng.) Re- 
view of March 3, 1910.) 

Wiiu1am Everett graduated at Har- 
vard in 1859, and in the autumn of the 
same year entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He obtained a foundation 
scholarship in 1862; and in 1863 he was 
first in the second class of the Classical 
Tripos. Oratory had been a principal 
instrument in his education, and he never 
allowed it to rust. Indeed his neighbors 
in College sometimes complained of the 
rehearsals and recitations which dis- 
turbed their studies and troubled their 
repose. At the Union his real aptitude 
for public speaking, developed by con- 
stant practice from his earliest years, 
gave him an easy predominance. His 
methods were strange to us. He was 
vehement, sarcastic, denunciatory. He 
would declaim Virgil or Milton. The 
tones and tremors of his voice were all 
his own. In a word, whereas the Eng- 
lishman thinks that he could not be rhe- 
torical if he would, and that he would 
not if he could, and wishes his audience 
to know that this is so, Everett was 
frankly rhetorical, and made it plain that 
he was so consciously and deliberately. 
In those days there were occasions when 
his eloquence was fired by his patriotism: 
for the war between the North and the 
South was raging, and, unhappily, Eng- 
lish opinion about the merits of that great 
struggle was then very different from 
what it is now. I remember well how bit- 
terly he resented a speech made by a 
friend of ours who at that time took the 
part of the South: and remember also 
his joy when in later years that friend 
wrote appreciatively and sympathetic- 
ally about the history of the United 
States. Everett had a liking for startling 
surprises, which sometimes impressed 


us, sometimes made us laugh. We were 
impressed when, trusting to our ignor- 
ance of the date of Washington’s birth, 
he prefaced a declamation on Arctic 
Voyages, which he delivered in the 
Chapel, by an elaborately extemporized 
panegyric upon that great man: but at 
the Union we shouted with laughter 
when, in the middle of a speech about 
the war, he flung open his overcoat, and 
displayed a tie flaming with stars and 
stripes. One Sunday evening, when it 
was his duty as a B.A. Scholar to read 
the lesson from the Old Testament, he 
declaimed the story of Belshazzar’s 
Feast with wonderful effect; probably 
very few discovered that he had sub- 
stituted a lesson of his own choosing for 
one not so dramatic appointed by the 
Prayer Book. 

He acted often and well at the A.D.C. 
He was an eager whist-player, and I be- 
lieve that he was a member of the chess 
club. Of out-door games and athletics 
he knew nothing. He was sociable, and 
had very many acquaintances of all sorts 
and conditions. There were many who 
were fond of him, but it must be ac- 
knowledged that there were some who, 
not appreciating his genuine kindliness, 
took offence at his abrupt and dogmatic 
declarations of his likes and dislikes. 
When he returned to America in 1863, he 
delivered a course of lectures which was 
printed both in America and in England 
with the title “On the Cam.” I think 
that the book gave a very just descrip- 
tion of life here, but it was less personal 
than we had expected, and perhaps 
feared... . 

Everett had many friends in England, 
and from time to time he would come 
over to visit them. I have been told that 
when on one of these occasions he re- 


1 According to another tradition, Everett dis- 
piayed not merely a tie, but a waistcoat made of 
the American flag. — Ep. 
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cited in my rooms Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“Bells,” he had for his audience outside 
not a few of the dwellers in Nevile’s 
Court. In 1904 a tablet in memory of 
John Harvard was presented by certain 
Harvard men to Emmanuel College to 
be placed in the Chapel. Everett was 
not a member of the deputation; but he 
spoke, and his speech was singularly ef- 
fective and characteristic. It chanced 
that there were present two young Amer- 
icans who were about to enter as Fresh- 
men at Harvard; and the most striking 
paragraph of Everett's speech was one 
in which, addressing himself to his 
young countrymen, he told them of the 
loyalty which, as Harvard men, they 
ought to feel to the old Cambridge and 
to the College in which Harvard had 
been bred. Fired by his interest in 
young people, by his own loyalty both to 
the old Cambridge and to the new, and 
by his love of England and Englishmen, 
he was at his very best. Two years and a 
half ago, after the closing of Adams Acad- 
emy, he came to England, on the invita- 
tion of Trinity College, to deliver a 
course of lectures on the English orators 
of the eighteenth century and on certain 
of the English poets of the early nine- 
teenth century. But his strength and his 
voice were not equal to the task, and it 
soon became clear that he must abandon 
the course and make his escape from the 
inclemency of our climate. Since that 
time he has been an invalid; but about a 
year ago he delivered an address on the 
occasion of the Milton Centenary — in 
which, if my memory serves, he charac- 
teristically denounced the vice of smok- 
oo 

Originally a Republican, at the time 
of the great secession, Everett became a 
Mugwump of Mugwumps. A strong 
supporter of American institutions, he 
nevertheless loved England, and was 
eagerly interested in all our affairs. His 
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favorite studies were perhaps English 
and Latin poetry, English (and of course 
American) oratory, and English and 
American political history. Now and 
then he wrote verses which were vigor- 
ous and eloquent. I think that there is a 
volume of his sermons in the library of 
the Union Society. His opinions were 
governed by sentiment rather than by 
reason; but his sentiment was a healthy 
one, and it was, I think, by no means a 
bad guide. As in youth, so in age, he 
was explosive, vehement, dogmatic, in- 
tolerant: as in youth, so in age, he was 
independent, sincere, kind-hearted, af- 
fectionate. 
Henry Jackson). 


ROOSEVELT AT OXFORD. 


Ex. Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, de- 
livered the Romanes Lecture at Oxford, 
on June 7. Dr. Goudy, Regius Professor 
of Civil Law, presented him in a Latin 
address, of which the following is a trans- 
lation: 

“It has been my privilege to present 
in former years many distinguished cit- 
izens of the great American Republic for 
our honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
but none of them has surpassed in merit 
or obtained such world-wide celebrity 
as he whom I now present to you. Of 
ancient Dutch lineage, as his name indi- 
cates, but still a genuine American, he 
has long been an outstanding figure 
among his fellow citizens. He first 
became known to us in England during 
the Spanish-American War, when he 
commanded a regiment of cavalry and 
proved himself a most capable military 
leader. Omnivorous in his quest of 
knowledge, nothing in human affairs 
seemed to him superfluous or negligible. 
In the language of the poet, one might 
say of him — ‘Non sibi sed toti genitum 
se credere mundo.’ Twice has he been 
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elevated to the position of President of 
the Republic, and in performing the 
duties of that high office has acquired 
a title to be ranked with his great pre- 
decessor Abraham Lincoln — ‘Quorum 
alter servitudinem, alter corruptionem 
vicit.” May we not presage that still a 
third time — most auspicious of num- 
bers — he may be called upon to take 
the reins of government? 

“With unrivaled energy and tenacity 
of purpose he has combined lofty ideals 
with a sincere devotion to the practical 
needs not only of his fellow countrymen, 
but of humanity at large. A sincere 
friend of peace among nations — who 
does not know of his successful efforts 
to terminate the devastating war be- 
tween Russia and Japan? — he has also 
firmly held that peace is only a good 
thing when combined with justice and 
right. He has ever asserted that a nation 
can only hope to survive if it be self- 
respecting and makes itself respected by 
others. 

‘A noted sportsman and lover of nat- 
ural history, he has recently, after his 
arduous labors ashead of the state, been 
seeking relaxation in distant Africa, 
where his onslaughts on the wild beasts 
of the desert have been not less fierce nor 
less successful than over the many- 
headed hydra of corruption in his own 
land. 

“Now, like another Ulysses, on his 
homeward way he has come to us for a 
brief interval, after visiting many cities 
and discoursing on many themes. 

“Nor must I omit to remind you that 
our guest ‘amid his engrossing duties of 
state,’ has not neglected the Muses. Not 
less facile with the pen than the tongue, 
he has written on many topics, and this 
afternoon it will be our privilege to listen 
to him discoursing on a lofty theme.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt received the de- 
gree of D.C.L., the Chancellor of Oxford, 
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Lord Curzom conferred the degree on 
him with these words, “ Most strenuous 
of men, most distinguished of citizens 
today playing a part on the stage of 
the world, you who have twice adminis- 
tered with purity the first Magistracy 
of the Great Republic (and may perhaps 
administer it a third time), peer of the 
most august kings, queller of men, de- 
stroyer of monsters wherever found, yet 
the most human of mankind, deeming 
nothing indifferent to you, not even the 
blackest of the black; I, by my authority 
and that of the whole University, admit 
you to the degree of Doctor of Civil Law 
honoris causa.” 


THE HARVARD AVIATION MEET. 


The Harvard Aeronautical Society 
was organized Nov. 11, 1909. In three 
roonths it attained an active member- 
ship of 360. An aero library of books and 
periodicals devoted to aviation was es- 
tablished. One cinematographic exhibit 
of aeroplanes in flight, requiring 3000 
feet of film, has been given besides the 
following lectures: “‘The Principles of 
Mechanical Flight,” illustrated, by A. A. 
Merrill; ‘“‘The Physics of the Atmo- 
sphere as Related to Aeronautics,” illus- 
trated, by Prof. A. L. Rotch; “The 
Practical Construction of Aeroplanes,” 
illustrated by working models and dia- 
grams, by J. V. Martin. The Society 
owns working aeroplane models of the 
Wright and Bleriot types; a full-sized 
glider mounted on skids and provided 
with controls for both fore and aft and 
transverse stability has been completed; 
and an aeroplane is now under construc- 
tion which should compare favorably 
in workmanship with anything so far 
attempted. The Society has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts as an organization devoted to Aero- 
nautical Science. 
































HARVARD I, AEROPLANE. 
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Work on the glider was begun soon 
after mid-year under the direction of 
A. W. Carpenter. It was built entirely 
without drawings except that of the 
curve of the planes. It was completed by 
May and taken down to Soldier’s Field 
to be towed by an auto. Two or three 
small jumps were made before Mr. J. V. 
Martin ascended about 35 ft. and flew 
about 300 yards. A side gust struck him 
unexpectedly, when he was ahead of the 
tow-rope and beyond its control, and 
turned the glider over and broke one 
wing off. Under the direction of N. M. 
Allen, it was again in condition by July, 
when Mr. Allen was successfully towed 
on Soldier’s Field by an auto going 27 
miles per hour. He went twice iu the air 
about 15 ft. without doing any damage 
to the glider. Mr. Allen’s leaving neces- 
sitated storing away the glider till the 
reopening of college. 

Work on the aeroplane, “ Harvard I,” 
was begun soon after the glider was 
started, I understand. Practically all the 
work was done by the members under 
the directions of the designer, J. V. Mar- 
tin. The machine was equipped with a 
30 h. p. 250 lb. Cameron engine loaned 
to us by the kindness of the Cameron 
Car Co. The machine was taken to the 
field and tried about the end of June. 
The weight of the engine, however, made 
it impossible to get off the ground for 
some time. There was a little difficulty 
in stopping the machine on the ground 
until coaster breaks were put on. Small 
damages were done, which the press 
generally greatly exaggerated. Finally, 
the pilot, who was also the designer and 
builder, decided to raise the machine at 
any cost. So one morning toward the 
end of July the machine was taken out 
and flown about 8 ft. high and a 100 yds. 
jump. Two small jumps were made. On 
the second, the machine landed fairly, 
heavily but gracefully on the left hind 
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wheel and strained a wire. The desired 
end was accomplished, and the machine 
was at once returned to the Stadium 
garage for a few changes. The engine 
was returned to the company, not on ac- 
count of any defect, but because a mis- 
take had been made in expecting so 
light a machine (125 lbs. without the 
engine or operator) to carry an engine 
twice its weight. Since all the damage 
done cannot have amounted to over $50, 
we consider ourselves very fortunate. 

Now the machine is in the Stadium 
Garage for a few alterations. The eleva- 
tors that were sustained by 1-82 in. avia- 
tion cord had bent up considerably in the 
flight, due to the pressure upon them. 
Small wooden bridges four in. high were 
put in their place, which will be strong 
enough to hold them in shape at any 
pressure the machine can sustain. Ama- 
teur aviators require a less sensitive ma- 
chine than professional, of course, so it 
was decided to put on a tail for fore and 
after stability. The tail is 9 ft. 1 in. be- 
hind the rear struts of the main plane, 
2 feet between the two planes and 6 feet 
wide. The upper plane is three, the 
lower two ft. long. They are both cov- 
ered with 30 gauze sheet aluminum, 
whereas the rest of the machine is cov- 
ered with Marat aeronautic cloth. The 
lower plane of the tail ison the same level 
as the lower plane of the main plane. A 
lighter engine will be put in, the type of 
which is undecided as yet. The “ Har- 
vard I,” it is to be expected, will be com- 
pleted by September, and it is hoped 
entered in the meet. 

The meet is to be held Sept. 3-13. It 
was first intended to hold it on Soldier's 
Field, but because so many aviators 
wished to enter, and it was not consid- 
ered desirable to debar them, it was de- 
cided to hold it at Atlantic, at perhapsa 
little inconvenience to the public, since 
Atlantic, which lies across the Neponset 
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River, is a little further than Soldier’s 
Field from Boston. But it is reached by 
way of the Atlantic station of the New 
Haven Railroad, and by the Squantum 
trolley line which runs within about five 
minutes’ walk of the field. By automo- 
bile it is best reached by way of Nepon- 
set bridge, the Quincy shore reservation, 
Metropolitan parkway and Squantum 
St. However, for this inconvenience it 
is expected the public will be amply re- 
paid by the advantages of a larger field, 
where they can not only be fully accom- 
modated, but where they may see sev- 
eral aeroplanes in the air at once, a 
thing impossible at Soldier’s Field. 

The purpose of the meet is to obtain 
money for the society to build machines, 
conduct scientific aeronautic experi- 
ments, and to advanee the science of 
aeronautics in general and the interest 
in aeronautics at Harvard. The more 
money the society can get from this 
meet, the more useful can it be in the 
promotion of aeronautics and the con- 
struction of safe and efficient machines. 
The proceeds of the meet go to the so- 
ciety only. An aeronautic club at the 
present time might be either a sports- 
men’s club as the Shooting Club, or a 
scientific organization as the Engineering 
Club. It is the express purpose to make 
this a society of the latter type. For 
that reason membership is open to all 
Harvard men. 

R. E. Saleski, 11. 


The Program. 


Up to the date of going to press the 
Harvard Aeronautical Society has an- 
nounced the following program, subject 
to additions and changes. 

The meeting will be held under the 
approval of the National Council of the 
Aero Club of America. Messrs. Curtiss, 
Willard, Brookins, Johnstone, and other 
aviators of national and international 
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prominence will take part in the meet- 
ing. Other probable competitors for 
prizes in the Harvard-Boston Aero Meet 
are M. Didier Masson, M. Flemming, 
A. V. Roe, A. Zeppelin, Charles K. Ham- 
ilton, Joe Seymour, Captain Baldwin. 

The financial results of such a meeting 
(even with a large expense involved) 
have been entirely satisfactory both in 
France and in this country when proper 
conditions were observed. A _ strong 
committee, composed of graduates of 
Harvard, and other prominent Boston 
business men, has been appointed to act 
as an Advisory Committee. A financial 
Committee has been appointed, which 
will have oversight of financial arrange- 
ments and will audit the receipts and 
disbursements. Should any profit result 
from the meeting, it will be devoted to 
the advancement of the science of avia- 
tion at Harvard. This will be the first 
meeting of aviators in New England. 
The location of the meeting is ideal, the 
facilities ample, and the ability to ac- 
commodate comfortably a very large 
number of spectators (both within the 
grounds and on the grand stands) is very 
unusual. The meeting taking place over 
such a length of time cannot be seriously 
affeeted by weather conditions. 

It is expected that mornings will be 
largely devoted to exhibitions of the ma- 
chines and that actual flying will take 
place each afternoon. Large cash prizes 
have been donated, and several novel 
features will be introduced that will add 
to the meet, both as a scientific demon- 
tration of the progress of aviation and 
as a most thrilling, and entertaining 
exhibition. 

Definite contracts have already been 
made which will secure the attendance 
of Messrs. Brookins and Johnstone, who 
will operate Wright machines under the 
management of Wright Co. Mr. Brook- 
ins at the present time holds the world’s 
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record for altitude, having reached a 
height of 6100 feet. Mr. Curtiss at the 
present time holds the international cup, 
won at Rheims, France, in 1909, and 
also holds the record for long distance 
flight between Albany and New York. 
Mr. Charles F. Willard has had a large 
amount of experience in flying in all 
parts of this country. 

The above aviators are under positive 
contract at this time, and in addition 
there are under contract three French 
monoplanes, with their aviators, who are 
licensed pilots under the French Aero 
Club, and the Roe triplane, the first tri- 
plane to appear in America. 

There will also be on exhibition bal- 
loons, both of the spherical type and 
dirigible type; also man-carrying kites 
and many other devices of great interest 
at this time, and the exhibition as a 
whole will be complete. 

The management of the meet has 
been placed in the hands of a committee 
composed of Adams D. Claflin, chair- 
man; James V. Martin, manager of the 
Harvard Aeronautical Society, and Wil- 
liam Willard. The entire management 
of the meet will be in the hands of this 
committee, and it is hoped that the suc- 
cess of this meet, financially, will enable 
the Harvard Aeronautical Society to 
conduct its experimeats on a more ela- 
borate basis than the small resources 
have hitherto made possible. 


A Partial List of Prizes to be competed for 
September 3 to 13. 


First Second Third 
Speed*. .. . « $3000 $2000 $1000 
Altitude* . - 8000 2000 1000 
Duration* . . - 2000 1000 inne 
Distance* . » « 2000 1000 
Slowest Lap . . . 1000 500 
Getaway aa 100 50 osies 
Accuracy . 500 250 cove 


* Incase of world’s records being broken in an 
one of these events, $1000 will be added to the 
first prize as above. 
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The Boston Globe prize for fastest time 
between the Aviation Field, Soldier’s 
Field and Boston Light and return . $10,000 
Harvard Cup for best record dropping 
bombs on battleship outline during 
meet aS. aoe, Rea ee 


The officers of the Harvard Aero- 
nautical Society are: Pres., Prof. A. L. 
Rotch; vice-pres., Hugh Nawn; sec., 
Edwin C. Brown; treas., Arthur Sweet- 
ser; manager, James V. Martin; coun- 
sel, Prof. Bruce Wyman. Manager Har- 
vard-Boston Aero Meet, Adams D. 
Claflin. Advisory Committee, Harvard- 
Boston Aero Meet, Pres. A. L. Lowell, 
Prof. A. L. Rotch, Robert Winsor, Lieut- 
Gov. L. A. Frothingham, Hon. W. A. 
Gaston, J. E. Thayer, F. P. Fish, S. E. 
Winslow, P. D. Haughton, B. J. Roth- 
well, J. L. Richards, J. J. Storrow, C. J. 
Glidden, Ex-Gov. Curtis Guild, Jr., C. F. 
Adams, 2d, Hon. J. F. Fitzgerald, Gen. 
W. A. Bancroft, A. Shuman. Finance 
Committee, Charles F. Adams, 2d, L. D. 
Ahl, Odin Roberts. 


THE FOOTBALL RULES FOR 
1910. 


In order that those interested in foot- 
ball may more fully understand the 
changes in the Rules for 1910, it may be 
well to review the work of the Commit- 
tee and to state and explain what the 
changes are, although it is difficult to do 
so briefly, without the use of many tech- 
nical terms. 

One thing particularly should be 
clearly understood, — that the underly- 
ing purpose of the new rules was to min- 
imize the element of danger in the game. 
To this purpose the Committee adhered 
throughout all its work, and it should be 
commended for its single-minded efforts 
in this direction. 

A list of the rules passed for the pur- 
pose of ensuring greater safety and an 
analysis of their probable effect shows 
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how many and drastic the changes are. 
Moreover the other rules, though made 
in part for other reasons, should also 
help in the result sought for. 

The changes made primarily to di- 
minish the likelihood of physical injury 
were, briefly, as follows: 

1. The halves are subdivided into 
four periods of 15 minutes each, so that 
the prolonged strain of 35 minutes of 
continuous play will now be removed, 
and the total time of play is reduced 10 
minutes. 

2. Players once withdrawn from the 
game can now be resubstituted, so that 
there is now no longer the temptation to 
play a man to the limit of his endurance 
before he is removed. 

8. Flying tackles have been prohib- 
ited, in the hope that the heavier shocks 
of tackling may be prevented. 

4. The runner is prohibited from 
“crawling” after being once downed, so 
that any “piling up” on the runner may 
be stopped. 

5. The team on the offensive is pro- 
hibited from pushing or pulling the man 
running with the ball, a rule which 
should practically eliminate heavy mass 
plays. 

6. Seven men of the team on the of- 
fensive must remain on the line of scrim- 
mage, so that only the backs may now be 
utilized to deliver a “direct attack” on 
the defensive line. 

7. The receiver of a forward pass or 
on-side kick is to be more adequately 
protected, so as to remove the danger of 
a severe shock to a man unprepared and 
off his balance. 

The other principal changes which 
should be outlined before discussing the 
rules as they will appear in the rule 
book are: 

1. The teams no longer change goals 
after each touchdown or goal, but at 
the beginning of each of the four periods. 
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2. The player first receiving the ball 
from the snapper-back may run with 
the ball across the line of scrimmage 
at any point. 

8. A forward pass over the line of scrim- 
mage may cross said line at any point, 
but must be passed from a point at 
least five yards back thereof, and cannot 
be legally caught by a player of the 
offensive side after it has gone more than 
20 yards into the opponent’s territory. 

4. An on-side kick must go at least 20 
yards into the opponent’s territory be- 
fore it can be recovered by the kicking 
side. 

Briefly as these changes are outlined, 
it is probable that they will affect the 
playing of the game in many ways, some 
perhaps unforeseen. Sonfe of their ef- 
fects, however, may be conjectured, and 
a further exposition and analysis of the 
rules in the order in which they appear 
in the Official Rule Book is added. 

I. The first change noted is in the dia- 
gram of the field. The longitudinal lines 
are now omitted, because, as the first 
man who receives the ball from the 
snapper-back may cross the line of 
scrimmage at any point and as the for- 
ward pass may be thrown over the line 
at any point, these longitudinal marks 
are no longer necessary. The field will 
once more resemble a “gridiron.” 

II. The next rule affected is that re- 
garding the substitution of players. The 
new rule states that a player who has 
been removed for any cause, except for 
disqualification or suspension, may be 
once returned to the game at the begin- 
ning of any subsequent period. This 
rule was adopted to prevent any excuse 
for allowing a player who is thoroughly 
exhausted to remain in the game. 
Heretofore, it has been the practice of 
coaches, especially among the smaller 
colleges and school teams, to allow their 
players to remain in the game, even 
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though such players were oftentimes 
seriously injured or thoroughly worn 
out, with the excuse that they had no 
available substitute for that position 
and that the injured player might re- 
cover between the halves. The forego- 
ing rule should tend to lessen injuries, 
and will also compel coaches to have the 
proper number of substitutes for each of 
their players. 

III. The game is now divided into 
four periods of 15 minutes each. There 
is to be the usual intermission between 
the second and third periods, but only 
3 minutes intermission between the first 
and second and the third and fourth 
periods. During this short intermission, 
no player of either side is allowed to 
leave the field of play and no representa- 
tive, except one from either side in order 
to look after the physical condition of 
the players, may come upon the field of 
play. At the beginning of the second 
and fourth periods, the teams change 
goals, but the possession of the ball, the 
down, the relative spot of the down, and 
the distance to be gained, all remain the 
same as at the termination of the pre- 
vious period. The teams do not change 
goais after a try-at-goal following a 
touchdown or after a goal from the field, 
but the side scored upon then has the 
option of kicking off or of having their 
opponents kick off. At the beginning of 
the third period, the teams change goals, 
but the side which kicked off at the 
beginning of the first period now has the 
option of kicking off to their opponents 
from the middle of the field, or of receiv- 
ing the kick-off as heretofore. The result 
of this subdivision of the halves will 
certainly make the game less taxing upon 
the players and the change of goals after 
each period should nearly equalize the 
advantage or disadvantage of wind and 
sun, slope of field, ete. 


IV. “Crawling” has been defined as 
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an attempt to advance the ball by the 
runner after the ball has been declared 
dead and any infringement of this rule 
will be penalized. The effect of this rule 
will be two-fold: Ist. It will prevent a 
man from attempting to gain distance 
after he is fairly “down.” 2d. It will al- 
low no excuse for “piling up”’ by players 
of the defensive side. In previous years 
the runner who squirmed along the 
ground after the ball was declared dead 
lost only the distance he had gained by 
so squirming or crawling, and officials 
were often lax in imposing this small 
penalty. Consequently it was a great 
temptation for the players of the defense 
to pounce upon a player who was fairly 
tackled and thrown in order to prevent 
his gaining further distance. 

V. Seven players of the side holding 
the ball must now be on the line of 
scrimmage when the ball is put in play. 
This is one more man than was required 
last year. The ends cannot now run with 
the ball or act as interferers as readily as 
when they were allowed to stand behind 
the line of scrimmage. This rule was 
passed in order to lessen the weight of 
the attack on the defensive line. 

VI. The player who first receives the 
ball when it is snapped back may carry 
it across the line of scrimmage at any 
point. Last year, this player was com- 
pelled to cross the line of scrimmage at a 
point at least five yards from where the 
ball was put in play. Now the rule does 
away with this restriction and allows a 
quicker and more versatile form of at- 
tack. It will also tend to prevent the de- 
fense from ‘“‘spreading out” in order to 
defend their territory better against for- 
ward passes and on-side kicks: 

VII. The rules relating to a forward 
pass and on-side kick are considerably 
changed. Their application to the gen- 
eral scheme of play, however, is com- 
paratively simple. A forward pass may 
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cross the line of scrimmage at any point, 
but no player may make such a forward 
pass unless he is at least five yards back 
of the line of scrimmage. Of the side 
making the pass, only the backs and the 
two men on the ends of the line of scrim- 
mage may receive it, and they must 
catch it before it has gone 20 yards 
beyond the line of scrimmage. 

The rule that the pass might cross the 
line of scrimmage at any point was 
adopted to simplify the conditions at- 
tending the pass, and encourage plays 
of this nature. The limitation of the 
length of the pass to 20 yards was es- 
tablished to prevent long forward 
passes at the expense of kicking, espe- 
cially as the penalty for an “‘incomplete” 
forward pass is lessened; and, except on 
the line of scrimmage and by the recov- 
ery of the ball by an opponent, the re- 
ceiver of the pass is unhindered in his 
path to the ball. 

An on-side kick, when touching the 
ground, does not put “‘on-side” the 
players of the kicking sides (i. e., so that 
they may recover the ball) until it has 
gone at least 20 yards beyond the line 
of scrimmage. An on-side kick of less 
than 20 yards was found often to result 
in dangerous collisions and a general 
scramble for the ball, and it was there- 
fore thought advisable to compel a more 
scientific attempt at this play by legaliz- 
ing the play only after the ball had 
struck the ground and advanced 20 
yards beyond the scrimmage line. 

Rules relating to both on-side kick and 
forward pass. There are also rules to 
govern the actions of players when a for- 
ward pass or on-side kick is made. 
Formerly, the most effective way to pre- 
vent the recovery of the ball on such a 
play was to check or block off the play- 
ers on the offense while they were en- 
deavoring to recover the ball. As a con- 
sequence men unprepared for a shock or 
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off their balance while reaching for the 
ball were heavily thrown. Now, how- 
ever, on a kick or forward pass, from the 
time a player on the offense crosses the 
line of scrimmage into his opponent’s 
territory until he has gone 20 yards, he 
may not be directly interfered with or 
blocked off, although of course the de- 
fensive side may try to recover the ball 
or to reach a man carrying the ball. 

In considering the practicability of 
these rules, obviously the offensive 
players know what the play is to be from 
the signal called by their quarterback. 
If either a forward pass or kick is sig- 
naled the prospective receiver of the 
pass or kick will naturally attempt to 
steer clear of his opponents. If, how- 
ever, a run is signaled it is the duty of 
the offensive players to “‘interfere” for 
the man carrying the ball, and they will 
run directly at their opponents. There- 
fore, when the ball is put in play, officials 
and defensive players may easily de- 
termine what the nature of the play is to 
be by the actions of the offensive play- 
ers, and officials may thus be prepared 
to note, and defensive players may es- 
cape from, any infringements of these 
rules. 

The defense, especially the men play- 
ing behind the line of scrimmage, must 
not interfere with their opponents who 
have crossed the line of scrimmage until 
they have gone 20 yards. In other words 
it is the duty of the defensive rush line 
backs at all times to escape contact with 
their opponents other than the man car- 
rying the ball. This is after all the nat- 
ural attitude of defensive players. On 
a forward pass or kick the defensive 
backs can no longer “‘lay for the man” 
who is to receive the ball, as was the 
custom in past years, but must “play 
for the ball.”” On a running play, in 
which case their opponents will try to 
block them, they may use their hands 
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upon their opponents in a bona-fide at- 
tempt to get at the man with the ball. 
It is expected that in practical operation 
these rules will promote and simplify 
open plays. 

VIII. A radical change in the meth- 
ods of the offense in their attempt to ad- 
vance the ball by rushing has been insti- 
tuted by the rule which forbids any man 
of the side in possession of the ball to 
push or pull in any way the player run- 
ning with the ball. This rule goes further 
and prohibits what is termed “‘inter- 
locked interference,” that is, players of 
the side having the ball taking hold of 
each other or using their hands or arms 
to grasp their team mates in any way. 
These two rules it is believed strike 
home to the very core of what is com- 
monly known as “mass plays.” The 
very essence of heavy line plays hereto- 
fore has been to rally around the man 
with the ball and to pull and haul him 
until he is finally “thrown,” and even 
then, when he alone could make no 
further ground, to pull him sometimes 
for many yards in advance of the spot 
where he was apparently “down.” Al- 
though the present rule in no way pro- 
hibits interference for the man with the 
ball, yet it has been found that too 
many interferers ahead of the player 
carrying the ball when sent into the line 
invariably choke the play and thus pre- 
vent further progress of the ball. There- 
fore it would seem as if a much more 
versatile form of attack must be em- 
ployed in order to make consistent gains 
through the line. It is expected that the 
line-smashing methods which resulted 
in “‘squeezing”’ the ball down the field at 
3 yards per rush, will be a thing of the 
past, and in their place will appear a 
more open and varied attack with a 
combination of running, passing, and 
kicking. 

IX. A new rule which has caused some 
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discussion is that which prohibits what 
is commonly termed a “flying tackle.” 
The new rule provides that when a 
player tackles the runner he must have 
one foot at least on the ground. It is 
hoped that this provision may prevent 
the severe shock sometimes resulting 
from a tackle when the tackler struck 
the runner after a “dive” off the ground. 

In comparing the relative strength of 
the offense and defense, as affected by 
these rules, it is well to note that the 
action of the players on the defense re- 
mains unchanged except in the one case 
of interfering with such opponents as 
have crossed the line of scrimmage on a 
forward pass or on-side kick. The of- 
fense has had a favorite and consistent 
method of attack taken away froma it, 
that is, pushing and pulling the man 
with the ball. It has also had one man 
removed from the back field by the rule 
compelling seven men to be on the line 
of scrimmage. On the other hand it has 
practically gained one man in the back 
field both as a runner and as an inter- 
ferer by the rule allowing the first man 
who receives the ball to run where he 
pleases. Moreover, it has gained enor- 
mously by the rule which allows a for- 
ward pass to cross the scrimmage line 
at any point and by the rule which pro- 
hibits any interference with a prospect- 
ive receiver of a forward pass. 

The Intercollegiate Rules Committee 
has this year acted with entire sincerity 
in its effort to legislate fairly and pro- 
perly. In order to understand some of 
the difficulties which confronted this 
Committee, it is only necessary to state 
that it is 14 in number. These 14 men 
are from various sections of the country 
where different schools of football are 
taught. It is not difficult to imagine how 
hard it is for these many men of different 
minds to reach a final agreement on any 
point, but, throughout, the purpose of | 
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all was the same, and it is hoped and ex- 
pected that their revision will prove sat- 
isfactory in practical results. 

Percy D. Haughton, ’99. 


VARIA. 


1860—1910. 
Read at the Semi-Centennial Class Dinner. 


After fifty years of struggle 
With the hosts that hemmed our way, 
Years of sunshine flecked with shadow, 
‘*Sixty ”’ greets her Golden Day. 


Golden Day that seemed so distant 
In that far back yester-dawn, 

When Alma Mater bade us ‘‘ Forward !”’ 
Armed with but our brains and brawn. 


Brains and brawn that she had tautened 
To respond with instant twang — 

To speed straight home the shaft of duty 
Or low or loud the tocsin rang. 


The tocsin rang loud call to battle 
For country’s life, for Truth, for God. 
Long ere the stubborn foe was vanquished 
Our heroes’ blood had stained the sod. 


The blood of heroes yields the flower 
That Freedom holds at heart most 
dear — 
The Flower of Youth. We gave our 
choicest, 
Whose memory freshens year by year. 


Year by Year, with dauntless purpose, 
We each have met the calls that came 
To civic trust, to public station, 
From homelier needs of humbler name. 


In Law, in Medicine, in Letters, 
Pro Christo et Ecclesia, 
Well to the front we’ve borne the stand- 
ard 
And held our own, tho’ sundered far. 


After fifty years of conflict 
How thinned our ranks this Golden 
Day! 
Onur brothers rest them from their labors. 
How shone their weapons in the fray! 


Classmates! Stand we to our weapons! 
For what call the Master please. 


Varia. 


[ September, 


Better fifty years of battle 
Than a cycle of dull ease! 


The fray ’s still on for us who tarry ; 
Their conflict ’s ours till comes the day 
One man shall stand alone to thunder: 
“Here comes Sixty! clear the way!” 
C. A. Nelson, 60. 


T. R. AT OXFORD. 

The following verses appeared in The 
Gownsman, the Oxford publication, short- 
ly before Roosevelt’s visit to the univers- 
ity. 

The lion and the unicorn will scatter for 
their lives, 

When the mighty big game hunter from 
Africa arrives ; 

But his progress in the jungle is as nothing 
to his fame 

In copybook with Sunday chapel mission- 
ary game. 

Oh, we’re ready for you, Teddy, our sins 
are all reviewed, 

We ’ve put away our novels and our stat- 
ues in the nude, 

We've read your precious homilies and 
hope to hear some more, 

At the coming visitation of the moral 
Theodore. 


{| Memorial Day. — The Day of Roses 
and wreaths of Laurel and leaves, of love 
and honor and happy memories, not of 
sorrow or sadness or regrets. No colors 
half-mast for them. Glory throws the 
banner to the breeze. All hail, dear 
Comrades! You left us with a smile; 
we will join you with the same expres- 
sion, and meanwhile will keep a festival 
for you and call it Memorial Day. 
You won in the last charge. Duty tri- 
umphed. You were given that firm faith 
that knows no fear. Living cr dying, 
you cared not which, you offered your 
all for the Cause. The Cause was the 
succor of your country. You saved it. 
We will protect it, and with the bless- 
ing of God upon us both, we will hand 
it down asa home for the world to envy, 
and to occupy. — C. L. Peirson. 





